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taking wheats temperature 


HEAT must be properly stored to keep it from being damaged by 


high temperatures. 


That’s why International has hundreds of thermometers constantly at 
work. These thermometers are located every five feet throughout all International 
wheat storage bins and are coupled to a central control so that the temperature 
of the wheat is instantly known. In this way, International keeps check on its 


wheat to be sure it is always in prime condition. 


This careful attention to the quality of the wheat that International’s 
market-wise buyers have selected is another reason why International always 


brings you top-quality flours designed to make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Mighty like acike... 


This delicate porcelain lady is a work of art. 


So is a fine cake! 

Being an artist, the expert cake-baker 
deserves a flour worthy of his skill... and 
he finds it in Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen 
Cake Flour. It’s designed to 

help you keep your cakes so uniformly 
fine that women will rather 

buy them than bake their own. 


Have you tried it? 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publiscond Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Sehing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
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Making 
muscles in 
minutes... 








NATURE WON'T WORK that way. It takes 
time and patience to build bulging biceps, just as it 
takes time and the right temperature to give you 
properly aged flour. That’s why smart bakers no 
longer try to age their own flour, but leave that 
pesky problem squarely up to Atkinson, who has 
the facilities and experience to do the job and 
do it better. 


We aerate our flour just after milling. It floats into 
the bins bulked up with 20% air. There it lies, 
under controlled time and temperature, until it’s 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. sasrous, mmssor 


* TRADE MARK Rao, U.S. Pat, Orr, 


right. Just before packing, we aerate it again. Thus 
it’s BIN-AGED* ... which means that all Atkinson 
flour ts delivered to you fully aged, ready to go in 
production. 


And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. storage rather 
than to fill individual orders, we have ample time 
to adjust the milling operation with precision. Re- 
sult, every sack uniform from lot to lot, from 
order to order. 


That’s why you should switch quickly to Atkinson’s 
. it’s BIN-AGED.* 
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]F you are using Cannon Valley Master 

Milled Flours in your shop now you'll 
know what large, flavorful, golden brown 
loaves these spring wheat flours produce. 
If you haven’t used Cannon Valley Flours, 
your first order will convince you that 
Cannon Valley Master Milled Flours pro- 
duce hearty wheat flavored loaves that 
keep your customers coming back again 
and again. 





QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CANNON FALLS, MINN. 





“'MASTER MILLED’’ sprRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR © TELEPHONE i ° INVADER 
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the Supreme Court 


of Farm Fashions 
PICKS THE DESIGNS AND COLORS FOR 


Bemilin Dress Print Bags 


Who knows best what women want in fabrics for 


















dresses, curtains, etc? Why, the women who use 


these fabrics, of course. 


That’s why Bemis has groups of typical farm 
women judge a wide range of patterns and pick 
those they like best. Bemis then uses these panel- 
picked patterns in the manufacture of Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags. 





Pack in panel-picked Bemilin to be sure of bags 
that will help sell your flour. 






~ 
GENERAL 
| OFFICES ~ 
ST. LOUIS 
NO.1 


“AMERICA’S 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 








By every standard of measurement there is no better flour on the 
market than KELLY’S FAMOUS. From the excellent new 
hard winter wheat crop, KELLY’S wheat buyers again are 
choosing the finest wheats for producing the kind of superior 
baking flour that makes KELL Y’S FAMOUS. | 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 


selected varieties of finest hard wheat 








under constant Laboratory Control. 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 
solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


? The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. : 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
* manufactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 


tent is laboratory controlled. 

























These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking. 


& 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL; 

SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. 4. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANACK | 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“There will be no panic, but there 
will be a gradual adjustment of prices 
to a lower scale which may be painful 
in some cases and helpful in others. 
There will be less extravagance in 
living and a willingness to give a 
full day’s effort for a day’s wage.” 


TRUE STADEMENTS IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 





Hubbard Millin 
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ankato. 


100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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A Mark of Merit 
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WHEAT SELECTION 


Quality flour starts with quality wheat. We have 
exceptional facilities for buying and storing su- 
perior wheats. Favorable transit position of Salina 
permits us to draw wheat from the entire South- 
west. We operate 26 country elevators located in 
the best growing areas. Terminal storage for 3,- 
500,000 bu. (equivalent to seven months’ milling 
needs) provides ample space for storing top qual- 
ity wheats for future needs. 


MILLING 


The best wheats will make poor flour if not prop- 
erly processed. Shellabarger mills have a capacity 
of 10,000 sacks daily, with efficiency and versatility 
of five milling units in three mills. Thoroughly 
modern equipment is maintained always at top 
efficiency and is operated by a group of skilled 
and experienced millers who know their business 
thoroughly. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


Even with superior wheat and skillful milling, 
uniform flour cannot be maintained without care- 
ful laboratory checks on raw materials, the milling 
process and the finished product. Shellabarger 
has complete modern facilities for production 
standardization at every step from wheat quality 
analysis to test baking of the final product. These 
facilities are under the direction of expert cereal 
chemists. Constant watchfulness insures the high 
quality of Shellabarger flours. 


BAKING RESULTS 


The final test of any flour is its bakeshop per- 
formance, and in our modern baking laboratory 
all Shellabarger flours meet this test before ship- 
ment. Our bakery service department in charge 
of a well-known bakery engineer has the tech- 
nical knowledge of what is required to produce 
the right results in your bakery. Every sack of 
every Shellabarger brand is milled strictly to the 
highest baking quality standards. That’s why 
these flours give such fine results. 
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O1T Revises Rules 


to Permit 100-Lb. 


Gift Shipments 


WASHINGTON—Commercial gift- 
packaging concerns may now include 
as much as 100 lb. flour in each par- 
cel incorporated in a multiple gift 
shipment to any foreign country, the 


- .Department of Commerce announced 
July 1, through its Office of Interna- 


tional Trade. The former limit was 
25 lb. in each parcel. 

Flour is also exempted from the 
provision requiring at least two dif- 
ferent commodities in each parcel, 
and may now be the only commodity 
included. 


Remainder Unchanged 


With the exception of these revi- 
sions, the regulation governing mul- 
tiple gift shipments is unchanged. 
Only 25 lb. rice, 5 lb. meat, and 5 Ib. 
edible fats may be included in any 
one parcel. 

Under the general provisions of the 
regulation, any commercial gift- 
packaging concern may apply for a 
license to export, in a single shipment 
to an intermediate consignee, any 
number of gift parcels intended for 
distribution at a single foreign des- 
tination. The value of the commodi- 
ties in each parcel which may be 
included in the shipment is limited. 

Commodities on the positive list, 
which require validated licenses, 
must be limited to values separately 
specified for each one. For other com- 
modities the limit is $100 for ship- 
ments to Europe and adjacent islands, 
French North Africa, and the Asiatic 
possessions of Turkey and Soviet Rus- 
sia. No limit is placed on shipments 
of commodities not on the positive 
list to other destinations. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALL MILLS IN PORTLAND 
AREA OPERATING AGAIN 


PORTLAND—All flour mills and 
feed plants in the Portland area are 








again operating after the severest 
flood in history. 

Crown Mills was the last to resume 
operations, starting again June 29, 
after having been closed since May 
28. Terminal Flour Mills Co. arid 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Astoria, Ore., 
had openeed 10 days previously. 

There was little physical damage 
to any of the flour or feed plants, 
loss of production being the principal 
damage. Water damaged some struc- 
tures, but machinery loss was vir- 
tually nil. 
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End of Conservation Urged 





CONGRESSMEN JOIN INDUSTRY 
GROUPS IN REQUEST TO USDA 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan Reported 
Considering “Watered Down” Reply—Possibility of 
Future Wheat Surpluses Cited in Demands 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Conservation Programs of USDA 
Terminated for Lack of Funds 


WASHINGTON—The ill-fated vol- 
untary conservation programs of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture died 
with the start of the new fiscal year 
when Congress declined to grant ad- 
ditional funds for these activities. The 
only program which was adopted on 
an industry-wide basis was the brew- 
ers’ program, which was officially 
ended by Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture. However, until 
the new corn crop is assured in the 
extent now indicated feed industry 
officials believe that industry-recom- 
mended conservation measures should 
be continued and such permanent 
practices as culling of inefficient hens 
and maximum utilization of feed in- 
gredients in dairy animals and swine 
should not be discarded but should be 
accepted as a permanent cost reduc- 
tion factor. 

The text of a telegram sent to 
all members of the brewing industry 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
follows: 

“The voluntary grain conservation 
agreement which the brewing indus- 
try made pursuant to. Public Law 
395, 80th Congress, and which was 
to become effective June 30, 1948, 
and the brewers’ agreement with the 
Citizens Food Committee dating from 
last October, are suspended indefi- 
nitely. 

“Your cooperation with the gov- 


ernment in the grain conservation 
program is deeply appreciated.” 

In sending the telegram, the secre- 
tary pointed out that there is a con- 
tinuing need for food and feed con- 
servation, and appealed to individual 
industries to practice such measures 
on their own which will tend to con- 
serve the nation’s grain supply. 

In the case of the brewing indus- 
try, the majority of members have 
been complying with a voluntary 
grain conservation agreement reached 
with the Citizens Food Committee 
last October, and extended, at the 
request of the department, from Jan. 
31, 1948 through June 30, 1948. In 
mid-April, the brewers agreed to con- 
form with a new program which was 
worked out in consultation with the 
department, under Sec. 2 of Public 
Law 395. They requested that the 
effective date of the new arrangement 
be postponed until the intentions of 
other grain consuming industries were 
established. 

The action taken by the secretary 
was based on the fact that no other 
grain consuming industries presently 
are participating in such an agree- 
ment, and the Congress did not adopt 
the recommendations of the President 
and of the department to enact legis- 
lation to compel grain conservation 
practices by industries which are un- 
willing to accept voluntary measures. 





Army Seeks 


WASHINGTON—Through the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture as its 
agent, the army is in the market for 
400 million pounds of potato flour 


-for: civilian feeding in the bi-zone 


area of western Germany. 

According to USDA officials, this 
potato flour should be tendered at 
approximately 1@1%¢ Ib. higher 
than wheat flour, if recent experi- 
ence prevails. However, it is conced- 
ed that the domestic potato flour in- 
dustry at this time is incapable of 
delivering that quantity of this com- 
modity. annually although new pro- 
duction sources are being solicited. 
Among these new productive sources 
are certain apple drying industry fa- 
cilities and industrial grain alcohol 
@iants which were built by the gov- 
ernment during the war. 


400 Million Pounds of 
Potato Flour for Foreign Feeding 


Potatoes which will be available 
for flour processing probably will 
amount to nearly 25 million bushels 
this year, according to reliable USDA 
officials, and will be sold as surplus 
to the processors at about 15¢ cwt., 
delivered at the processing plants. 

Estimates of the potato flour in- 
dustry capacity vary since the out- 
turn from new productive units is 
inaccurate at this time. Prior to the 
war the domestic potato flour indus- 
try was capable of only slightly 
more than 15 million pounds annual- 
ly but recent conversion of facilities 
of the Publicker Industries, Inc., at 
Philadelphia added, according to of- 
ficials, 180 million pounds to the 
output. Other facilities such as the 
grain alcohol plant at Muscatine, 
Iowa, and a facility in western New 
York may bring fhe industry output 





up a quarter of a billion pounds an- 
nually. 

USDA officials assert that they 
have not solicited this outlet for this 
converted potato surplus but that 
the order initiated with the Army. 
USDA officials, however, welcome 
this opportunity to dispose of this 
commodity in some other manner 
than destruction. This outlet for so 
large a quantity of potatoes in ex- 
cess of any domestic requirement, 
while desirable in one respect, is seen 
working to the disadvantage of the 
wheat producer and flour miller to 
the extent that potato flour displaces 
the bread grain in western Germany. 

Since the low price of the wheat 
flour reflects almost total subsidy 
of the raw material to the potato 
processor, the unfairness to the mill- 
er is double-fold, it is said. 


WASHINGTON — Congressional 
fires are burning under officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
because of their failure to end offi- 
cially the conservation efforts which 
have been made at the expense of the 
baking and milling industries. 

The abortive attempts to press 
down on the baking industry a vol- 
untary conservation program which 
incorporated virtually all of the 
measures embodied in War Food 
Order 1 failed completely when only 
a fragment of the wholesale bakers’ 
group voted approval. 

Subsequently, funds for this type 
of voluntary conservation - program 
were refused by the last session of 
Congress, although the only formal 
and official action taken by the USDA 
was to cancel the brewing industry’s 
voluntary grain use conservation pro- 
gram. 

Failure of the USDA to declare 
with a strong, positive statement the 
end of conservation efforts which 
penalize the baking and milling in- 
dustries while every semblance of 
the alleged cereal shortage has dis- 
appeared is “reprehensible,” accord- 
ing to such industry leaders as Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, and Jo- 
seph M. Creed, counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 


Letter Under Consideration 


It is understood that Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, is 
considering the approval of a letter 
in reply to the industry protests, but 
according to inside sources this state- 
ment has been “watered down” in 
emphasis by calling attention to the 
need for firm baking industry control 
over the allegedly wasteful practice 
of consignment selling. 

The only word forthcoming from 
USDA circles was a statement at- 
tributed to one of the conservation 
group’s information specialists, who 
said that consumers could now “eat 
all the bread you want without being 
unpatriotic.” 

(This statement was reported in a 
United Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington, which pointed out that the 
USDA “put in a plug for bakery 
products in answer to a complaint 
from the American Bakers Assn,” 

(The origizal baking industry 
“complaint” was in the form of a 
letter from Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, chairman of 
the national affairs committee of the 
ABA, to members of the Cabinet 
Food Committee. Mr. Fakler of the 
millers’ group had previously ad- 
dressed this committee with a simi- 
lar request. 

(Mr. Fakler received a reply from 
John R. Steelman, assistant to the 
President, which pointed out that “an 
official end to the specific bread sav- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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1948 Wheat Loan Rate Set at $2 Bu. | 
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RATE. IS 4c ABOVE INTERIM 
LEVEL AND 16c ABOVE 1947 


Rise in Parity Between April 15 and July 1 Boosts Rate— 
Chicago $2.29, Kansas City $2.24, Minneapolis $2.26, 
Portland $2.19, Galveston $2.32, Baltimore $2.40 


WASHINGTON—Wheat price sup- 
port at a national average of $2 bu. 
to farmers for the 1948 crop’ was 
announced June 30 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Last year’s 
rate was $1.84 bu. Loans covering 
the 1948 crop will be available 
through the Commodity Credit Corp. 

The price support for the 1948 crop 
is 90% of parity at the beginning of 
the marketing year, July 1. July 1 
parity is $2.22 bu. For the same date 
last year the wheat price parity was 
$2.04 bu. The increase since that 
time is a measure of the rise in prices 
paid by farmers for commodities used 
in production and farm family main- 
tenance. 

Only wheat grading No. 3 or bet- 
ter, or No. 4 or No. 5 because of 
test weight only, will be eligible for 
loan or purchase. The loans will be 
available through Dec. 31, 1948, and 
will mature on April 30, 1949, or 
earlier on demand. 

Interim loan rates were offered by 
the department May 25 for the pro- 
tection of growers of early-harvested 
wheat based on parity as of April 15. 
The rates announced July 1 are based 
upon parity as of July 1. 

Terminal wheat loan rates per 
bushel for 1948-crop No. 1 dark hard 
winter, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yel- 
low hard winter, No. 1 red winter, 
No. 1 western red, No. 1 soft white, 
No. 1 white club, No. 1 western 
white, No. 1 hard white, No. 1 heavy 
dark northern spring, No. 1 heavy 
northern spring, No. 1 heavy red 
spring, No. 1 hard amber durum, No. 
1 amber durum, No. 1 durum, stored 
in eligible warehouse storage at the 
following terminal markets are as 
follows: 

Kansas City, Mo., $2.24; St. Joseph, 
Mo., $2.24; Kansas City, Kan., $2.24; 





KANSAS WHEAT HARVEST 
IN FULL SWING 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
harvest got underway everywhere in 
central Kansas last week, after sev- 
eral days of ideal drying weather. 
Many low fields were still covered 
with water July 3, but farmers are 
equipping tractors and combines with 
special tires to get into these quag- 
mires. Some grain men here are in- 
clined to minimize the car shortage. 
They say railroads are supplying all 
that can be loaded. With combining 
under way over virtually the entire 
state at the same time, it would be 
impossible, they point out, to get 
more than a small percent of the 
wheat under roof immediately. A 
great deal of wet wheat reached the 
local market. Receipts were moder- 
ately heavy, but fell below the move- 
ment for the corresponding wee* a 
year ago. A great deal.more 12 to 
18% protein wheat is being offered 
and samples testing 14% are not un- 
common. 








Omaha, Neb., $2.24; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, $2.24; Chicago, $2.29; Milwau- 
kee, $2.29; St. Louis, $2.29; East St. 
Louis, Ill., $2.29; Minneapolis, $2.26; 
St. Paul, $2.26; Duluth, $2.26; Supe- 
rior, $2.26; Portland, Ore., $2.19; Se- 
attle, $2.19; Vancouver, $2.19; Taco- 
ma, $2.19; Longview, $2.19; San Fran- 
cisco, $2.19; Los Angeles, $2.29; 
Stockton, $2.29; Oakland, $2.29; Gal- 
veston, $2.32; Houston, $2.32; New 
Orleans, $2.32; Cairo, Ill., $2.30; Ev- 
ansville, Ind., $2.31; Louisville, $2.31; 
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Cincinnati, $2.31; Philadelphia, $2.40; 
Baltimore, $2.40; Norfolk, $2.40; Al- 
bany, $2.41. 

Premiums and discounts will be the 
same as those contained in the 1947 
program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing June amounted to 1,869,607 bu., 
an increase of 631,070 over the May 
total of 1,238,537, according to the 
Commercial Exchange. John H. Fra- 
zier, managing director, pointed out 
that the principal factor in the im- 
provement was the handle of a spe- 
cial shipment of 500,000 bu. oats for 
delivery to the British-American zone 
in Germany. The June figure is sharp- 
ly below the 7,835,881 bu. which were 
exported from here in the same 
month last year, but the 1947 total 
was bolstered by the heavy exporta- 
tion of corn. 











S.W. Wheat Producers Termed 
Bullish as New Crop Sales Lag 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Southwestern 
wheat farmers are bullish. That is 
the interpretation U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials give to the 
lighter than normal sales of new crop 
wheat by producers in the winter 
wheat area now being harvested. 


Cash sales up to the present time 
represent approximately 25% of the 
harvested wheat, which is slightly 
lower than normal. However, USDA 
officials point out that because wheat 
has not been moving into terminal 
and sub-terminal positions does not 
necessarily mean that this wheat will 
go under loan. It may be sold next 
week, an official commented. 

The bullish aspect of the producers’ 
intentions is found in the fact that 
the grain market now looks like a 
one way street, upward price-wise, 
since wheat is selling close to the 
new loan rate of $2 bu. to producers 
on farms. It is believed that USDA is 
preparing to amend its 1948: wheat 
loan program to make available to 
producers the purchase program pro- 
visions which were in the 1947 pro- 
gram. 

Under the purchase program fea- 
ture the producer, on payment of a 


small fee, was given a put for a spe-. 


cific number of bushels to Commodity 
Credit Corporation not to exceed the 
amount of wheat produced on his 
own farm. These puts could be exer- 
cised at the discretion of the pro- 
ducer up to the time the loan pro- 
grams expired. 

Experience with this type of pro- 
gram last year did not provide an ac- 
curate test of the effectiveness of this 
type of operation since wheat. prices 
remained consistently over the loan or 
put price, and while several thousand 
producers did buy the option to. put 
wheat to CCC, no tenders were. made 
indicating that the producer had dis- 
posed of his grain to other buyers, 
presumably at more favorable price 
levels. 

In anticipating the quantity of 
wheat which might be tendered under 


the purchase program, officials say 
they estimate that under each option 
the producer was expected to offer 
wheat at the rate of the average lev- 
el of wheat loan, which last year ran 
between 1,000-1,200 bu., slightly high- 
er than normal loan deliveries of be- 
tween 800-1,000 bu. The higher loan 
commitment on wheat is attributed 
to the larger 1947 wheat crop, better 
yields and fewer small loans. 


Traces of Stem 
Rust Showing on 
Some Spring Wheat 


Stem rust of wheat has caused lit- 
tle damage except in eastern and 
western positions of Arkansas, where 
it is exceptionally heavy, in south- 
eastern Missouri, western Kentucky, 
contiguous areas of Indiana and Illi- 
nois and in the barberry areas of the 
Virginias and Pennsylvania, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion market news service reports. In 
northwestern and north central Kan- 
sas and northern Missouri there may 
be some damage to wheat in the late 
and low-lying fields. In Nebraska 
damage is likely to be negligible and 
present prospects are that there will 
be virtually no damage in Iowa. 

Northward in the spring wheat 
areas, traces of stem rust have been 
found on _ susceptible varieties of 
wheat in southwestern Minnesota and 
contiguous areas of eastern South 
Dakota and as far north as Fargo, 
N.D. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. M. TALBOT DEAD 

PORTLAND, ORE.—wWilliam A. 
Talbot, with the local office of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., died at his 
home June 25 following a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Talbot was well known 
in the Portland grain trade. He is 
survived by his widow, Neil Mildred 
Talbot, a daughter, brother and sis- 
ter. 








Threshing Returns Reveal 
“Miracle” Wheat Comeback 


“Overcoming an unfavorable start 
due to drouth, late germination and 
poor stands and such other handi- 
caps as wind and hail, the 1948 
southwestern winter wheat crop is 
now estimated as 20% greater than 
the 10-year (1937-46) average, and 
more than 70% as large as the bum- 
per crop of 1947,” says the July 1 
report of the Santa Fe Railroad. 


“The crop gave little promise in 
April, made considerable improve- 
ment in May, and in June surpassed 
all expectations to become known as 
the ‘miracle crop.’ Just what hap- 
pened, no one seems to know. Timely 
moisture and ‘filling’ weather may be 
the answer, or perhaps it is merely a 
case of Mother Nature outdoing her- 
self. 


“Straw is short but heads are long 
and heavy with three or four plump, 
coffee-berry shaped, fairly high qual- 
ity grains to the mesh. Although 
considerable acreage was abandoned 
and some fields will not be cut, yields 
generally exceed former estimates, 
frequently running double what was 
expected a few weeks ago. 

“With harvest nearing completion 
in both Texas and Oklahoma, and 
now well under way in the southern 
half of Kansas, whole areas are aver- 
aging 15 to 25 bu. an acre, topped by 
summer fallow yields of 30 to 40 bu. 
Over-all range is from 6 to 80 bu. 


“Rains are interfering with harvest 





at present. While actual losses so 
far are small, the delay is causing in- 
creased apprehension. In the mean- 
time, weeds are threatening to be- 
come a serious menace in Kansas. 


“Outlook in Kansas is for a wheat 
crop of 175 million bushels, subject 
to damage by continued rains, wind, 
hail and weeds. Production may even 
go higher with immediate improve- 
ment in the weather, needed to per- 
mit combines to get into the fields 
and prevent possible loss. 

“Reports of amazingly high yields 
have sent the Oklahoma wheat crop 
into figures approaching those of last 
year. With harvest 80% completed, 
the more optimistic are placing pro- 
duction at 95 million bushels and 
even higher, but rains are causing a 
delay, making 90 million a more con- 
servative estimate. 

“Careful estimates indicate that 
fully 30 million bushels will be har- 
vested in the panhandle and south 
plains of Texas. 


Augmented by the principal wheat 
producing counties of the north 
plains the total Texas crop is con- 
servatively placed at 60 million bush- 
els. 

“Colorado’s wheat crop will not fall 
much below the bumper crop of 1947, 
probably hitting around 52 million 
bushels, compared to 56 492,000 last 
year, and the 10-year (1937-46) aver- 
age of 20,220,000.” 
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Crops Deteriorate 
In Parts of 
Western Canada 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crops continued to deteriorate over 
large sections of Saskatchewan and 
parts of Alberta last week, while 
in Manitoba the outlook showed im- 
provement. Condition figures for the 
end of June are likely to show the 
crops in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
to be below the long-time average. 
The Manitoba condition figure should 
be at least 25% above normal. 

The spectacular crop growth con- 
tinues, and some early sown wheat 
is already in head. A very large per- 
centage of the crop is in shotblade. 
Some early barley is heading out, and 
flax ranges up to 15 in. in height. 

Late sown crops are backward in 
many sections, particularly where 
rainfall has been scanty and drouth 
conditions now prevail. Coarse grain 
stands can be found no more than 5 
in. in height and flax only 2 in. 

Rainfall was fairly general in Man- 
itoba last week, and apart from the 
extreme western sections of the prov- 
ince, considerably replenished sur- 
face moisture. In Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, precipitation varied greatly 
and was widely scattered, coming 
mostly in the nature of thunder- 
storms. Hail was reported in all 


three provinces, but no district sug- 


_ gests more than minor damage. 


Cool weather has retarded speedy 
deterioration of crops in Saskatche- 
wan. Rain is urgently required over 
large sections of the two western 
provinces. Unless generous rains are 
received immediately, hot weather 
can take a heavy toll. 

Grasshopper activity has been kept 
to a minimum, but they remain a 
menace and could become quite de- 
structive with warm weather. Grass- 
hoppers are increasing in number in 
all three provinces, with Saskatche- 
wan reporting the heaviest infesta- 
tion. 
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JORDAN BAKERS’ OUTING 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Winners 
were announced for three contests 
staged by the Jordan Bakers, Inc., 
at a summer outing of the organiza- 
tion in Garfield Park here June 26. 
G. L. Jordan made awards to some 
of the 56 guests at an evening ban- 
quet for the best sales record during 
the past year, for suggestions and 
cooperation contributing to a saving 
in the truck operating costs of the 
company, and to winners of a con- 
sumer contact contest. In the truck 
cost contest, the Jordan Bakers 
placed seventh among 20 wholesale 
bakeries. Two men contributing to 
the bakery’s showing were given 
awards from the national headquar- 
ters of the Quality Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Cooperative, Inc., New York. 








Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—For seven weeks the 
moisture condition, hence the crop 
condition of the Canadian prairies, 
steadily deteriorated each week. Last 
week, however, while no improve- 
ment took place, the deterioration 
was arrested by normal rains over 
the whole of Manitoba and over 
about three quarters of Alberta. 

The whole of Manitoba, which has 
2 million acres out of the 20 million 
in wheat on the prairies this year, 
looks as though it will harvest a nor- 
mal crop and the same thing can be 
said for three quarters of Alberta, 
almost wholly in the southern and 
western areas. This favorable dis- 
trict in Alberta contains 4 million 
acres of the prairie wheat crop, leav- 
ing just under 2 million acres in that 
province that is now only in fair con- 
dition. 

This leaves the whole of the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, which has 12.8 
million acres, out of the total of 20 
million, showing from a fair to a very 
bad condition, with the exception of a 
few small districts that have enjoyed 
normal rainfall. This very bad to fair 
condition in Saskatchewan prevails 
in a spotted manner over the whole 
of the province. 

Approximately 5 million acres out 
of Saskatchewan’s 12.8 million can- 
not possibly produce more than half a 
crop even under the most favorable 
conditions. If abundant rains do not 
soon occur millions of acres in Sas- 
katchewan will not have a binder or a 
combine put into the fields. In some 
of the poorer areas both in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, wheat is already 
in shot blade a few inches high, 
whereas, in Manitoba and parts of 
Saskatchewan the wheat appears to 
be in a normal condition and height, 


Developments 


making a fine growth. Immediate rain 
then, and lots of it, is needed to make 
even a fair prairie crop. 

This week I have been attending 
the annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Seed Growers Assn., held in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. This 
is the province that has suffered so 
severely from most unusual floods of 
the Great Fraser River and other 
smaller rivers and creeks owing to 
the late melting of the winter snow- 
fall. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
of fertile farmland have been inun- 
dated, and so will produce no crops 
this year; thousands of fine farm 
homes and barns have been destroyed 
and much machinery has been buried 
in the silt and partly ruined. Both 
dominion and provincial aid has been 
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June Flour Production Shows 
Increase from May Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 15,810,507 sacks of flour during June. This is an increase of 363,475 
sacks over the May output. The same mills reported production of 16,157,937 
during June, 1947, or 347,430 sacks more than for the past month. Two years 
ago the production for June was 10,514,059 sacks and three years ago, 15,- 
950,746. Based on the Bureau of Census production figures for April, 1948, 


the latest available, mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller in that 


month made 66% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assuming that these 
mills operated at the same rate of capacity in June, the figures reported to 
The Northwestern Miller indicate that flour production for the U.S. during 


the month was 23,956,000 sacks. 


During June, 12 durum manufacturing companies, representing approxi- 
mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S., made 877,156 sacks 
of durum products, a decrease of 160,391 sacks under the output for May 
and 218,877 sacks over the output for June, 1947. 














Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 
June, Previous June 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
OCU. kc badcoticsecscocens 3,258,927 *3,407,914 4,015,085 2,344,747 3,857,122 
NE, 6.8 6b hdewe soos cues 6,481,751 6,156,678 6,174,459 3,676,785 5,677,906 
PGRN oc shoe vererrnccccceses 2,362,202 *2,086,235 2,423,983 1,902,968 2,236,258 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,298,063 *2,342,644 1,968,523 1,172,413 2,447,972 
North Pacific Coast .......... 1,409,564 *1,453,561 1,575,887 1,417,146 1,731,488 
EE. MG keGbecbhe ds eek okeS 15,810,507 15,447,032 16,157,937 10,514,059 15,950,746 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 67 71 
Monthly Production of Durum Products - 
June, Previous ————June —— 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
WED DORRMIOS. occ kb 6 0h 8 06% 877,156 *1,037,547 658,279 629,915 870,785 


*Revised. 





rushed to these unfortunate people 
and funds have been privately do- 
nated by individuals and cities across 
Canada. 

The Canadian Seed Growers Assn., 
which has been going on steadily for 
43 years, and is world famous for 
setting the highest standards in the 
world for quality of registered seed 
sealed in the sack, has found it nec- 
essary to tighten up rules and regu- 
lations. Owing to the great demand 
for registered seed wheat last year 
from Italy, Switzerland and France, 
and from the U.S. for Montcalm 
barley, thousands of prairie farmers, 
quite unskilled in seed growing, 
rushed into the business. 

There was an unexpected loophole 
in the regulations, which permitted 
inexperienced people to try their 
hand. The consequence was that a 
great deal of seed got into circulation 
at the low or bottom of the stand- 
ards, which is not a healthy thing. 
Steps have been taken to insure that 
this cannot happen again. The annual 
meeting laid plans for the future to 
produce disease free seed to accord 
with international standards of 
“Health Approved Seed.” 





Early and Late Spring Wheat 
May Cause Harvest Difficulty 


Because definite distinctions still 
exist between the early and the late- 
sown small grain crop in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana, accu- 
rate generalities are still difficult to 
phrase, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road July 1 crop report says. The 
highly favorable last half of June, 
however, narrowed down the differ- 
ences. There has been substantial im- 
provement in both early and late- 
sown grain but, as would naturally 
be expected, it has been most pro- 
nounced on the late-sown crop. 

In the main, the early-sown crop 
of all three grains is heading or in 
flower. The late-sown is in final stages 
of stooling or is jointing. As to ma- 
turity, the late-sown has caught up 
somewhat on the early-sown. Prob- 
ably the most startling observation, 
and it is quite generally reported, 





is that the late-sown may easily in 
the end outyield the early-sown. This 
is more in evidence on oats and barley 
than on wheat, This is certainly an 
exception to the rule and its realiza- 
tion depends on favorable small grain 
weather during July—in other words, 
plenty of moisture and low tempera- 
tures. 

The early-sown grain is still going 
to be short, but favorable weather 
has stretched it up to a height that 
will permit binder as well as combine 
and header cutting. 

There is another complicating cir- 
cumstance to take into account on the 
early crop. From many previously 
drouthy sections there are reports of 
a second growth of new stools com- 
ing on from the crown of the plant. 
Where surface moisture was restored 
early in June these secondary stools 


have reached the jointing stage. The 
result may be that on Aug. 1 the 
heads on the primary stalks will be 
ready for harvest, with the heads on 
secondary stalks still in the early 
dough stage. Question posed for the 
grower will be whether, if he lets the 
crop stand, he will lose more from 
shattering on the early heads than he 
will gain by allowing the late heads 
to mature fully. This situation should 
be localized to include primarily 
south central North Dakota and cen- 
tral Minnesota. It is also more true 
of wheat than of oats and barley. 
The late-sown small grain crop 
has made very marked improvement 
in the past two weeks, the Northern 
Pacific says. It is now well stooled. 
Stands are good as a rule. Some rag- 
gedness in fields is still reported, 
resulting from uneven germination. 
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HIGH OKLAHOMA YIELDS 
PUZZLE CROP EXPERTS 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Wheat har- 
vesting is completed in southern 
Oklahoma and half completed in the 
north central portion of the state. In 
the northwestern counties approxi- 
mately 30% has been harvested. Re- 
cent rains had delayed harvesting, 
and in some localities hail did seri- 
ous damage. 

In all areas reports indicate sur- 
prisingly high yields and abnormally 
large heads which have stumped the 
expert agronomists and experienced 
millers. Owen Wimberly, manager of 
the Okeene (Olka.) Milling Co., said 
that in his area late May prospects 
pointed to a 5 or 6 bu. an acre yield, 
but following an inch and one quarter 
of rain and 10 days of clouds with 
cool nights, heavy dew and little 
wind, the wheat miraculously devel- 
oped into a more than 20-bu yield. 

A railroad agricultural agent after 
50 years touring of Oklahoma and 
Kansas wheat fields, said he had nev- 
er seen such wheat heads and com- 
pared.them to coffee beans in size. 

Storage places are taxed, and one 
large mill in Ponca City having filled 
its 500,000-bu. elevators, is storing 
15,000 bu. of wheat in a large hangar, 
formerly the location for Piper Air- 
craft Corp. 
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International Milling Co. Buys Midland 





ADDITION INCREASES DAILY 
‘CAPACITY TO 96,000 SACKS 


Purchase of About $2 Million in Stock Completes Transac- 


tion; International Storage Capacity Boosted 
to 28 Million Bushels 


KANSAS CITY—Controlling inter- 
est in the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has been sold to the 
International Milling Co. Charles 
Ritz, president of the Internation- 
al Milling Co. and Paul Uhlmann, 
chairman of the board of the Mid- 
land company announced the trans- 
action June 30. Purchase price of the 
stock amounted to approximately 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. Ritz announced that the Mid- 
land company will continue to be 
operated as an individual enterprise 
and will maintain its own identity. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co. has 
a daily capacity of 12,500 sacks of 
flour, formula feed capacity of 350 
tons daily and wheat storage capac- 
ity of 2,250,000 bu. at mills and 
country stations. The company’s 
flour mills include a 4,300-sack mill 
at Kansas City, 2,800 at Blackwell, 
Okla., 2,400 at Newton, Kansas, and 
2,500 at Slater, Mo. The company’s 
formula feed plant is at Marshall, 
Mo. Included in the milling com- 
pany properties are 20 country eleva- 
tors in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri 
and Nebraska and six retail feed 
stores in Missouri. 


Capacity to 96,000 Sacks 

Purchase of the Midland company 
gives International Milling Co. own- 
ership of a total daily milling capac- 
ity of approximately 96,000 sacks of 
flour and cereal manufacturing ca- 
pacity of 3,000 cwts. The company’s 
total grain storage facilities now 
amount to around 28,000,000 bu. The 
company’s mills are located in Min- 
nesota, New York, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Michigan, Iowa 
and in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Ontario in Canada. 


The International firm was started 
as a 500-sack mill at New Prague, 
Minn., in 1892, by the late F. A. Bean, 
father of the present chairman of 
the board, Frank A. Bean. In time 
the company acquired other milling 
properties in the U.S. and Canada. 
It entered the southwestern milling 
field in 1934 at Greenville, Texas, and 
later acquired mills at Ponca City, 
Okla., and Salina, Junction City and 
Clay Center, Kansas. 


Nationally known in the flour trade 
and in export fields, the Midland com- 
pany has a historic connection with 
the development of milling in the 
Southwest. Its beginning was at New- 
ton, Kansas, where Bernhard War- 
kentin established a flour mill in 
1870, and was the major factor in 
bringing a group of Mennonite set- 
tlers from Russian Crimea to Kan- 
sas. The Mennonites brought with 
them Turkey hard winter wheat seed, 
which laid the foundation for the 
rapid development of wheat produc- 
tion in the Southwest. 

Later the Warkentin enterprises 
acquired other milling plants, and in 
1919 Carl B. Warkentin, son of Bern- 
hard, and his associates purchased 
the present mill in Kansas City and 





combined it with the other plants to 
form the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
The Midland plant at Kansas City was 
originally built by Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son, Philadelphia, which then oper- 
ated several mills in the West. Asso- 
ciated with the Shanes from the first 
in the operation of the company was 
John W. Cain, who was sales man- 
ager and later vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. Upon 
Mr. Warkentin’s death in 1942, Mr. 
Cain became president of the firm 
and continued in that capacity since. 

Early in 1943, Paul Uhlmann, at 
that time president of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., acquired the controlling 
stock of the Midland company from 
Mrs. C. B. Warkentin and her sister, 
Mrs. M. L. Alden. Mr. Uhlmann be- 
came chairman of the board in Janu- 
ary, 1947. He left fhe Uhlmann Grain 
Co. in 1947. 

John W. Cain will continue in 
charge as general manager of the 
Midland operations and Gordon B. 
Wood, who has been with Midland 
since 1919, will continue as general 
sales manager. Paul Uhlmann, Sr., 
and his son, Paul Uhlmann, Jr., are 
severing their connection with the 
company. 

Mr. Uhlmann, Sr., has made no 
announcement of future plans, and 
will take a vacation first, he said this 
week. 

Daily capacities of the mills owned 
by International before the Midland 
purchase are as follows: Davenport, 
Iowa, 5,000; Clay Center, 2,000; Junc- 
tion City, 1,200; Salina, 7,000; Detroit, 
6,000; New Prague, 4,500; St. Paul, 
4,000; Wabasha, Minn., 3,300; Bali- 
winsville, N.Y., 2,000; Buffalo, 14,000; 
Ponca City, 2,200; Greenville, 4.200. 

Plants of the Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., the International Milling 
Co.’s Canadian properties, have the 
following capacities: Calgary, Alta., 
2,100 bbl.; Humberstone, Ont., 5,000 
bbl.; Moose Jaw, Sask., 4,000 bbl.; 
Saskatoon, Sask., 3,500 bbl. The total 
capacities of the Canadian mills is 
equivalent to 28,600 sacks. 
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Used Bag Orders 
Effective in 
lowa, Michigan 


Iowa and Michigan were added 
during June to the growing list of 
states which have issued orders reg- 
ulating the reuse of flour bags. 

The Iowa Department of Agricul- 
ture order, effective July 1, requires 
that all flour sold, purchased or de- 
livered in that state must be in “new 
or properly laundered sacks.” 

The used bag order issued by the 
Michigan Agricultural Commission 
June 7 was given emergency status 
and became effective June 10 when 
Gov. Kim Sigler signed the order. It 











requires that all flour packed or used 
in that state must be in new con- 
tainers. 

These actions make a total of 13 
states that now have such orders in 
effect. These states are Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tex- 
as and Washington. 

There has been no further action 
taken on the proposed used bag regu- 
lation in Missouri and no restric- 
tions have been imposed. 
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PH. H. POSTEL, MILLING 
COMPANY HEAD, DIES 


<> 
Head of Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill., Dies Suddenly 
in St. Louis at 58 


ST. LOUIS—Philip H. Postel, 58, 
president of the Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill., died suddenly 
at St. Luke’s Hospital here July 2. 
He was apparently in good health at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Postel had been head of the 








Philip H. Postel 


milling firm since 1921, and was also 
president of the New Baden (IIl.) 
Milling Co. and the Rockbridge (TIil.) 
Grain Co. Active in his industry, Mr. 
Postel was a director and member of 
the executive committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, and was 
once chairman of that organization’s 
finance committee. He was a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Assn. 


In addition, Mr. Postel was presi- 
dent of the Bank of Mascoutah, 
which he helped found, and was a 
member of the Union League Club, 
Chicago, and fraternal organizations. 

He was graduated from Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, in 1911. 

The milling executive owned sev- 
eral thousand acres of farm land in 
St. Clair and Greene counties, and 
was a nationally known breeder of 
Aberdeen Angus cattle. On three oc- 
casions, hogs from the Postel farm 
took grand prize at the International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 

Mr. Postel is survived by his widow, 
Besse, whom he married in 1916, a 
daughter, Mrs. David Braswell, Wil- 
mington, Del., and a son, Charles W. 
Postel. 
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June 15 Parity 
Rates Up tc Bu. 
on Most Grains 


WASHINGTON—Parity rates for 
farm commodities as of June 15, 
announced June 29 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, showed most 
grains about 1¢ bu. higher than a 
month earlier. 

Midmonth parity for major farm com- 
modities, with comparisons, are here shown, 
per bu. unless otherwise stated: 


June 15, May 15, June 15, 
1948 1948 1947 





WOE. cc cveseucoves $ 2.22 $ 2.21 § 2.24 
. See ee 1.61 1.60 1.48 
J Sy es 1.00 -998 922 
Aes ee 1.55 1.56 1.43 
Sere 1.81 1.80 1.66 
Grain sorghums ... 3.04 3.03 2.80 
Soybeans .......... 2.41 2.40 2.22 
Tae eee 4.24 4.23 eee 
Pn OG ssnescés .475 .473 445 
Hogs, cwt. ........ 18.20 18.20 16.80 
See -459 -458 -423 
GOO, FRA wc ccccecs 3112 = .31 -2864 





Basing Point, Quantity Discount 
Effect to Be Probed by Senate 


WASHINGTON—A Senate investi- 
gation of the effect on domestic in- 
dustry of federal court decisions 
against the use of basing point and 
quantity discounts was assured by 
the recent congressional approval of 
a $50,000 grant for the purpose. 

A committee was named to hold 
the hearings, which are expected to 
open here and extend to possible re- 
gional studies. 

Those on the committee are: Ho- 
mer Capehart (R., Ind.), chairman; 
R. O. Brewster (R., Maine); A. W. 
Hawkes (R., N.J.); Brian MacMahon 
(D., Conn.), and Edwin C. Johnson 
(D., Colo.). 

At preliminary hearings held here 
by a Senate subcommittee, the trend 
of questioning was aimed at deter- 
mining the enforcement of the fed- 
eral court decisions against the use 





of basing point and quantity dis- 
counts which were allegedly dis- 
criminatory under the terms of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Witnesses be- 
fore these hearings were the Federal 
Trade Commission officials who stat- 
ed that the basing point and quantity 
discount cases clearly involved sys- 
tematic use of common delivered 
prices which were discriminatory to 
either buyers or sellers of a competi- 
tive class. The FTC commissioners 
said that they could not measure the 
impact of these decisions on prices 
of products of the industries involved 
and said that this matter was more 
properly a problem of the basic anti- 
trust law rather than one of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Schedule of the hearings will be 
announced within two or three weeks 
as soon as a staff has been assem- 
bled, Sen. Capehart’s office stated. 
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Posting their scores at the completion of 18 holes of golf are, from left to 
right, R. M. Hersey, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; E. H. Roberts, a guest of W. C. 
Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co. (third from left) and John Tatam, 
International Milling Co. 


These pictures are a camera report of the ninth annual meeting 
of the Elbow Bend Golf Assn. and Self-Improvement Society, held 
at Winona, Minn., June 29, with Frank J. Allen, vice president and 
general manager of the Bay State Milling Co. of Winona, as host. 
Golf was the principal activity of the 61 members who attended. 
Golf prizes were awarded at a dinner at the Winona Country Club 
and went to A. E. Wilson, First National Bank, Minneapolis, low 
gross; J. Irl Beatty, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., blind bogey; A. L. Burdick, 


Gene DuBois, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minne- 
apolis; Don E. Rogers, The Northwestern Miller, 
and W. M. Steinke, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, 


This was another of the foursomes who toured the Winona Country Club 
golf course. From left to right in the picture are: Frederick Atkinson, 
Atkinson Milling Co.; Gordon Clark, International Milling Co., E. M. 
Colton, Colton Economic Service, and Atherton Bean, International Milling 
Co., all of Minneapolis. 


T. S. Sanford and J. ‘B. Groebner, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Mitn., refreshing themselves 
at the snack bar after completing a round on 
“the toughest golf course in Minnesota” in the 
opinion of many of the golfers. 
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6: ‘ nate 
Seated at a table in the Winona Country Club’s 19th hole are, from left 
to right, Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, host for the 
meeting; R. R. Brotherton, Bay State superintendent; C. T. Vandenover, 
Atkinson Milling Co., and Elmer A. Whiteman, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


Electric Steel Elevator Co., most 2’s; W. M. Steinke, King Midas 
Flour Mills, booby prize; S. T. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., highest score on one hole. C. T. Vandenover, Atkinson 
Milling Co., and Atherton Bean, International Milling Co., tied for 
second on the blind bogey prize. Millers who came from a distance 
to attend the outing included two Chicagoans, L. A. Mackenroth, 
Standard Milling Co., and G. R. Krueger, Central Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 


Cc. T. Vandenover, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, trying their skill at gin rummy. Both 
said they lost, but that’s only the millers’ standard 
replv—to beat the income tax. 


Seated on a bunker near the 18th green are Max Lehman, formerly of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; H. E. 
Yantis, The Northwestern Miller; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., and 
A. L. Burdick, Electric Steel Elevator Division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. All men are Minneapolitans. 
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FREQUENCY OF INQUIRIES SEEN 


AS CLUE TO MORE FLOUR SALES 


Buyers Keeping Up With Market Values — May Book 
When Their Ideas of Prices Are Confirmed—Sagging 
Wheat Offset by Lower Millfeeds 





HEAVY BUYING REPORTED 


The biggest wave of flour buying 
in some time swept into the market 
overnight July 6-7 and a _ heavy 
amount of bakery flour was booked 
for as far as 120 days into the fu- 
ture. All types and sizes of buyers 
were in the market and practically 
every mill shared in the selling. Some 
of the large chain bakers bought only 
July requirements, but others went 
90 and 120 days ahead. 





There are indications that some 
fairly broad long-term flour business 
may be just around the corner. As 
yet, the volume is holding at below 
75% of mill capacity. The orders gen- 
erally are small individually and 
shipping specifications call for prompt 
or 30 days, but the encouraging fea- 
ture is the continued frequency of 
buyer inquiries for prices. Millers 
view this as an indication that 
buyers are alert and as soon as they 
have made up their minds that prices 
are right, a good volume of actual 
orders is viewed as likely. One round- 
lot sale of springs for 120 days’ ship- 
ment was booked late last week. 
Others are expected to follow. Wheat 
prices are sagging under pressure 
of large new crop receipts, but mill- 
feed values also are dropping fast 
and one offsets the other. Much wheat 
is being ordered into storage by farm- 
ers to take advantage of the record- 
breaking loan level. 


PMA IDLE; SOME 
PRIVATE EXPORTS 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was not in the flour mar- 
ket last week, but a few importing 
countries were shopping around. The 
Netherlands raised its sights to $6.32 
sack, c. and f. Amsterdam and a few 
small lots were sold on that basis. 
More than three quarters of its Au- 
gust quota is yet to be obtained and 
this business is expected to be com- 
pleted July 7. India withdrew. from 
the market, but must buy both July 
and August allocations. Norway 
acquired added amounts against its 
August allocation, paying around 
$4.77 sack, gulf. About 1,000 long 
tons remain to be purchased by that 
country. 


ONE CHAIN BOOKS 
SPRING FLOUR 


Spring wheat flour trade was 
marked by the first round-lot chain 
bakery buying in a long time. One 
large concern booked 150,000 sacks 
of spring for 120 days’ shipment. 
Other large buyers still have not 
taken hold, some saying they intend 
to stay with hand-to-mouth buying 
policy for awhile longer and others 
undecided. Medium and smaller buy- 
ers cling to their policy of keeping 
up with the market, but not buying 
for much beyond 30-day needs. The 
pressure on wheat prices which is be- 
ing exerted by the heavy marketings 
of new wheat in the Southwest is 
being watched closely by flour buyers 
and many of them still have bearish 
ideas. Millers, however, call attention 
to sagging millfeed values, which be- 


gan in a big way over the week-end, 
as an offset to easiness in wheat. 
Family trade is quiet. Last week’s 
sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
67% of capacity, against 73% the 
previous week and 72% a year ago. 
Shipments were 79%, against 77% a 
week previous. 


BETTER SOUTHWESTERN 
SALES EXPECTED 


Current domestic flour trade in the 
Southwest is slow, but prospects are 
bright for a greatly expanded volume 
of sales in the near future. Most 
bakers have been limiting purchases 
to carlot quantities for prompt or July 
shipment, but a large number are 
on the verge of buying as soon as the 
wheat market drops to their ideas of 
price. This may occur this week with 
the annual rush of new wheat to Kan- 
sas City. Meanwhile, export sales con- 
tinue brisk and compose more than 
half of the business being done. Sales 
by mills in the Southwest averaged 
52% of capacify last week, against 
77% the previous week and 109% a 
year ago. Persistent cut-rate quota- 
tions indicate that some mills still are 
seeking July running time at any 
cost, but by far the majority of mills 
are well set for July and are showing 
no concern. A labor dispute in Kansas 
City mills was settled with only a one- 
day work stoppage and mills ran full 
time the remainder of the week. 


EASTERN TRADE 
MOSTLY CAUTIOUS 


Flour sales at Buffalo are near a 
standstill as the trade continues to 
purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Apparently most buyers are well cov- 
ered and prefer to await new crop 
price developments. In the metropoli- 
tan New York area a cross section of 
flour outlets took limited to moderate 
quantities. All classes of buyers 
showed interest, but price ideas in 


many instances were below mills’ of- 
fers. Two of the large baking con- 
cerns bought moderately at prices 
well below the general range, but sev- 
eral medium-sized bakers have suffi- 
cient bookings to carry them through 
July or mid-August. 

Buyers at Boston continue to pur- 
chase flour only for immediate needs, 
despite lower quotations. Sellers re- 
port that buyer resistance is even 
greater than it has been in recent 
weeks. Declining tendency of prices 
thus far has accomplished little in the 
way of stimulating buying interest at 
Philadelphia. Takings by all segments 
of the trade are in small lots, with the 
rank and file of buyers still bearish. 
Efforts of mill representatives in the 
Pittsburgh area to use the lower 
prices as sales stimulants failed to 
bring out any large-scale buying. Buy- 
ers limited purchases to small fill-ins 
for prompt and immediate delivery. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE NEARBY 


Steady buying of one and two car 
lots of flour, with an occasional larg- 
er order, continues at Chicago. Buyers 
are covering only nearby needs and 
show no inclination to enter the mar- 
ket for larger purchases. Family flour 
business is still quiet. Flour buyers at 
St. Louis continue to wait for the gen- 
eral new crop wheat movement before 
booking in volume. Stocks of jobbers 
and bakers are reported very light. 
Only a few lots were booked for 30 
to 60-day shipment. 


SOUTHERN ORDERS 
MOSTLY FILL-INS 


Southern and southeastern flour 
trade continues of light volume, with 
buyers showing little interest in mak- 
ing long-term commitments. Occasion- 
al sales for 60-day shipment are re- 
ported by New Orleans handlers, but 
as a general rule the specifications 
are for immediate and prompt de- 
livery. Reports from Atlanta indicate 
a steady volume of small fill-in or- 
ders, but few of them run beyond 
July. At the same time, mill represen- 
tatives are not pushing for new con- 
tracts. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
GRINDING ACTIVELY 


Continued improvement is noted in 
the flour market at Seattle, with ex- 





Vacation Lull Continues to Hold 
Damper on Durum Granular Sales 


With the vacation period under 
way, the seasonal slump in macaroni 
and noodle demand has started. Dur- 
ing this period, some manufacturers 
close down for mass vacations of 
their employees and as a result few 
of them are interested: in booking 
large amounts of durum granulars. 
Consequently, durum millers report 
trade still of light volume and are 
losing sOme running time as a result 
of slower shipping directions on pre- 
vious bookings. 

Durum premiums on the Minne- 
apolis market show a further drop 
during the past week, with choice 
milling types down to about 21¢ over 
the Minneapolis July future on July 
3. Receipts of durum are not large, 
but with the reduced milling demand 
and the continued favorable outlook 
for the new crop, the price basis has 
sagged under lack of broad interest. 
Durum granulars, as a result, are 
down to $5.30 sack, bulk Minneapo- 
lis, for July shipment, with about 
10¢ sack premium asked for August. 

Much interest is manifest concern- 


ing the effects of current extremely 
high temperatures in the durum 
wheat producing area. At the mo- 
ment, the crop generally is able to 
withstand the terrific heat by reason 
of good subsoil moisture supplies, but 
a prolonged period of heat without 

rain could be serious. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 3, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better........ $2.46@2.50 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 2.46 @ 2.50 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 2.45 @2.49 
2 DUPER OF DOCCOE csc cccvacccces 2.33@2.49 
S COUPEE GF DOCG ccc ccccisccss 2.33@2.49 
S DUPE GF BOGE ccsciciacicsse 2.32@2.48 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
June 27-July 3. 9 55 53 
Previous week . 12 *207,296 81 
Year ago ...... 12 91,217 38 
Crop year 


production 
12,414,163 
9,556,879 


July 1-June 30, 1948 
July 1-June 30, 1947 
*Revised. 


July 6, 1948 


port prospects better and domestic 
buyers starting to buy further ahead. 
One mill reported bookings to 60 days. 
Portland mills report domestic buyers 
not interested in taking hold at the 
lower price levels, but mills have a 
fairly good grind ahead of them for 


(Continued on page 87) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED PRICES START 
LONG EXPECTED DROP 


—<>— 
Sagging Corn, Oats Prices, Coupled 
with Slow Demand and Increased 
Offerings, Break Millfeeds 


The long predicted break in mill- 
feed prices apparently has begun. 
Prices have dropped from $5 to $6 
ton on bran and as much as $10 ton 
on middlings and shorts within the 
past week. Declining feed grain 
values, good pasturage over most 
sections and prospects for increased 
supplies of millfeed from an expected 
improvement in flour demand are the 
principal factors in the sliding mill- 
feed values. 

Formula feed trade with Northwest 
mills is somewhat spotty. Individual 
plants report sudden slackening in 
demand at times for no apparent rea- 








The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 288.5 as of 
June 29, off one point for the 
week. The feed grain index_was_ 
311.5, off 1.5 points. -_ 











son, while others do a fairly good 
business. The circumstances change 
at frequent intervals, but the gener- 
al average is only a fair volume of 
business and mostly on a_ nearby 
basis. This makes it difficult for mills 
to plan their operations for any 
length of time ahead. At times they 
can see a full week’s operations on 
their books and a few days later the 
backlogs may be down to two or 
three days running time. 

Poultry feed trade had been run- 
ning fairly good until this week, 
when it decreased. Declining feed 
grain prices and a _ sharp break 
in millfeeds may have influenced 
feeders to hold off on _ further 
purchases, hoping for further price 
concessions. Similar circumstances 
also were reported in connection with 
hog feeds. The lower ingredient 
prices allowed mills to reduce formu- 
la feed lists several dollars a ton this 
week. 

Instead of singing the blues, south- 
western formula feed manufacturers 
are mildly surprised at the continued 
good demand for their products this 
week, and a number of them in check- 
ing up on June production say that 
their output was better than any 
other month this year. Most manu- 
facturers expect production to con- 
tinue good at least for the next two 
weeks, but a seasonal hot weather 
decline in demand may begin in the 
near future. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 51,882 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 56,253 tons 
in the week previous and 52,625 tons 
in similar period a year ago. 
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Wheat Fatures Drop Below 
Advanced Loan Levels 


Pressure of New Crop Marketings in Southwest 
and Favorable Corn Crop Outlook Depress Prices 


Near-by deliveries of wheat futures 
dropped below federal loan levels in 
a bearish market last week. Pressure 
on prices was generated by expand- 
ing scope of winter wheat harvest- 
ing in the Southwest, with thresh- 
ing returns continuing to surprise 
everyone. Unusually favorable prog- 
ress of the growing corn crop con- 
tributed to the feeling that total 
grain supplies in the coming crop 
year will again approach the record- 
breaking totals of recent years. At 
the same time, the improved crop 
conditions in Europe indicate that 
the foreign drain on U.S. supplies 
may not be as great. Many observ- 
ers have expressed the opinion that 
the government will be hard pressed 
to maintain prices at the mandatory 
90% of parity price supports, either 
by advancing money to farmers 
through loans on wheat or by care- 
fully timed purchases in the open 
market against the export program. 

As compared with a week ago, 
near-by wheat futures are off 2% @ 
5%¢ bu., and later positions are down 
1% @2%¢. Closing prices July 9 were: 
Chicago—July $2.28% @2.28%, Sep- 
tember $2.2914@2.30, December 
$2.30%, May $2.28% @2.29; Minneapo- 
lis—July $2.291%4, September $2.26% ; 
Kansas City—July $2.18% @2.18%; 
September $2.20% @2.20%, December 
$2.21% @2.21%. 


Large Supplies Available 


ECA officials estimated that 1948- 
49 wheat exports to deficit countries 
would total around 375 to 380 million 
bushels, possibly up to 400 million. 
Such exports would be about 100 
million less than the record breaking 
total actually exported in the crop 
year just ended. Against this, a usu- 
ally reliable private crop expert July 
1 estimated the winter wheat crop 
at 907 million, against 877 million 
officially estimated by the government 
a month ago. He placed the probable 
spring wheat yield at 303 million, 
making a total crop possibility of 
1,210 million, which would be within 
155 million of last year’s record. In 
addition, the carry-over of old crop 
wheat June 30 probably was twice as 
great as last year’s meager total of 
84 million. Estimates of the corn crop 
this season are placing the outturn 
above the 3  billion-bushel mark, 
against the 1947 outturn of 2.4 bil- 
lion. 


On the strengthening side was the 
official 1948 wheat loan announce- 
ment, which placed the rate at $2 
bu. on the farms, or 4¢ above the 
interim rate. The terminal rates for 
the 1948 crop now figures $2.29 at 
Chicago, $2.24 at Kansas City, $2.26 
at Minneapolis and $2.19 at Seattle. 
Farmers are reported ordering large 
amounts of current wheat marketings 
into storage for possible loans or later 
sales and a continuation of this could 
have a firming effect after the pres- 
sure of harvest movement has sub- 
sided. 

The nine principal winter wheat 
markets received 14,210 cars of wheat 
during the week ended July 1 as com- 
pared with 12,996 the previous week 
and 14,756 a year ago. Individual to- 
tals included 3,103 at Kansas City, 
247 at Omaha, 1,377 at Wichita, 2,348 
at Fort Worth, 305 at St. Louis, 221 





at St. Joseph, 3,401 at Enid, 2,088 
at Hutchinson and 1,120 at Salina. 


K.C. Receipts a Record 


The record-smashing arrival of 4,- 
578 cars in Kansas City over the holi- 
day week-end ran into a fairly good 
demand at that market and prices 
did not tumble as much as would 
be expected, since most of the grain 
already was selling under the govern- 
ment loan level. Ordinary premiums 
faded away to zero and with the July 
future at $2.18 at one point, wheat 
was actually offered 6¢ under the 
Kansas City loan rate of $2.24. Be- 
cause so much of the wheat figured 
below the government loan, by far the 
bulk of the receipts went into stor- 
age. Yet the three-day accumulation 
of cars up for cash sales was large. 
Most new crop flour business is still 
on tap but mills took hold actively to 
build up reserves. Ordinary No. 1 
dark, hard wheat premiums are down 
as much as 4¢ this week, 12% protein 
is 1@5¢ lower and 13% is off 1@3¢. 
Net losses of cash wheat are as much 
as 16%¢ this week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 3, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ 2.20% @2.45 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.20 @2.44 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.43 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.19 @2.42 
ee. ere 2.2 @2.24% 
No. 2 Red .......cceeseeeees 2.20% @2.24 
BO, FS BOS cccccvccvccesccocs 2.20 @2.23% 
i  .  arerrereree Terres: 2.19% @2.23 


Spring Premiums Break 


Liquidation of remaining old crop 
spring wheat supplies was active and 
receipts amounted to over 2,000 cars 
each at Minneapolis and Duluth. A 
rather consistent demand from ter- 
minal elevator buyers, both at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, tended to hold 
ordinary wheat fairly steady until the 
close of the week, when these buyers 
withdrew, apparently having filled 
their CCC commitments. As a result, 
premiums dragged at the low end of 
the range, while a slack mill de- 
mand weakened the high protein 
brackets. At the close ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
2@6¢ over July. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein was quoted at 1¢ over ordinary; 
13% protein 8¢; 14% protein 15¢; 
15% protein 22¢, and 16% protein 
30¢ over ordinary. Durum premiums 
also showed further sharp declines 
under the influence of very slow mill 
demand. Mills during the past few 
weeks have experienced a sharp let- 
up in demand for semolina and, there- 
fore, gave the cash durum market 
poor buying support. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 3: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. .......-e0es $2.32 @2.35 
1 DNS 59 ID, ..ccccccceceeesees 2.31@2.34 
1 DNS 58 Ib. ..cieececceccneeee 2.31@ 2.34 
2 DNS 57 Id. .nrecceccerevvvves 2.30@ 2.33 
3 DNB G6 Id. ..cccccsccceccees 2.28 @2.32 
S DNS GE We ccicincicicccccaee- 2023.31 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1@2¢, 13% 6@7¢, 14% 12@13¢, 
15% 19@20¢, 16% 27@28¢. 


Pacific Prices Easier 

Pacific Northwest wheat prices are 
gradually slipping to a new crop 
basis. The wheat crop is later than 
usual, although prospects continue for 
the biggest crop in history. Car short- 
ages are already showing up. There 
is a good demand for July delivery 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8S. expressed in percentages: 











June 27- June 29- June 30- 
July 3, Previous July 5, July 6, July 1-7, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PHOT WORE ccciccdccssesevcscens 708,582 *731,873 694,239 302,531 713,589 
Southwest ....cccscccccsvcccoces 1,406,816 1,568,302 1,453,755 1,204,738 1,186,045 
) | | ierrrrre rey yer Terre ee 488,142 *524,746 556,771 451,683 463,408 
Central and Southeast ........ 556,357 *434,663 411,041 222,517 482,236 
North Pacific Coast .........++- 334,868 *329,989 264,568 271,291 354,213 
POCRIS cccsicosecvosesveove 3,494,765 3,589,573 3,380,374 2,452,760 3,199,491 
Percentage of total U. S. output 66 66 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated———_—_,, ca— July 1 to—-7. 
June 27- une 29- June 30- 
July 3, Previous July 5, July 6, July 1-7, June 30, June 30, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 68 70 66 ~ 36 76 44,261,391 49,711,138 
Southwest. ...... 90 100 95 3 87 77,199,523 75,393,894 
Buffalo ......+-- 81 87 93 75 77 26,349,808 27,236,395 
Central and S. E. 75 69 52 30 61 28,233,303 28,018,076 
No. Pacific Coast 86 85 74 75 86 17,160,979 18,483,372 
SOtAIS ccccce 81 85 78 59 79 193,205,004 198,842,875 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 27-July 3 .. 376,920 300,519 80 June 27-July 3 .. 378,960 250,912 66 
Previous week .. 376,920 387,465 103 Previous week .. 378,960  *271,975 72 
Year O80 wcccces 372,720 347,503 93 “ : : 
Two years ago .. 364,320 283,625 78 TOOF OBO ccccces 378,360 265,952 70 
Five-year average .......ssseeeees 81 Two years ago .. 360,360 97,428 30 
Ten-year AVCTAGE .... 6. eee eee eeeees 76 Five-year Average ......eeeeeeeeee _ 68 
Wichita Ten-year AVETAZS ...... cee esceenee 53 
June 27-July 3 .. 118,800 108,274 91 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 = 113,594 b+ Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
YOO? O80 ccsrveve 118,800 115,320 98 
Two years ago .. 112,500 91,074 81 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year AVCTAZE: 2... cece ceccces 87 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVeTAGE ...-- eee eeeeeees 74 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
June 27-July 3 .. 100,200 99,126 99 June 27-July 3 .. 666,600 457,670 69 
Previous week .. 100,200 100,720 101 Previous ,week .. 666,600 *459,898 69 
Year ago ....... 100,200 85,839 86 i error 667,800 428,287 64 
Two years ago .. 84,600 70,383 83° Two years ago .. 667,800 192,378 29 
Five-year Average .....+.+++++++es 83 Five-year average .........eseeees 54 
SE PORT CRIN ens onsnnereseesen 84 = Ten-year average ........eeeeeeees 48 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


June 27-July 3 .. 964,680 898,897 93 
Previous week .. 964,680 966,523 100 
Yea? QO ccsecce 944,280 905,093 96 
Two years ago .. 894,660 759,656 85 
Five-year Average ..... cere eeeeeee 84 
DOM-FORE BVOTEMS occcccccncccccces 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


June 27-July 3 .. 741,364 556,357 75 
Previous week .. 627,964 *434,663 69 
SOGP GRO ecccces 791,766 411,041 52 
Two years ago .. 735,606 222,517 30 
Five-year Average ......iccesesece 56 
TUM WVGTED 66k cic ce cccencenes 56 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
June 27-July 3 .. 604,200 488,142 81 
Previous week .. 604,200 *524,746 87 
mee GRO ccssics 601,200 556,711 93 
Two years ago .. 601,200 451,683 75 
Five-year average .........eese0e8 75 
WORD QUERIES sce cccccsccsescer 72 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June .27-July 3 .. 243,000 234,504 97 
Previous week .. 243,000 *255,691 105 
ZOO OHO cicccee 223,320 131,342 * 69 
Two years ago .. 225,720 166,228 74 
Five-year average .......s.eeeeees 75 
Ten-year average .......-.scceeees 67 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 27-July 3 .. 146,400 100,364 69 
Previous week .. 146,400 *74,298 51 
Year AGO ....0-. 134,200 133,226 92 
Two years ago .. 134,200 105,063 78 
Five-year Average ........esseeeee 75 
ZOM-FORE BVETERS cccccscccccscvsces 70 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*°—, -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


production 


June 27-July 3. 28,488 28,488 13,492 


Previous week . 31,758 $13,931 
Two weeks ago . 29,188 13,942 
BOOT. cotsccicese 29,439 29,439 13,122 
BUT LEE 18,673 18,673 4,689 
ME sevienweus'’s 24,017 24,017 14,450 
Fee 21,204 21,204 9,439 
5-year average . 24,364 24,364 11,038 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 
9,90 


13,492 > 9,902 51,882 51,882 
410,564 56,253 
11,014 64,228 
13,122 10,064 10,064 62,625 52,625 
4,689 7,001 7,001 30,363 30,363 
14,450 9,384 9,384 47,851 47,851 
9,439 7,474 7,474 38,117 38,117 
11,038 8,765 8,765 44,167 44,167 
TAll mills. tRevised. 





at $2.22 bu., but five-day shipment 
commands a price of around $2.32 
for ordinary soft white. August-Sep- 
tember wheat, however, July 3 was 
worth only $2.20, or 1¢ higher than 
the loan value. The government 
bought nearly a million bushels 
through Portland last week. Rumors 


of car service orders are already 
being heard, with prospects that this 
will come to pass at any time. Some 
railroads have only a few cars on 
their lines. But it is already difficult 
to obtain cars on any line. Crop 
conditions. are now ideal, but har- 
vest will be about two weeks late. 
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Wheat Holds Well on Record Receipts 





WITH VALUES BELOW LOAN RATE, 
FARMERS ORDER GRAIN TO STORE 


Open Market Offerings Meet Good Milling, Elevator De- 
mand—Premiums Reach Attractive Levels—Week- 
end Receipts at K. C. Set Record of 4,578 Cars 


KANSAS CITY—In the face of ex- 
tremely heavy arrivals of wheat at 
terminal markets in the Southwest, 
wheat prices slipped only moderately 
this week. Lack of selling pressure 
from procurers and the fact that 
prices were below loan values were 
the principal market sustaining fac- 
tors. Futures prices July 6 held losses 
to fractions, but there was a 1@3¢ 
break in cash premiums. The pre- 
mium drop developed a friendly at- 
titude among mill and elevator buy- 
ers and cash purchases were liberal. 

Four out of five cars received at 
Kansas City were destined for stor- 
age, sales amounting to around 20% 
of the wheat that reached this mar- 
ket over the holidays. 


Receipts Set Record 


Arrivals at Kansas City were 4,578 
cars over the Fourth of July week- 
end, a record number for this market. 
The previous high mark was 3,579 
ears on July 5, 1938. Last year the 
peak receipts came on July 14, when 
two-day receipts totaled 2,721 cars. 

The large receipts at Kansas City 
were matched by similar heavy ar- 
rivals at other markets. Wichita, 
Kansas, had 1,229 cars; Enid, Okla., 
1,066; Salina, Kansas, 1,033; Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, 940; St. Joseph, Mo., 
425, and Ft. Worth, Texas, 888. 

There was an active mill interest 
in buying wheat and fair to good 
commercial elevator purchasing. 
Around 950 cars were sold July 6 at 
Kansas City, or 21% of the receipts. 
Local demand was the major factor, 
as little outside buying was evident. 

A sharp drop in cash wheat pre- 
miums was the chief inducement to 
purchasing. Ordinary wheat went to 
a basis equal to futures and protein 
types sold at the lowest premiums 
for many months. The basis looked 
attractive to many buyers and they 
took offerings liberally. Mill buying 
might have been greater, but many 
buyers were choosy as to moisture 
content and origin points and took 
only wheat that could meet their 
specifications on these points. 

During the past week cash pre- 
miums have broken 2@3¢ bu. Or- 
dinary commanded no premium July 
6, 12% protein was on a basis of 2% 
@3¢ premium and 13% protein 6@7¢ 
premium. These levels are about one 
third of those prevailing a year ago. 


Prices Below Loan Level 


Ordinary wheat at Kansas City sold 
July 6 as low as 6¢ below the gov- 
ernment loan basis of $2.24 and 
closed at around 5¢ below. Even 13% 
protein at one time was no higher 
than the loan value. Because of this 
discount, there is no real bearishness 
in the grain and milling industry on 
the future course of wheat prices. 
Most traders feel that farmers will 
not sell very much wheat when they 
can put it under loan and be assured 
of the present price, with a chance 
to hold it for higher levels. 


Once under loan, the wheat will be 
tied up at least until the market ad- 
vances sufficiently to permit the pro- 
ducer to more than offset the charges 
that accrue if he elects to pay his 
loan and sell the wheat commercially. 

Indications are that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may reinstate its 


. purchase certificate plan, which fa- 


cilitates this kind of wheat holding. 
Under this program the producer buys 
a certificate for a small fee for the 
sale to CCC of a specific number of 
bushels of wheat, not to exceed the 
amount of wheat produced on his own 
farm. He can exercise his certificate 
rights or not, as he chooses, up to 
the time the loan program expires. 
Few purchase certificates were sold 
last year, becatfse wheat stayed well 
above loan levels. This year’s loan 
basis is 16¢ higher than last year. 


CCC Continues Buying 


The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued as a moderately heavy buyer 
of wheat this week, and announced 
purchases of 2,075,500 bu. at Kan- 
sas City July 3. The agency’s buying 
price for all July remained at 10¢ 
over Chicago, basis Gulf ports, with 
a futures maximum of $2.27%. For 
the past week agency purchases to- 
taled 7,700,000 bu. at all points. 

Heavy shipments of wheat to Gulf 
ports have resulted in embargoes at 
Houston and Galveston wharves ele- 
vators. Wheat was arriving too fast 
to handle. 

Excessive June rains halted harvest 
activities in the earlier sections and 
created a simultaneous demand for 
boxcars from all sections when har- 
vest was resumed. 

“So far this year railroads have 
satisfactorily coped with the wide- 
spread demand for wheat transpor- 
tation,” R. E. Clark, car service divi- 
sion, American Association of Rail- 
roads, said here July 6. “Continued 
smooth functioning of the movement 
will now depend largely upon termin- 
al and subterminal facilities to un- 
load and return empties to the roads.” 


Railroads Better Equipped 

Railroads are better equipped to 
handle this year’s wheat crop, Mr. 
Clark said, for there are 5500 more 
boxcars on southwestern lines this 
year. During June 80,066 boxcars 
were loaded in the Southwest, com- 
pared with 52,524 in 1947. 

A larger wheat carry-over this year 
is using up more country elevator 
space in the Southwest, leaving less 
room for new wheat storage, Mr. 
Clark reported. Some country eleva- 
tors are as much as 50% filled with 
old crop wheat. The percentage, how- 
ever, varies down to 10%. 

Wheat is being piled on the ground 
in Kansas, but much of it is there 
for reason of quality, he said. Be- 
cause of the high moisture content, 
many farmers are allowing the wheat 
to dry out under the sun’s rays be- 
fore shipping or storing it elsewhere. 





Making a western Kansas trip by 
air with Gov. Frank Carlson of Kan- 
sas July 2, Mr. Clark said that prac- 
tically every field they observed had 
some water standing in it. Most 
fields had been cut around the water, 
the rest to be combined when dry. 


Elevator Jam Feared 


Many elevator operators are appre- 
hensive over the storage space situ- 
ation at southwestern terminals and 
subterminals. At Kansas City opinion 
is that elevators will be filled within 
30 days. Similar situations exist at 
other points. Some of the largest 
operators now have commitments 
that will absorb all of their unfilled 
bins and they are no longer inter- 
ested in taking wheat for storage. 

Should much wheat go under loan 
it could easily become frozen until 
prices advance considerably. At pres- 
ent price relationships between Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, it is not pos- 
sible for the surplus wheat to flow to 
Chicago elevators which are out of 
line for commercial demand. On July 
7 the Chicago market closed about 
four cents too low in relation to 
Kansas City to permit movement due 
to the large central states crop 
which is selling below the level of 
hard winter wheat in the southwest. 
Unless the CCC becomes more active 
as a buyer, grain traders feel that 
there could be some distress wheat 
show up on the market within a few 
weeks for lack of a storage home. 

Over the holiday week-end CCC 
purchased 9,655,000 bu. wheat at 
Kansas City. The large volume may 
represent the beginning of more ac- 
tive procurement by the government, 
for the total exceeds the sum of pur- 
chases in the preceding fortnight. 
The agency reduced its gulf all July 
bid July 7 to 9¢ over Chicago July, 
maximum on that future being set at 
$2.30%. Substantial amounts of 
grain sorghums were also acquired 
over the week-end. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS SEED MEN TO MEET 

WICHITA—The midyear meeting 
of the Kansas Seed Dealers Assn. will 
take place in Wichita, July 16-17, at 
the Hotel Broadview. 


Blistering Heat 
Puts Spring 
Wheat to Test 


MINNEAPOLIS—Temperatures of 
100° plus for seven straight days have 
prevailed over most of the Northwest. 
So far, the effect has been to force 
crops along at a rapid rate, as soil 
moisture supplies were ample, but a 
continuation of such temperature ex- 
tremes will soon begin to cause de- 
terioration unless good rains are re- 
ceived in the very near future. Cumu- 
lative rainfall over most of the spring 
wheat states is well below normal 
and subsoil reserves are not sufficient 
to withstand many more blistering 
days. 

The Occident Elevator division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., report- 
ing on eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota, says the weather has 
been too hot for grains that are in 
the blossom or milk stage and dry 
spots in the area report crops fading 
fast. 

“The next two weeks will probably 
decide whether we have a fair crop 
or half a crop,” the Occident report 
added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL OUTING PLANNED 

MINNEAPOLIS—The annual Min- 
neapolis Baker-Allied picnic will be 
held at Webb’s Place, Bass Lake, 
July 21, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by J. M. Long, secretary, 
Associated Bakers of Minneapolis. 
Bill Leininger, Falls Bakery, Minne- 
apolis, is chairman of the affair. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT STORED AT CHURCHILL 

TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has stored 2,500,000 bu. wheat 
at the Hudson Bay port of Churchill 
for shipment this year. The total 
amount shipped to Britain by this 
route will depend on prairie wheat 
production. Six ships have been li- 
censed to export wheat. 





Wage Rate Boost 14¢ Hourly 
Ups Flour Production Costs 


KANSAS CITY—Agreement on a 
14¢ increase in hourly wage rates was 
reached June 29 between the Kansas 
City flour milling companies and the 
American Federation of Grain Proc- 
essors (A.F.L.) Local 18852. 

Millers pointed out that the in- 
creased wage rates will give another 
boost to flour production costs, a 
trend that is evident in the milling 
industry throughout the country. De- 
pending on the size of the mill and 
rate of activity, the new contract 
will advance costs between 3¢ and 4¢ 
ewt., mill officials estimated. 

The new compact runs for two 
years from June 15, 1948, and the 
wage agreement is retroactive to 
that date. Wage discussions may be 
reopened after a year. The new con- 
tract provides for three-weeks vaca- 
tion for those who have 25 years or 
more of service. Operations of a 


“swing shift” in individual mills will 
be subject to special negotiations 
with the union when a milling com- 
pany desires to establish such a shift. 

The agreement was reached after 
a one-day strike that closed the mills 
June 28. Union members voted to 
abandon the strike while negotiations 
were continued. 

The mills covered by the area con- 
tract are General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City; Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Kansas City, St. Joseph, and 
Clinton, Mo., and Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Lindsborg, McPherson and Rus- 
sell, Kansas; Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City and Fort 
Scott, Kansas; Paniplus Co., Kansas 
City; Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas; Thomas Page Milling 
Co., Topeka. 
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PRECSION... 


+ 


a story of flour research <4, 
ay 








7 / 


Somé- years ago we sought a word to describe our methods and 
products—a word that would tell you what pains we take to make 
our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the same properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of “precision” are named 
Topper, Flaming Arrow, and Big Boy. 


/ 
4 
4 


/THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The long-predicted break in 
millfeed prices apparently began in earnest 
this week, when the bottom fell out of 
bran prices to the extent of about $5 ton 
and standard midd@Jings broke $9 ton. Other 
were down in sesser amounts. De- 


types 
seemed to have dried up from all 


mand 


classes of buyers. Offerings were not es- 
pecially heavy or pressing, but the sup- 
plies which came on the open market were 
difficult to place and with the market 
breaking on light selling pressure, buyers 


backed off entirely. Favorable prospects 
for the growing corn crop, larger estimates 
on winter wheat returns and proximity of 
new crop oats supplies also contributed to 
the bearish trend. Quotations July 6: bran 
$57, standard midds. $70, flour midds, $78, 
red dog $81.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is strong; the trend low- 
er and supplies are light; pure bran $60, 
standard bran $59, flour midds. $80, mixed 
feeds $73, red dog $82. 

Kansas City: The millfeed market became 
completely demoralized the middle of last 
week, and as yet the decline has not slowed 
down. Within one week shorts have lost 
about $15 ton in value, but the drop in 
bran is not quite as drastic. A pinch in 


deliveries against June future sales failed 
to develop to any extent, and loaded car 
offerings of shorts appeared from every- 


where. A slow demand does not come near 
absorbing all the offers. Excellent corn 
prospects and the resulting slide of corn 
values have also had a profoundly bearish 
effect on millfeed. Feed mixers are buying 
only necessary requirements and are not 
expecting any better than average produc- 
tion of formula feeds in the next month, 
so purchasing continues hand-to-mouth. 
Quotations July 3: bran $53.50@54.50, shorts 
65.50 @66.50. 


Salina: Bran about $3@3.50 ton lower 
and shorts $7.50@8 ton lower, with de- 
mand good on the decline. Supplies are 


City: 
), 


basis 





adequate. (Quotations, 
bran $57@58, gray shorts $7: 

Hutchinson: Millfeed buyers backed away 
from the declining market, and for the 
first time in weeks feed was accumulated. 
Prices were off 5@8.50 compared with 
the preceding week, with shorts taking the 


Kansas 
50@73.5 











greatest dip. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $56 mill run $63.50@64, gray 
shorts $ )@72. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is low. 


with supplies ample. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $56, shorts $70@72; bran 
declined $4 and shorts $9, compared with 
previous week, 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $60@62, gray shorts $78@80, delivered 
TCP, about $5 lower on bran and $7 lower 
on shorts, compared to previous week. Fair 
demand, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $4@8.50 
lower per ton, with the larger decline in 
shorts. Quotations: bran $59@60, mill run 
$66.50@67.50, shorts $74@75. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
strong in this area, with supplies remain- 
ing insufficient to fill demands easily. Quo- 
tations: bran $62, shorts $76. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $60.75 @61.50, standard 


midds. $7678, flour midds. $83, red dog 
$85 @ 87. 
St. Louis: The market is exceedingly slow. 


Demand is poor and offerings are heavy. 
Bran is $1 off, gray ssorts $3 lower. Bran 
$60.50@61, gray shorts $76.50@77, spot de- 
livered St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices eased off with 
the more liberal offerings and continued 
good output. The trade is apparently satis- 
fled to cover needs from week to week 
in hope of lower prices in July and August. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, sacked: bran 
$68.50@69, standard midds. $83.50@84, flour 
midds. $84@85, red dog $85@86. 

Boston: Millfeeds are in poor demand 
this week, and with the exception of a 
few scattered sales, trading was at a near 
standstill. The heavy rains in this sector 
have put pastures in excellent condition 
apparently affecting the feed business. 

Spring bran slumped $4 to $71. Middlings 


were fairly firm early in the week but 
eased $2 from the high and closed $1 
net lower. Mixed feeds lost $3, while red 


dog dipped $1. 
Most buyers pointed to the fine 
outlook as reported 


crop 
from the grain-raising 
areas as sufficient reason for their re- 
luctance to commit themselves to any 
purchases beyond their immediate needs. 

Quotations spring bran $71, middlings 
$89, mixed feeds $83, red dog $91. 

Pittsburgh: Prices on bran fell sharply, 
and there is a wider variance in prices 
again at eastern and western points of offer- 
ings. When prices fell demand also tapered 
off, and only the smallest amounts of mill- 
feeds were purchased for immediate needs, 
Mills are not pressing for business in these 
lines, but offerings are sufficient to cover 
all needs. Bran is quoted at $67@70.20, 
standard midds. $83@86.20, flour midds, $92 
@92.20, red dog $93@93.20. 

Philadelphia: Dealers report that 
interest in millfeed is now on a reduced 
scale due to the improved pasturage in 
this area as an aftermath of the heavy 
rains in recent weeks. Those who do enter 
the market continue to show extreme cau- 
tion in placing orders and will take nothing 
except on an immediate shipment 








buying 


basis. 


Meanwhile, prices have dev eloped somewhat 
; quotation 
earlier at 


of an easy 
on bran 


undertone, 
down 


with the 
$1 from a week 
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$73@74, standard midds. easing 50¢ to $87 
@88, and red dog unchanged at $90@91. 


New Orleans: The violent declines in both 
bran and shorts while being wel accepted 
by the trade, are not producing heavier 
sales, despite the fact there is no great 
pressure on the part of the mills to sell. 
A limited amount of business was worked 
to both mixers and jobbers for immediate 
and first half July delivery. Export in- 
quiries are limited with no sales reported: 
bran $64.75@66, shorts $80.25@81. 


Atlanta: Demand is fair for bran; the 
trend downward. Supplies are sufficient; 
bran $68@69, gray shorts $81.50@83.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was definite- 
ly on the easy side as increased production 
and prospects of further increases stimulat- 
ed sales managers to put sales on the 
books. One major producer dropped his 
list $5 ton during the week, from $70 
to $65, and smaller mills as well as middle- 
men were indicating levels lower than 


this. The feed trade was apathetic and pre- 
ferred to sit on the sidelines to see how 
far down the market could work. 

As the price dropped, mill offal became 
a relatively more desirable feed from a 
cost standpoint than it has been for some 
time, and feed men indicated that they 
would probably step up consumption if the 
market does not move back up to previous 
highs. Spot quotations easy at $65, Seattle- 
Tacoma, late July and August about $63 


Ogden: Millfeed trade was slow during 
past week, with prices steady. Demand and 
supply are about equal, with plants work- 
ing to capacity six days a week and book- 
ings up to latter part of July. Quotationg: 
red bran and mill run $71, middlings $75; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $78, mid- 
dlings $82; to California: $78.50, middlings 
$85.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Portland: Mill run spot $63, August $60; 
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Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
continues at high level while supplies di- 
minish due to curtaileti flour mill operations. 
Quotations: bran $58.25, shorts $59.25, mid- 
dlings $61.25, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- Montreal 
basis. 


Winnipeg: Sharply reduced production has 
been the one factor that has so drastically 
reduced sales of all types of millfeeds in 
the past few months. Demand appears to 


be as keen as at any time, but supplies 
are sufficient to fill only a small portion 
of the buying orders. Sales in the three 


prairie provinces are unimportant and most 
of the output from western mills continues 
to move to Ontario and Quebec. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$49.25, shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver: Demand for millfeed con- 


tinues on a comparatively low level due to 
the high price as compared with other 
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feeds. Prairie mills are now offering freely, 
and shorts here are generally on the short 
side despite reduced consumption. Prices 
have advanced another $1 ton, and cash car 
quotations are: bran $56.80@57.80, shorts 
$57.80@58.80, middlings $60.80@61.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.12 July 6; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: There is very little de- 
mand for these products. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.05, oatmeal in 98- 
lb. jutes $6.10, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Only a small domestic trade 
was reported in rolled oats and oatmeal 
last week, with no export business actually 
confirmed. Supplies are moderate. Quota- 
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tions July 3: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.65 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Chicago: Rye flour prices are down 15@ 
20¢, but demand continues quiet and only 
small lot sales are being made. White pat- 
ent rye $5.60@5.75, medium $5.32@5.35, 
dark $4.25@4.80. 

Buffalo: Little interest is shown beyond 
fulfilling nearby needs. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $6.45, medium $6.10, dark 
$4.45. 

Pittsburgh: Only a minimum of rye flour 
sales materialized here although the prices 
skidded down. Stocks are low, but bakers 
are stretching supplies in hopes of lower 


price levels. Directions are good. Mill rep- 
resentatives believe that more buying of 
rye flours will soon be necessary. Rye flour, 
fancy white $6@6.16, medium $5.75@5.91, 
dark $5@5.06, blended $6.11, rye meal $5.31. 

New York: Light sales of rye flour were 
made early in the week by several mills 
at prices about 10¢ below levels at the 
close. Pure white patents $5.75 @5.90. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $6.20, medium $5.95, dark $4.20, rye 
meal $5.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.10, white pat- 
ent $7.45. 

Philadelphia: Demand for dark flour in 
this market has not been bolstered by the 
series of recent price cuts. As a result, 
dealings are extremely quiet, and actual 
purchases seem to be restricted to amounts 
sufficient to cover immediate needs. Some 
bakeries are said td have benefited from 
the deferred arrival of warm weather be- 
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cause rye products normally move slower 
during the hot months. The quotation on rye 
white of $5.95@6.05 is 25¢ under that of 
the week previous. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, and supplies 
are ample; rye, white $6.80, dark $4.80; 
down 5¢ sack. 

Minneapolis.: Rye flour trade holds to 
limited volume, with all classes of buyers 
indifferent toward anything except small 
lots for nearby shipment. Quotations: pure 
white $5.25, medium $5.05, dark $4.45, 
sacked, Minneapolis. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible stapply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., June 24, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur 7,109 496 1,842 4,083 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 3,226 a 75 49 
Churchill ....... 144 1 es 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

ere 410 o* 224 641 

.. jer 10,889 496 2,142 ,773 

Year ago ..... 14,497 841 3 


4 
4,394 3,87 
Receipts during week ending June 24: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,886 118 835 374 
Pacific seaboard. 25 os 6 ; 
Other terminals* 18 ay 6 5 

We bess xe% 2,928 118 847 379 


Shipments during week ending June 24: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 


pO Bree 2,340 22 1,168 463 
| rere rere 12 1 98 100 
Milled or . 
processed ... 11 oe 37 37 
Pacific seaboard— 
COGOR cccsvese 488 o% ‘a aT 
| PPerrr eres 41 os 34 12 
Other terminals* 26 as 9 135 
TOO sie eeces 2,918 23 1,346 748 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to June 24, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..125,329 8,315 42,929 37,795 
Pacific seaboard. 37,420 -e 1,335 786 
Churchill ....... 2,969 ‘ ee ee 
Other terminals* 2,224 4 1,617 2,839 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to June 24, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..123,392 


8,590 45,323 35,676 


@ 
Pacific seaboard. 36,161 -. 2,299 832 
Churchill ....... 41,976 a 40 ee 
Other terminals* 1,829 4 1,670 2,416 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. S. 
at the close of the week ending June 26, 
1948, and June 28, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— cin bond—, 
June June June June 
26, 28, 26, 28, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
WOME .ccces 69,549 21,025 35 12 
ee 4,986 11,233 oes eee 
oe 1,837 5,038 875 93 
 6kae eee 44 610 1,024 we 35 
| ae 7,057 7,753 816 eee 
Flaxseed .... 1,712 609 eee ee0 


Soybeans 1,508 2,258 

Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets June 26 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 190,000 (none) bu.; 
corn, 347,000 (303,000); rye, 13,000 (none). 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for June 26 and 








July 3: 

BRAN— June 26 July 3 
POS cccvesces $58.20@ 60.25 $....@ coe 
BE abensesces ~ «+» @t56.00 «++. @*53.00 
August ....... 52.30@ 52.65 . ++. @*50.30 
September .... 50.50@ 51.00 «+e @*48.90 
October .. 50.50@ 51.00 eee @*48,75 
November .... 50.50@ 51.00 oes + @*48.75 
December .... coee@ sex - @*48.75 

SHORTS— 

Jume .... ose OGeene = a 
EE ec we ween ‘ ooo @*6 
August ....... 61 @ *58. 
September .... 59.5 @ +55.5 
October ....... 59. @ *55. 
November .... 58.5 @ *54.50 
December @*53.90 
Sales (tons) 360 
+tSale. *Asked 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 


States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, June 26, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Buffalo ...cces. 35 649 
AGoat 2.4. ; oe 22 ee ee 
ee ee os e% 816 
EAMG cecseses ee oe 
Totals .... 35 875 ee 816 
Previous week 60 858 ee 872 
June 28, 1947 ... 12 93 33 ee 












OLD MILLS ON THE BRANDY- 
WINE-—In attempting to identify an 
ancient engraving, the research sec- 
tion of the historical department of 
the library division of our establish- 
ment (okay, okay then—the office 
girl!) dug up quite a string of inter- 
esting though maybe not wholly sig- 
nificant historical facts. The engrav- 
ing, it turned out, was made from a 
century-old drawing of one of the 
Lea mills on the Brandywine River at 
Wilmington, Del., renowned as hav- 
ing supplied Washington’s army dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

Our research ultimately involved a 
tall sheaf of correspondence, into 
which important and very obliging 
contributions came from C. M. Dil- 
lon, assistant secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Wilmington, Leon 
deValinger, Jr., Delaware's state 
archivist, and Frank R. Zebley, 
author of “Along the Brandywine.” 
(Mr. Zebley’s grandfather, Benjamin 
Price, operated a flour mill at 
Brandywine village, now a part of 
Wilmington, until 1890.) 

These gentlemen reminded us that 
the value of the Brandywine’s water- 
power was recognized very early in 
colonial days. The records disclose 
that two small mills existed as early 
as 1729, on land that for many years 
belonged to Dr. Tymen Stidham, and 
which came later, through one Samuel 
Kirk, to Oliver Canby. The latter was 
the first to erect a mill of any preten- 
sions on the Brandywine, and he may 
thus be called the “Founder of the 
Brandywine Mills.” 

The first Canby mill stood near the 
present ‘Bishopstead,” and was built 
in 1742, At the death of Mr. Canby 
in 1755, the mill came into the posses- 
sion of Thomas Shipley, who acquired 
other mill property. In 1762 he built 
a larger mill near the terminus of 
French Street, which always was 
known as the “Old Shipley Mill.” 
Other mills soon followed on the 
south side of the stream. 

@ Joseph Tatnall was the pioneer 
in the building of mills on the north 
side of the Brandywine. Much diffi- 
culty was encountered in making a 
race-way because of the many rocks 


along the stream, but through the 
energy of Joseph Tatnall and Thomas 
Lea, his son-in-law, these obstacles 
were overcome, and as early as 1764 
eight mills were in successful opera- 
tion, four on each side of the stream. 
Among the early owners were Wil- 
liam Poole, William Canby, George 
Evans, John Morton and Chaney 
Broom. 

These mills were an important fac- 
tor in supplying the American Revo- 
lutionary Army. Few mills of such 
importance existed in the colonies at 
that time. When the British landed 
at Head of Elk (now Elkton, Md.) 
in 1777, having in view the invasion 
of Philadelphia, Washington ordered 
the dismantling of the Brandywine 
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ed, with Preston Lea as president, 
William Lea Ferris vice president, 
and John M. Taylor treasurer. All of 
the mills and water rights on the 
north side of the stream were con- 
trolled by this company, which, in 
addition, operated a steam mill at 
New Castle until 1901, when the Lea 
Milling Co. was incorporated. The 
Wilmington works were then leased 
by the latter company, and the busi- 
ness at Wilmington turned over to it. 


@ The long line of ancient stone mills, 
beginning at the old covered bridge 
at Market Street and extending east 
to Walnut Street, disappeared one 
by one. The halftone engraving on 
this page, made from a photograph 
that has come to us through the 








Ruins of Oliver Lea’s Mill on the Brandywine River, Wilmington, Del., which tra- 
dition declares was in operation at the time of the Revolution and 
served Washington’s Army. 


mills to prevent the possibility of 
their falling into the hands of the 
British. The millstones were removed 
and hidden. 

The original firm of Tatnall and 
Lea continued in business for many 
years. On the death of Joseph Tat- 
nall, Thomas Lea became the sole 
owner and continued the business 
during his lifetime, building in 1811 
an additional mill which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1819, and rebuilt. 
On his death in 1824, his son William 
succeeded to the business. 

The firm of William Lea & Sons, 
composed of the father and his two 
sons, Preston and Henry, was formed 
in 1864 and continued until the death 
of the father in 1876. The sons con- 
tinued the business under the old firm 
name until 1882, when the Wil- 
liam Lea & Sons Co. was incorporat- 














courtesy of Mr. Zebley, shows the 
present aspect of the site upon which 
the Lea mills stood. Some of the old 
walls remain, but to a large extent 
the foundations are now covered by 
modern buildings devoted to various 
industrial uses far removed from the 
world of flour. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER bears the 
imprint of an unusual artistic con- 
ception of a wheat field. This illus- 
tration is the work of a Wisconsin 
printmaker, Elwood W. Bartlett. 
Self-taught in wood engraving, Mr. 
Bartlett became interested in making 
block-prints as a hobby in 1932. He 
first used maplewood, but is now 
using pearwood because it is softer 
and produces finer gradations of 
lines. He calls his wheat field pic- 
ture “Countryside,” and makes no 
apology for the unorthodoxy of the 
pie-shaped piece of standing grain. 
The picture has been given national 
recognition in print collections and 
exhibitions. Mr. Bartlett was born 
and raised on a farm in southern 
Wisconsin. 


STILL IN COMMAND 


The sun’s reduced by astronomers 

To buck privates in the ranks of 
suns; 

But their demotion cannot clip 

His high command of bread and 
buns. 

He’s just as powerful as when 

They ranked him first in magnitude 

To warm the earth, to wake the 
seed, 

To top the world’s wheat-stalks 
with food. 


Kunigunde Duncan. 











Mr. Zebley’s Photo of the Lea Mill Site 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. S., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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MAN, THE DESTROYER 


I will sweep it with the besom of destruc- 
tion, saith the Lord of Hosts.—Isaiah, xiv :23. 
GREAT American agricultural scholar, Prof. 
F. H. King of Wisconsin, author of “Farmers 
of Forty Centuries,” complained that man was a 
besom of destruction, sweeping away the soil and 
wasting its fertility without sober thought of 
the future. His was one of the early soil conser- 
vation voices. : 

Currently there are many such voices, and not 
the least of them is heard in Kansas, where, as 
president of the state college there is another 
great agricultural scholar and humanist, Milton S. 
Eisenhower, brother of the renowned general. 

Recently Mr. Eisenhower has been heard in 
various places sounding an alarm that echoes 
and amplifies, with far greater authority of fact 
and experience, the century-and-a-half-old warn- 
ing of the Rev. Mr. Thomas R. Malthus that 
population and food supply run a never-ending 
race, with world hunger ever present along the 
way. But Mr. Eisenhower is an optimist and is 
not willing to accept hunger as the permanent 
lot of a great part of mankind. He thinks some- 
thing can be done about it. 

We are privileged to publish in two installments 
Mr. Eisenhower’s views, compassing the whole 
field and theory of soil conservation as they are 
presented in the text of an address delivered 
recently at an agriculture, industry and science 
conference held in Hays, Kansas, and as they 
were repeated in substance at this year’s wheat 
field day in Kansas City under the sponsorship of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. The first 
installment, which begins on page 24 of this is- 
sue, presents the problem of soil conservation as 
it affects world food supply. The second, to appear 
in an early issue, is devoted to remedial sugges- 
tions that have not only the sound accent of the 
scholar but the ring of a definite statesmanship. 

Starting from the imperfect and pessimistic 
position of Malthus, Mr. Eisenhower accepts the 
theory of stalemate between population and 
food supply but goes on to the more advanced 
ground of courageously proposing to check popu- 
lation increases and at the same time increasing 
food supply through prevention of soil depletion 
and erosion. What he has to say is “must” read- 
ing. 

e®e e@ 
THE AMBIGUOUS BUSHEL 


HEN is a bushel not a bushel? A good 

many times, apparently. There is general 
agreement upon a trading unit of 60 lb. in the 
case of wheat, soybeans, alfalfa seed and clover 
seed, 56 lb. in the case of shelled corn, flaxseed 
and rye, 48 lb. for barley and 32 lb. for oats. But 
here unanimity ceases. For example: 

A bushel of bluegrass seed is 14 lb. everywhere 
except in New York, where it is 15 lb. 

Ear corn is 70 lb. to a bushel generally except 
in Indiana and Ohio, where it is 68 lb. 

A bushel of malt ranges from 30 Ib. in Nebras- 
ka, 32 lb. in Kansas, through 34 lb. in about 10 
states, 36 lb. in Iowa and up to 38 lb. in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma and Vir- 
ginia. 

A bushel of timothy seed is 45 lb. except that 
in North Dakota and South Dakota and Okla- 
homa it is 42 lb., in New York 44 Ib., and in 
Arkansas 60 Ib. 

A bushel of hemp seed is 44 lb. everywhere 
except in Minnesota, where it is 50 Ib. 

Buckwheat is 42 lb. to the bushel in the Da- 
kotas, Oklahoma and Texas, 48 Ib. in Michigan, 
New York and Maryland, 50 Ib. in Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Minnesota and Kansas, and 52 
Ib. in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

All this doesn’t make much sense, particularly 
when it comes to the matter of comparing values. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Here the bushel denomination has little meaning. 
But the price of 100 lb. of wheat can readily be 
compared with that of 100 lb. of corn, 100 Ib. of 
oats or 100 lb. of formula feed. 

Why not abandon the bushel basis for market- 
ing these products? The answer is that there 
is no sound reason for not doing so, and that, 
in fact, this is a market development that is 
right around the corner. Since the change was 
suggested in these columns only a few weeks ago 
there has been widening discussion of it in trade 
circles and several large groups have acted in 
support of it. 

The Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Assn. and 
the Central Retail Feed Assn., at their annual 
conventions this month went on record by resolu- 
tion favoring a cwt. basis for the marketing of 
all grains. The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has taken similar action with a recommen- 
dation that consideration be given to the proposal. 
The Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and the Northwest Country Elevator Assn. are 
surveying the opinions of their members. 

Walter Berger, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., addressing the Central 
meeting at Milwaukee, called attention to the 
resolution adopted by his organization at its re- 
cent Cincinnati convention placing the AFMA 
behind the change to a cwt. basis. “I am going 
to do everything possible to bring this about,” he 
emphasized. 

These actions, and this interest, are exactly 
what is needed to push the drive along to a 
successful conclusion. Individual insistence on 
being quoted in terms of cwt. also will help. 
The goal is to have the change made on a nation- 
wide basis, officially, and it is believed that the 
best way to achieve this is to maintain such a 
strong and persistent demand for it from the 
“grass roots” that it will be accepted by the grain 
exchanges and all handlers of grains. Some 
changes may be required in state laws, although 
this is doubtful, but they should not be difficult 
to secure if the demand for the cwt. basis is 
expressed strongly enough. 


e@e ®@ 
A MOTHER RAT POSTAGE STAMP? 


FEW months back we commented, perhaps 
A somewhat frivolously, upon a bill then pend- 
ing in Congress authorizing the issuance of a spe- 
cial government postage stamp bearing the picture 
of a mother hen, in commemoration of the holding 
of our first national poultry show at Boston. In 
our brief comment we confessed that the scheme 
had no great appeal to us either as a stamp 
devotee or a second rate lover of the arts, indeed 
admitted that it struck us as being plain damn 
silly. 

Last week our always well informed and de- 
pendably helpful associate, Mr. Yantis, editor of 
Feedstuffs, directed attention to the fact that the 
bill authorizing printing a picture of a barnyard 
biddy on a commemorative stamp actually was 
passed by the Congress in the last hours’ rush 
to pass vital legislation. It has been approved by 
the normally reluctant President and, barring in- 
terference by Justice Black of the United 
States Supreme Court, we are thus assured 
that alt of us will have a chance to lick 
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a “biddy postage stamp” perhaps along in Janu- 
ary. Mr. Yantis, clearly with an eye on the 
prosperity of the poultry industry, expressed his 
own liking for the biddy stamp idea and rather 
challenged us to suggest any other memorial 
stamp design that would be better deserved. 

Accepting this bold challenge, we unhestitat- 
ingly suggest that the white rat, or what is 
known as a “laboratory test animal,’ has been 
too long neglected in distribution of awards for 
meritorious services rendered to science and thus 
to advancement of civilization as a whole. Indeed, 
in the very same issue in which we reprinted Mr. 
Yantis’ piece from Feedstuffs, we find a most 
remarkable news story, being a report made by 
a scientific authority of the highest rank about 
how many hundreds of white rats had sacrificed 
themselves in numberless experiments to deter- 
mine the relative nutritional merits of, for in- 
stance, brown and white wheat breads. To make 
the importance of this noble sacrifice clearer to 
unscientifically informed readers, we quote a 
few words from a part of this report on the 
chance that some of them will know what it is 
all about: 

“Eight females were placed on diets of each 
of the breads. Bread, water, cod liver oil, and 
0.1 mg. of alpha tocopherol per day comprised 
their diet. The rate of growth of these females, 
their conception, reproduction and performance 
during lactation were observed. The number of 
young born to each female was checked and the 
young weighed. Careful records were kept of the 
number and percentage of young surviving until 
weaning age. 

“The animals grew faster, conceived and repro- 
duced at an earlier age, and raised more young 
to weaning age when fed diets of bread made 
with nonfat dry milk solids.” 

It will be noted that the white rat’s part in 
this important research was not limited to the 
little animals’ physical contribution to scientific 
knowledge—some by untimely death—but that it 
even submitted, we trust willingly, to a sort of 
technical rapine in order that we might learn 
about such things as gestation and lactation, to 
say nothing of reproduction and performance in 
certain circumstances and the proper weaning age, 
all of which struck us as being more in the nature 
of rude prying into the little animals’ social af- 
fairs and love lives than merely to find what 
color of bread is best for people to eat. 

Nor is the rat alone in these heroic sacrifices 
on the altar of modern knowledge. Only recently 
somewhere in England 27 dogs went nuts mere- 
ly by being fed enormous quantities of flour, 
enabling government officials in our own country 
to crack down on the use of certain substances 
employed in treating flour. Nevertheless, the pups, 
like the rats failed to propagate or lactate al- 
together as desired and thus gave their all to 
the cause of the people. 

And if these facts, Harvey, do not justify print- 
ing special postage stamps honoring rats and 
rabbits and harmless little puppy dogs even more 
than they advance the claim of the hen to such 
recognition, when it sacrifices nothing of any 
consequence between the egg and the frying 
pan, then we must concede knowing nothing of 
the relative values of our friends in the animal 
kingdom through the march of the ages. Yet, to 
prove our friendship for the cause of poultry as a 
public servant, we quote one of our favorite 
ditties, both pleasing and patriotic when sung to 
the air of Stars and Stripes Forever, as follows: 

Always be kind to our web-footed friends, 

Quack, quack. 

A duck may be somebody’s mother, 

Living all day in the dismal swomp, 

Where it is always cold and domp. 

You may think this is all of my song— 

Well, it is. 
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For the first quarter of 1948, the 


difference in the amount of exports 
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WICHITA, KANSAS—The annual 
meetings of the Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. and the Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills took place at 
Wichita July 1. 

Advisors for the Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat were elected: 

C. N. Heibert, Buhler Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Buhler, for the Hutchinson 
district; T. L. Welsh, Abilene Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, for the Salina 
district; C. B. Moore, Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, for the Wichita 
district; W. R. Duerr, Kansas Flour 


getting more product under its over- 
all wheat allocation and also to pro- 
vide work for its macaroni plants and 
workers. Glenn G. Hoskins, Chicago, 
industrial consultant for the macaroni 
industry, points out that should Italy 
bar the importation of macaroni 
products, it will make a considerable 


macaroni or spaghetti, or any other 
products made wholly or in part of 
wheat flour, whether in Puerto Rico 
or outside of Puerto Rico, but brought 
into the island for sale locally must be 
enriched flour as the term is used 
and defined by the code of federal 
regulations. 


Young Auditorium. Lorry Sporer, re- 
cently retired from General Mills, 
Inc., said he hoped the subjects indi- 
cated that bakery engineers are at- 
taining the level of sales and man- 
agement and are consulted in plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Sporer cited numerous statis- 




















Mills Co., Kansas City, for the Kan- 
sas City district, and R. C. Sowden, 
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Jess B. Smith, Kansas City, is 
president of the organization and W. 
R. Duerr, treasurer. 

The following advisors were chosen 
for the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn.: T. H. Sherwood, Walnut L 
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Creek Milling Co., Great Bend; E. A. 
Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- i 
Pherson; C. C. Kelly, William Kelly A. Levene ° 
Milling Co., Hutchinson; E. W. Reed, Galesburg, Ill. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, and W. R. ao 

Duerr, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr. Smith is president of the wheat 
association and Mr. Duerr is treas- 
urer. 

A major topic of discussion at the 
meeting was the effect of the recent 
advances in wage rates for mill labor, 
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Arthur Lee Pitts 


and it was brought out that the ad- —— Bennett J 
ditional cost of manufacture due to oe “Roa” 





. 30 years 
the wage advances generally is be- —— 
tween 3¢ and 4¢ cwt., in some cases 


as much as 5¢. 

C. E. Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., ad- 
dressed the meeting and reviewed 
briefly the results of the past year. 
He mentioned that the newer wheat 
varieties have been able to withstand 
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older wheats which show much lodg- - 
ing at some of the experimental plots. | 

Directors also were named for the 
Kansas-Missouri River Mills. Those 
named were: C. C. Kelly, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; W. R. 
Duerr, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; J. A. Willis, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; E. W. Reed, 
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Lance R. Pearce Fred E. Walton 


Shellabarger’s. Inc., Salina; D. S. Ernest Swanson Dean Badger Harry Reinhardt M. Byron Jordan Alonzo Cosgrove 
Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- Ashland, Wisc. St. Paul, Minn. Bronx, N.Y. Canton, Ohio Montgomery, Ala. Kokomo, Ind. Scranton, Pa. 
: ” 28 years 28 years 28 years 27 years 27 years 


ita; R. C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, and T. H. Sher- 
wood, Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend. 


J. W. Holloway, Kansas City, is 
executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion and W. R. Duerr, treasurer. 
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March exports of macaroni prod- 
ucts amounted to 37,947,195 Ib., ac- 
cording to statistics recently released 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Italy was the leading importer, with 
31,078,376 lb., Greece second with 
2,762,520 lb. and Germany third with 
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tics to show how other food indus- 
tries have set goals for increased con- 
sumption and declared it showed the 
need for supporting the baking and 
milling industry advertising programs 
and the necessity for more aggressive 
merchandising by individual bakers. 

Discussing packaging, George Wie- 
man, Western Wax Paper Co., said 
the ideal package gives beauty with 
protection. A poor package can de- 
stroy a good product he stated. Presi- 
dent Harold Mykles, Barbara Ann 
Baking Co., urged all bakers to take 
heed of consumer thinking about bak- 
ery products and to-rise to the de- 
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fense of the industry when attacks 
are made upon it. 

The annual picnic of the group will 
be held Aug. 21 and all were urged 
to attend. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPPOSITION TO WHEAT 


PACT SEEN IN FRANCE 


The International Wheat: Agree- 
ment may meet difficulties in the 
French parliament, press dispatches 
from Paris indicate. The cabinet al- 
ready has approved the terms, but 
opposition is expected in the assem- 
bly, where many deputies represent 
agricultural interests. 








The international agreement was 
signed last March in Washington by 
33 importing countries and the three 
largest exporters, the U.S., Canada 
and Australia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS ASSN. SETS 
1949 CONVENTIONN DATES 


DES MOINES—The 1949 conven- 
tion of the Iowa Bakers Assn. has 
been scheduled for May 18-19 at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines here, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by the 
secretary, Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry 
Shop, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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lk is men who make a business, and the founda- 
tion of the Fleischmann’s Yeast business is firmly 





Edward Johnson Roy LaFever 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. Green Bay, Wisc. 
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Joseph Roache 
Hartford, Conn, 
31 years 


William Louis Kuhn 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
31 years 


James Findley 
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George Bachmann 
Manhattan, N.Y. 
27 years 





Clyde A. Schuman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
26 years 





Robert C. Robey 
Washington, D. C. 


25 years 





Fleischmann Men. 


For example, the 55 Salesmen pictured here will 
each have had 25 years’ or more experience with our 
company as of December, 1948 . . . a total of 1633 years. 


These men, like all Fleischmann people, can be de- 
pended upon to carry out the principles and ideals of 
our organization which assure fine fermentation and con- 
stant helpful service for bakers the country. over. Their 
work continues the Fleischmann heritage of quality 
products, dependable delivery and efficient baking coun- 
sel that has been maintained since 1868. 


All told, the members of the Fleischmann organiza- 
tion have been working with and for the baker for 8204 
man-years. In fermentation, as in everything else, there is 
no substitute for experience. 


The makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 


80 years of fine Fermentation and Service 


31 years 
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John M. Friedrich 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
31 years 


E. B. Kauffmann 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. A. Meinke 
Chicago, Ill. 
30 years 
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USDA Approves 
Further Grain, 
Flour Quotas 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced June 
28 the following emergency export 
allocations approved during the week 
ended June 25: 

1. 5,000 long tons of wheat from 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration stocks to Austria to supple- 
ment an accumulated shortfall and 
make possible shipment of a full car- 
go—July shipment. 

2. 1,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour to Iceland to meet es- 
tablished needs—commercial procure- 
ment, July-Septemer shipment. 

3. 100,000 lb. shelled peanuts (43,000 
lb. oil equivalent) to Venezuela for 
use as seed—commercial procure- 
ment, July-September shipment. 

4, 27,000 long tons of wheat to 

Italy from PMA stocks—July ship- 
ment. - 
5. 3,500 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour from PMA stocks to the 
Provisional Government of Israel— 
July shipment. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. S. GLEASON ASSIGNED 
TO DOW CORNING STAFF 


MIDLAND, MICH.—J. S. Gleason 
has been assigned to the advertising 
staff of the Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich., under the direction of L. 
S. Putnam. Mr. Gleason’s efforts will 
be devoted to the silicone pan coat- 
ing, “DC Pan Glaze.” 

Mr. Gleason has had training at 
the University of Minnesota and 
practical experience with the Curtis 
Publishing Co. He has worked in the 
general flour department of General 
Mills, Inc., calling on flour trade for 
the past 10 years. In addition, he has 
served as director of publicity for 
the Associated Bakers of Eastern 
Michigan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT CERTIFICATES 
TO SHOW MOISTURE 


KANSAS CITY—At a special meet- 
ing of directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade June 28 the Kansas 
and Missouri grain inspection depart- 
ments were requested, effective at 
once and continuing to and including 
July 31, 1948, to show the moisture 
content on all pan tickets and certifi- 
cates of inspection covering inbound 
wheat to be issued by them in the 
Kansas City market. The inspection 
departments have agreed to follow 
this practice. 

———F READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ST. REGIS APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK—Roy K. Ferguson, 
president of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
has announced that H. V. Hart has 
been appointed general manager of 
the pulpwood operations of the print- 
ing publication and converting paper 
division, with headquarters at 230 
Park Ave. Mr. Hart formerly oper- 
ated from Deferiet, N.Y., as wood- 
lands manager of St. Regis proper- 
ties in Canada, New York and New 
Hampshire. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SELLS INTEREST 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN. —John A. 
Dorris, formerly a partner in the 
Dorris Milling Co. of Springfield and 
Cedar Hill, Tenn., recently sold his 
interest to his brothers, Charles T. 
and Houston B. Dorris. 
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MAN, SOIL and CIVILIZATION: I 


By Milton S. Eisenhower 
President of Kansas State College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s notable address on soil conserva- 
tion before the annual wheat field 
day conducted recently in Kansas 
City under the sponsorship of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
embodied the theme and main argu- 
ment of a longer address delivered 
in April at an agriculture, industry 
and science conference held in Hays, 
Kansas. The Northwestern Miller is 
privileged to reproduce in its col- 
umns, in two installments, the prin- 
cipal text of the Hays address. The 
second installment will appear in an 
early issue. 

¥ v 


INCE I am by temperament an 
S optimist, let me begin with what 

is popularly termed a “blessed 
event.” Or, rather, let me begin with 
more than 175,000 “blessed events.” 
For that is the number of new-born 
babies who blinked unseeing eyes at 
the world this morning. Yesterday 
morning the number was slightly 
smaller, tomorrow it will be slightly 
larger. 

Almost every day now for hun- 
dreds of years, more babies have been 
born than were born the day before, 
and of those born an increasing per- 
centage has survived. In 1630, the to- 
tal number of human beings on this 
planet was slightly in excess of 400 
million. In 1830 the population had 
doubled, reaching more than 800 mil- 
lion. During the next three genera- 
tions, the population had doubled 
again—so that by 1900 the world 
population was something over one 
billion six hundred million. By 1939, 
the population was well over two bil- 
lion—and today, despite war and fam- 
ine, there are 200 million more people 
than there were in 1939! Yes, during 
these years of slaughter which made 
up World War II, the total world 
population increased by 8%. If that 
rate were maintained, the world’s 
population would double again in 
three to four generations. 


Can We Feed Them? 


Now surely here is a bright spot 
in an otherwise dark picture. Surely 
this rising tide of human life is a 
tide of happiness. 

But is it? Optimist though I am, 
I doubt it. Viewing it in its context, 
I even wonder if this tremendous in- 
crease in life may not present us with 
an all but insoluble problem. For the 
context must include the means of 
subsistence for these great numbers 
of people, and the question at once 
arises whether the means of subsist- 
ence are great enough to sustain the 
population increases which are now 
being made year after year. 

Some of you may recall that Thom- 
as R. Malthus had an answer to this 
question back in the early 19th cen- 
tury. It was a negative answer. Mal- 
thus argued that population tends to 
increase in a geometric ratio where- 
as food supply tends to increase in 
only an arithmetic ratio, which means 
that the pressure of population on 
food supply is a constant one. Since 
the supply of food is the chief limit 
on population—argued Malthus—any 
increase in this supply will be prompt- 
ly matched by an increase in popula- 
tion up to the point where further 
increases are prevented by a new lack 


of food. In short, nothing can really 
be done to improve the lot of the 
masses. Raise their standards of liv- 
ing and they’ll simply multiply faster 
so that, in the end, they’ll be reduced 
to the same state of misery from 
which they were originally raised. 

Now it’s easy to show that Malthus’ 
argument is filled with errors of fact 
and logic. First, he forgot that every 
man is born not only with a mouth 
to be fed but with a pair of hands by 
which food supply may be increased— 
a fact which renders invalid his basic 
assumption about geometric and 
arithmetic ratios. Second, he failed 
to anticipate the ability of science to 
increase the food supply. Third, he 
ignored the fact that as living stand- 
ards are raised the size of families, 
far from increasing, tends actually 
to decrease. 


Was Malthus Right? 


And yet—? Is it possible that Mal- 
thus reached the right conclusion, 
however mistaken the road by which 
he got there? 

For the specter gvhich Malthus 
thought he saw now seems very real 
—the specter of permanent, world- 
wide hunger. Since 1939, while world 
population has increased by 8%, world 
food production has decreased by 7%. 

We are accustomed to thinking of 
the present food crisis as a temporary 
one, an aftermath of war whose rig- 
ors will be alleviated as the effects of 
war are erased. And to some extent 
this is true. The restoration of the 
world’s agricultural economy to its 
prewar state would be, certainly, an 
immense improvement over our pres- 
ent situation. But, such a restoration 
would not dismiss hunger from the 
world, nor would it insure us against 
a future food crisis worse than the 
present one. 


Never a Food Surplus 


It is well to remember that there 
has never been a real surplus of food 
in the world; always there have been 
millions who were poorly nourished, 
sometimes even starving, but who 
have had no way of making their 
needs felt in market terms. Before 
the war, two thirds of all the people 
in the world were undernourished, 
and half of the world’s population suf- 
fered disease, misery and premature 
death because of a lack of sufficient 
food. 

If we had at this moment, a feas- 
ible 25-year-plan to bring the diets 
of people everywhere up to about 
2,600 calories per person per day (a 
meager diet by your standards and 
mine)—if we had such a plan, I 
say, it would involve increasing pres- 
ent world food production by 110%, 
taking into account the estimated in- 
crease in population. And I say in 
all earnestness that it is an open 
question whether food production, for 
all our science, can be increased that 
much. 


Not a War-Caused Crisis 

In short, the world food crisis was 
not caused by the war; it was only 
aggravated by war. It therefore can- 
not be overcome merely by war re- 
covery measures. 

Why? We may well ask. 

Well, one part of the answer is re- 
vealed when we consider the present 


populations, and their distribution, in 
terms of the world’s supply of produc- 
tive land. Only 11% of the world’s 
land—or about four billion acres— 
can be used for food production by 
present production methods. Upon 
these four billion acres, approximate- 
ly two and a quarter billion human 
beings are dependent for food. For 
each human being, then, there are 
less than two acres from which food 
can be obtained—and it is generally 
computed that two and a half acres 
of average productivity are needed to 
provide an adequate diet for each 
person. We’re more than a half acre 
short per person right now. 

Of course, these acreages are not 
parceled out equally among the peo- 
ples of the world. More than half of 
all the world’s people live on one 
twentieth of the total land area, or 
at an average density of 400 persons 
per square mile. Another one quarter 
of the earth’s people live on an addi- 
tional 13% of the whole land area, 
or at a density of about 86 persons 
per square mile. 


The Congested Areas 


There are three great concentra- 
tions of humanity on the globe, who, 
altogether, occupy less than one 
eighth of the total land surface. One 
concentration is in Europe, including 
Russia west of the Urals and the 
Mediterranean lands bounded by the 
Sahara and Arabian deserts. Here 
more than 500 million people live on 
less than 3 million square miles of 
land. Another concentration includes 
Manchuria, most of China, and Japan. 
Here more than 500 million people 
live on less than 1,750,000 square 
miles of land. The third concentra- 
tion is in India and Ceylon, where 
some 400 million people live miserably 
on about a million square miles of 
land. In addition to these large con- 
centrations, there are intense concen- 
trations in the British Isles and Java, 
where close to 100 million people live 
on an area considerably smaller than 
Texas. 

Obviously these people, to obtain an 
adequate diet, must not only achieve 
maximum production from their 
own land, but must import food from 
those more thinly populated areas 
which produce more than they need. 
These areas, including part of the 
Soviet Union, the U.S. and Canada, 
Argentina and South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—these areas, 
I say, must become great food res- 
ervoirs if permanent world-wide fam- 
ine is to be avoided. 


Wastage of the Soil 


And this brings me to the second 
part of my answer to the question I 
asked—the question of why the pres- 
ent food crisis is not a merely tem- 
porary one, caused by war. This part 
of the answer is one of which Mal- 
thus, apparently, had no inkling. It 
is soil depletion and soil erosion. Far 
from using rationally his limited soil 
resources man seems madly bent on 
destroying them, thus assuring his 
own misery. By no means are all of the 
world’s food acres highly productive. 
Millions of them are poor indeed. And 
they are becoming poorer. Man-in- 
duced erosion, stripping away prec- 
ious topsoil, gouging gullies into 
slopes, is destroying millions of good 


acres every year and lowering the 
productive capacities of millions 
more. Man-made deserts are on the 
march! 

It is probable that since the dawn 
of history—a mere wink of time when 
measured in geologic terms—man has 
destroyed as many productive acres 
as now exist in the world. And this 
destruction has contributed mightily 
to the decline and fall of civilizations. 

Consider, for example, Mesopo- 
tamia, where the Tigris and Euph- 
rates rivers once watered a land so 
rich as to suggest the Garden of 
Eden. A vast irrigation system, built 
2,000 years before Christ, made pos- 
sible an agriculture which supported 
great cities and a complex civiliza- 
tion. But the forests were cut down 
from the hills which bounded the 
valleys, and erosion debris roared 
into the irrigation ditches. The great 
hanging gardens of Babylon fell into 
disrepair as cities were plundered 
by nomadic tribes. Today, Mesopo- 
tamia is a desert, a drifting waste of 
sand which drowns the ruins of great 
buildings and monuments. 

Consider Syria, once a land of great 
fertility. Rich forests grew on slopes 
covered with rich red-brown soil— 
forests whence came lumber for ships 
and cities. The cleared land was used 
for cultivation and more than one 
hundred cities prospered there. But 
not for long. In a few centuries man- 
induced erosion had stripped away 
the red-brown soil, proceeding with 
such thoroughness that today the 
doorsteps of ruined cities stand sev- 
eral feet above the bare subsoil of 
the dooryards. This land, which once 
exported enormous quantities of wine 
and olive oil to Rome, is now an utter, 
desolate waste. 


Rome’s Lost Resources 


Rome herself, that mightiest of an- 
cient empires, died at least partly 
because she destroyed the natural 
resources on which her power de- 
pended. Italy, once a fertile peninsula, 
saw her lands gravely depleted. 
Greece’s once fertile slopes were 
stripped and gouged by run-off from 
denuded mountains. Palestine, that 
promised land of milk and honey, 
was laid waste by exploitive grazing 
and tillage practices. North Africa, 
the granary of ancient Rome, be- 
came a vast desert in which hun- 
dreds of ruined cities now lie buried 
in drifting sand. Small wonder that 
the later Romans—poorly nourished, 
torn by the domestic dissensions 
which result from mass misery— 
were easy prey for healthy barbar- 
ians from the north. 

The story repeats itself in the Far 
East and in Central America. 

The uplands drained by China’s 
Yellow River were once very rich, 
the home of a numerous and pros- 
perous people. They are now an erod- 
ed desolation whose light-colored sub- 
soil, washing downstream, gives to 
the Yellow River its name. Silt has 
so built up the river’s channel that 
it now stands many feet above the 
surrounding plain, precariously con- 
tained by earthen dykes. These break, 
every now and then, to drown thou- 
sands of people and ruin scores of 
thousands of desperately needed 


acres. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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THORO-BREAD | 


— old fable of the bundle of sticks that could not be 

broken when tied together, but which could easily be 
snapped stick by stick, is worth thinking about today. With 
the Baking Industry Promotion Program and the Flour 
Millers Long Range Advertising Plan now both voicing 
the merits of bread to American housewives, there never 
was a time when quality of product meant so much to these 
industries. For our part, we pledge to exert every effort 
to maintain the highest standards for THORO-BREAD 
in every respect ... standards that fully justify the title 
“the perfect flour.” 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 














Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Benelux Tariff Concessions Under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 

nomic Union and of the Nether- 
lands were superseded by a joint tar- 
iff, Jan. 1, 1948, the so-called “Bene- 
lux” Customs Union Tariff, which, as 
amended by the Geneva General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, will 
apply to imports into all three coun- 
tries from outside sources, while im- 


4 is existing customs tariffs of 


By R. P. Donogh 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


ports into each of the three countries 
from the other two will be exempt 
from customs duties. Other charges 
and controls will be applied on the 
common frontier, however. 

The removal of the tariff barrier 


between the Economic Union and the 
Netherlands greatly expands the area 
within which commerce can move 
without tariff hindrance. This should, 
of itself, promote increased trade 
within the territory concerned and, as 
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tifically prepared to provide the proper combina- 
tion of vitamins and minerals. Their firmness 
inhibits crumbling and dusting, and yet in water 
they disintegrate rapidly, producing a uniform 
suspension of finely-divided particles that settle 
slowly. They conform to the recommendations of 
the Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. For details of composition 
and prices, please address Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 444 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.; 605 Third St., San 
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two types. If your formula includes 3% or more 
of non-fat milk solids, Type “A” is the right one 
to choose. For formulas including less than 3% 
of non-fat milk solids. Type “B” is especially 


O Pfizer Bread Enrichment Wafers are available in 


Each Pfizer wafer is double-scored to break 
readily into halves and also scored into quarters 
so that these partial wafers can be used in dough 
batches of certain fractional sizes. 





a natural consequence, with outside 
countries as well. 

Other steps contemplated for early 
accomplishment, such as the coordi- 
nation of excise taxes in the Benelux 
area, the eventual removal of non- 
tariff controls on trade therein, and 
the ultimate development of the new 
joint tariff regime into a complete 
economic union of the three countries 
concerned, hold great promise as aids 
to further heightening of the eco- 
nomic importance of the Benelux 
countries. These developments should 
result in an even greater volume of 
foreign trade than the aggregate of 
that carried on by the three partici- 
pants separately in prewar years. In 
this trade the U.S. will probably take 
a very prominent place. 

The three Benelux countries now 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
article by R. P. Donogh of the Euro- 
pean division of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Donogh discusses the 
Benelux Customs Union Tariff as it 
primarily effects those in the grain, 
feed and milling machinery industry. 





have a population of more than 18 
million. Their prewar average per 
capita foreign trade index was very 
high, and they have highly developed 
and varied economies. Industry is par- 
ticularly well developed in Belgium, 
but agriculture is by no means negli- 
gible, while in the Netherlands agri- 
culture is much more important than 
industry. In the latter country a lim- 
ited number of branches of industry 
are large-scale by any standard, how- 
ever, and every effort is being devot- 
ed to a further expansion of industry. 
Luxembourg is principally agricul- 
tural, but has a very important steel 
production. 

The agriculture of all three coun- 
tries relies on large-scale imports of 
feed, fertilizer and various other sup- 
plies to maintain production levels. 
Their industries must import much 
of their base materials, either raw 
or semimanufactured (though coal, 
iron ore and materials for the food 
processing industries are drawn in 
large part from domestic sources). 
Industrial equipment must also be 
imported to a large extent. As con- 
cerns finished consumers’ goods, there 
are few lines in which domestic pro- 
duction fully covers all phases of de- 
mand, and for most lines local pro- 
duction normally does not nearly suf- 
fice for home market needs. 

As a consequence, in the past the 
countries comprising the Benelux 
area have consistently absorbed a 
large volume of diversified imports, 
ranging from food and raw materials 
to highly finished manufactures, and 
show every prospect of taking even 
larger quantities in the future. 

The relative importance of Benelux 
countries in world trade is obvious 
and is well illustrated historically by 
the fact that, in 1938, those countries 
accounted for 6% of total world im- 
ports. Only the United Kingdom, with 
a share of 19% of the total, and the 
U.S., with a share of 9% thereof, 
preceded them in order of volume of 
imports. 

The U.S. has consistently main- 
tained a very prominent position 
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among the suppliers of the metropoli- 
tan area of the Benelux countries, 
and, with Germany no longer in a 
position to furnish many of the ar- 
ticles it previously supplied, as well 
as for other reasons, those countries 
should in future have even greater 
importance to U.S. exporters. On the 
basis of value of imports, the U.S. 
ranked fifth among suppliers of that 
area in 1936 and held third place in 
1937, 1938 and 1939. In 1938 total 
imports into the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union were valued at $763,- 
518,000, and the U.S. furnished $84,- 
084,000 or 11% of this. Of the total, 
France supplied 14.6%, Germany 
11.5% and the Netherlands 9.2%. 
Total imports into the Netherlands 
amounted to $778,250,000 in 1938, with 
Germany supplying 21.3%, Belgium- 
Luxembourg 11.5%, and the US. 
10.8% (or $84,367,000 worth). 


Joint Benelux Tariff 


The Benelux tariff closely follows 
the League of Nations Draft Customs 
Nomenclature (1937 edition) and has 
991 item numbers, or, including sub- 
items, 2,440 separate specifications. 
Though simpler in structure than the 
somewhat similar former Belgo-Lux- 
embourg tariff, which had 3,660 speci- 
fications, it appears to be much more 
precise, on the whole. It is far clear- 
er than the Netherlands tariff, which, 
while it had only 160 tariff item num- 
bers, was much subdivided and was 
modified to such a great extent by 
“Special Provisions” and the like 
that in reality it was of very com- 
plex structure. Also, the new tariff is 
far better suited to modern conditions 
than the two tariffs it replaces, and 
these technical features should in 
themselves constitute a benefit to im- 
port trade. 


The rates of the Netherlands tariff 
were for the most part ad valorem, 
while those of the Belgo-Luxembourg 
tariff were almost entirely on a spe- 
cific basis. After careful weighing of 
the factors involved, the ad valorem 
principle has been adopted in the new 
tariff, specific rates being used only 
for sugars, tobacco, coffee, tea, alco- 
hol and alcoholic beverages, petro- 
leum products, and a few other ar- 
ticles, principally derivatives of the 
foregoing, and for motion picture 
films (exposed or developed). 


The determination of the actual 
rates of the new tariff proved to be 
a difficult problem. In principle, with 
some important exceptions, the rates 
chosen are an average of the equiva- 
lent of the Belgo-Luxembourg spe- 
cific rates (on the basis of 1939 
values) and the Netherlands tariff 
rates. The resultant rates are not 
high, and their level will be lowered 
by the present agreement. It has been 
estimated that, under the original 
Benelux schedule, from one half to 
two thirds of all imports would enter 
duty free. The majority of rates of 
range from 10% to 24% ad valorem 
and rates of 4% and 6% are numer- 
ous. A few commodities are dutiable 
at 30%, and one, cigarettes, has the 
maximum rate of 45%. Technical dif- 
ficulties have thus far prevented a 
complete comparison between the 
rates of the two former tariffs and 
those of the joint tariff, because the 
differences in classification under the 
three schedules render such a com- 
parison very intricate. 

As many of the Belgo-Luxembourg 
duties were established a number of 
years ago, their 1939 ad valorem 
equivalents no longer reflect the duty 
incidence originally contemplated. In 
the Netherlands a trend toward in- 
creased tariff protection has mani- 
fested itself since the early 1930’s and 
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the present desire to further indus- 
trialize that country doubtless accen- 
tuated this tendency. Depreciation of 
the foreign exchange value of the 
Belgian and the Netherlands curren- 
cies, as well as the fiscal needs of the 
governments concerned, were also ma- 
jor questions which required consid- 
eration in establishing the new rates, 
while, on the other hand, the Belgian 
reluctance to increase living costs has 
exercised a restraining influence on 
the level of the new duties. 

Since liberation, many Belgo-Lux- 
embourg duties have been suspended 
or collected at reduced rates, while 
in the Netherlands all import duties 
except those related to domestic ex- 


cise taxes have been suspended. This 
abnormal situation has been tempo- 
rary, the Belgian government having 
received authority to increase duty 
rates of the old tariff by the applica- 
tion of surtaxes, while the old Neth- 
erlands duties were suspended for a 
limited period only. Had the joint 
tariff not been adopted, the prewar 
rates of the two then-existing tariffs 
would have in no way limited even- 
tual duty increases, particularly in 
view of the upward trend of world 
prices. 

The relationship of the duties of 
the Customs Union tariff and the 
duties collected under the old Nether- 
lands tariff is extremely difficult to 
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determine in detail, item by item. A 
summary examination reveals that in 
many instances the Benelux rates 
are the same as those of the Nether- 
lands tariff, while in some cases, 
largely commodities for further in- 
dustrial processing, the new duties 
are lower than the old. Nevertheless, 
many rates of the Benelux schedule 
are higher than the corresponding 
Netherlands import duties, while 
many commodities formerly duty free 
are now dutiable. However, the rates 
of the Netherland tariff itself, de- 
spite increases in prewar years, were 
still relatively low, since a large part 
of the burden on imports into that 
country was in the form of supple- 
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Milled to a tradition of high 
standards for over half a cen- 
tury . .. baked into America’s 
finest loaves by quality-mind- 
ed bakers — a proud record 
for an outstanding flour. 
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» “The Flour of the Nation” 





HEN you watch one of America’s planes speed smoothly 

away in the sky, you don’t see the countless hours of pains- 
taking work that built that air power. The smooth, sure baking 
performance of AMERICAN flours likewise is the visible 
symbol of skilled production knowledge, carefully applied at 
every point from wheat to finished product. For dependable 
baking, buy AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
meee erican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSBS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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ISMERTA QUALITY! 


ITH the BIPP bread advertising 

program in full swing and the Flour 
Millers Long-Range Advertising schedule 
about to hit the consumer, there never was 
a better time for stressing bread quality.: 
There is ample room for increasing the 
consumption of bread. 


ISMERTA’S fine baking qualities will 
help you make the finest loaf possible. 
Wheats for ISMERTA are expertly chosen 
from the cream of the crop. And the skill 
and experience of the craftsmen who mill 

ISMERTA guarantee fine, uniform de- 
pendability. 


Choose ISMERTA for that 
quality loaf! 








MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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mentary duties and fees, while quan- 
titative restrictions also provided ex- 
tensive protection. 

The Benelux rates are estimated 
to average slightly higher than those 
of the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff, if no 
account be taken of the present de- 
creased purchasing power of the 
franc, but on a prewar basis the new 
rates average lower than those of the 
Belgo-Luxembourg tariff. It has been 
determined that, under the tariff of 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union, the import duties collected in 
1939 were equivalent to nearly 7% 
of the value of all imports, while, had 
the Benelux-Customs Union tariff 
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been applied to those imports, the 
duties collected would have amounted 
to less than 6% of the value of such 
imports. As concerns dutiable goods 
alone, the 1939 duties had an average 
ad valorem equivalent of 20%, while 
the rates of the Customs Union tariff 
represent an average under 16% of 
the value of 1939 imports of dutiable 
articles. 
Tariff Application 

The Benelux tariff applies only to 
imports into the metropolitan (non- 
oversea) area of the parties to the 
customs convention. Imports into the 
Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, the 


Netherlands Indies, Curacao and Sur- 
inam continue to be subject to the 
tariffs in force in these respective ter- 
ritories. Up to now, imports into the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Ecenomic Union 
from Belgian oversea territories have 
been duty-free, while imports into the 
Netherlands from its oversea terri- 
tories have been subject to the same 
tariff treatment as imports from 
other sources. Under the Benelux 
regime, products to be specified, by 
the competent authorities, from any 
of these oversea territories may be 
admitted duty free or at reduced 
rates into the Benelux metropolitan 
area, while products not so specified 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need, 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 





Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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will be dutiable at the rates of the 
tariff. 


Concessions by Benelux 


In the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, signed at Geneva Oct. 
30, 1947, more than 960 concessions, 
on the basis of the Benelux tariff, 
have been made to all signatories of 
that agreement, effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
There are few of these concessions 
that will not benefit U.S. exporters to 
a greater or less extent. On 149 items 
duties are reduced, duty free treat- 
ment is bound on 158 items, and duty 
status is bound on 618 items. On the 
remaining items a variety of conces- 
sions, such as duty ceilings, are 
granted. 

On commodities of major interest 
to U.S. exporters, concessions have 
been made for 222 items, involving a 
much greater number of individual 
commodities and representing a vol- 
ume of imports into the Benelux met- 
ropolitan area valued in 1938 at ap- 
proximately $84 million (or about 
half of total imports of U.S. goods in 
that year). Concessions were also 
made on a number of items of slight- 
ly less, though still great, importance 
to the U.S., which in 1938 represented 
additional imports from this country 
valued at about $25 million. Thus, the 
concessions of the agreement on ar- 
ticles of prominence among Benelux 
imports from the U.S. cover trade 
estimated at about 66% of all imports 
from the U.S. into that area, on the 
basis of 1938 statistics. 

Available statistical material does 
not suffice for an estimate of the fur- 
ther benefits which will accrue from 
the agreement to US. exporters of 
less important articles, which have in 
the past been obtained from this 
country on a relatively small scale, 
individually, but which in the aggre- 
gate account for a very appreciable 
volume of trade. Similarly, there is 
no statistical basis for evaluating the 
future benefits of concessions on a 
number of recently developed prod- 
ucts which did not enter into prewar 
commerce. 


Many Rates Reduced 


Of the 222 concessions on products 
of major U.S. interest, the rates of 
Benelux tariff have been reduced in 
39 instances, duty exemption has 
been bound in 30 cases, and tariff 
rates have been bound at acceptable 
levels on 144 items, while in nine in- 
stances the concessions are without 
absolute effect on duty rates, but 
other benefits, such as assurance 
against duty preference to the prod- 
ucts of oversea territories, limitation 
of the amount of a possible duty 
increase, and the like. 

The value of the customs duty con- 
cessions benefiting a number of agri- 
cultural and related products is great- 
ly enhanced by concessions made in 
the matter of Netherlands monopoly 
duties and corresponding Belgo-Lux- 
embourg charges on imports of such 
products. These monopoly duties (for- 
merly called “fees” or “charges’’) 
were a great handicap to prewar im- 
portation of a number of commodities 
into the Netherlands, and in certain 
cases constituted a heavier burden 
than customs duties. In Belgium and 
Luxembourg, license fees, which ap- 
plied to a list of agricultural imports 
in prewar years, corresponded to 
Netherlands monopoly import fees, 
and exemption from or limitation of 
these charges is also guaranteed by 
the agreement for the products in 
question. Assurances against the re- 
imposition or establishment of such 
duties have been granted on a total 
of 137 items, including 31 of major 
importance to the U.S. and six of a 
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searcely less degree of significance to 
this country. On 13 additional items, 
including six of considerable or of 
major importance to U.S. exporters, 
the maximum rates of such duties 
have been bound. As both Belgium- 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands find 
it necessary for the present to aid 
domestic agriculture, these monopoly 
duty concessions should prove to be 
of much worth. 

Assurances against the extension 
of customs duty preferences, bene- 
fiting products of the Benelux over- 
sea territories (to the possible detri- 
ment of imports of like products from 
the U.S.) or limiting the amount of 
such preference, have been given for 
12 items, of which eight are of major 
importance to the U.S. In several 
cases these assurances accompany 
customs duty concessions, as added 
safeguards. 

Dried Fruits 

The agreement reduces the import 
duty on raisins from 20% to 15% 
ad valorem and that on dried apples 
and pears, dried prunes and dried 
fruits not elsewhere specified from 
15% to 12%, and also assures that 
no monopoly duty or corresponding 
charge will apply on imports of any 
of these products. 

The Belgo-Luxembourg duty on 
raisins was equivalent to 31% ad 
valorem on the bulk of imports from 
the U.S. in 1939; the Netherlands 
duty was 12% ad valorem, but the 
monopoly fee added about 6% to 
the duty burden in prewar years. 
The Belgo-Luxembourg duty on 
prunes ranged from 15% to 32% in 
1939 ad valorem equivalents, while on 
prunes imported into the Netherlands 
the monopoly fee was, in general, 
equivalent to more than the 12% ad 
valorem customs duty. 


Wheat and Wheat Flour 


Belgium is dependent on foreign 
wheat for the greater part of its 
bread supply, but imports are pre- 
ponderantly in the form of grain. 
Thus, in 1938 exports of wheat from 
the U.S. to the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union were valued at more 
that $10 million, but exports of flour 
of U.S. wheat amounted to only $40,- 
000. Exports of wheat from the U.S. 
to the Netherlands in that year were 
valued at more than $12 million, and 
exports of flour of U.S. wheat to the 
Netherlands in that year somewhat 
exceeded 441,000 bbl., or over 39,000 
metric tons, valued at about $1,- 
750,000. 

However, for the years 1935-37, 
inclusive, all flour imports from the 
U.S. averaged only about 25,000 tons. 
In 1939 prewar stock piling caused 
exceptionally heavy imports, and even 
the 1938 imports were probably some- 
what influenced thereby. 

Under the new agreement (cus- 
toms), duty free treatment of wheat 
imports is bound, and a ceiling is set 
on the amount of monopoly duty or 
corresponding charge which may be 
imposed in order to maintain a stable 
support price for wheat produced in 
the Benelux area. For wheat flour 
the agreement provides for duty free 
importation into the Netherlands of 
an annual quantity not exceeding 
50,000 metric tons, while the duty 
of 3% ad valorem is bound for other 
imports. The Belgo-Luxembourg duty 
was equivalent to 5% ad valorem in 
1939. The monopoly duty or corre- 
sponding charge on wheat flour is 
not to exceed the monopoly duty or 
charge on wheat multiplied by the 
reciprocal of the extraction ratio, by 
the terms of the agreement. 

The agreement also contains con- 
cessions on other agricultural and re- 
lated products of interest to U.S. ex- 
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port trade, such as sausage casings, 
lard, oleo oil, oleostearin, grease 
stearin, oleic acid, stearic acid, neat’s- 
foot, cottonseed and peanut oils, all 
oilcake and oilcake meal, canned sar- 
dines, pilchards, salmon and tuna, 
canned asparagus, canned peas, blend- 
ed flavoring concentrates for bever- 
ages, cherries in brine, and cigarettes. 


Chemicals and Related Products 


The agreement removes the heavy 
duty on acetic anhydride and binds 
duty free treatment on imports of 
sodium nitrate (including synthetic 
fertilizer), fused alumina, silicon 


carbide, boron carbide, vegetable 
blacks and mineral blacks (including 
carbon black.) 

The agreement reduces the duty 
on toilet soaps from 24% to 20% ad 
valorem and binds against increase 
the rate of 24% on soap in flakes, 
granules or powder, and on shaving 
soap and cream, while the duty on 
soapless detergents is bound at 15%. 
The duty on putty and other mastics 
is bound at 4%, that on oil, spirit, and 
cellulose varnishes at 12%, and that 
on gelatin-base pastes for graphic re- 
production at 10% ad valorem. 

The agreement binds duty free 
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treatment of imports of cotton, cotton 
linters, and soft cotton waste, if raw. 
It reduces the duty on certain cellu- 
lose-base artificial leathers from 18% 
to 15% and binds the 18% rate on 
various other fabrics faced with cel- 
lulose derivatives or similar sub- 
stances. It also binds the 24% rate 
on women’s and men’s outer garments 
and on socks and stockings, as well 
as on numerous other articles of 
clothing. On nylon socks and stock- 
ings, however, the rate can be in- 
creased if reasonably adequate sup- 
plies of nylon yarn are not available 
(Continued on page 70) 











POUND POUND 


dextrose is perfect 
sugar for bread 


THE PROOF IS BEYOND QUESTION!... 


N° LEss an authority than science. . . thor- 
ough investigation by independent baking 
research specialists of irreproachable standing 
... confirm what bakers by the thousands have 


learned from experience: 


(1) In any dough, the first function of sugar is 
to feed the yeast. During fermentation, 
dextrose gives unbeatable results. 

(2) Dextrose—used pound for pound to replace 
sucrose—gives identical or better results in 
any bread or sweet dough formula. Dextrose 


Here’s Step-By-Step Proof: Write for your free copy of “Sugars 
In Bread Baking.” It reports in detail what top baking scientists found 
when they compared dextrose and sucrose, pound for pound, in yeast-raised 
doughs. Write: Bakery Service Division, Corn Products Refining Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. Also on request—data on use of 


dextrose in cake baking 





produces top results in flavor, texture, bloom, 

volume sweetness—every scoring quality. 
To any baker interested in pushing quality UP 
and holding costs DOWN this. means: 


Pound for pound, dextrose is perfect sugar 


#CERELOSE is a registered trade-mark distinguishing this product of Corn Products Refining Company, New York 4, N.Y. 


not only for bread, but for sweet doughs as well. 
And that’s what your own experience will prove. 
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Many things go into the production of a sack 
of good flour, but one of the most important 
elements is the ability and integrity of its mak- 


er. For nearly half a century this major element 


has been one of the cornerstones of the qual- 


ity that has made POLAR BEAR, the favor- 
ite of hundreds of leading bakers. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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Information on SBA Exposition 


Sent to Prospective Exhibitors 


ATLANTA—A folder giving infor- 
mation on the first annual Southern 
Bakers Exposition and Production 
Conference, scheduled here Sept. 19- 
21, has been sent to more than 700 
prospective exhibitors, it was an- 
nounced recently by Faber A. Bol- 


‘ULTRAMIC 


linger, secretary-treasurer of the 


Southern Bakers Assn. 

The exposition is to be held in the 
Atlanta Municipal Auditorium under 
the auspices of the SBA. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking will conduct 
the production conference. 





Seventy-two exhibit spaces are 
available to allied trades firms. All 
booths are to be 8 ft. deep and 10 
ft. wide, with sides 33 in. high and 
a 7-ft. high back of shirred, bottle 
green rep curtains. A contract form 
for exhibit. space was included, with 
the mailing, giving the rules and regu- 
lations governing the show. 

A good response is being received 
in booth reservations for the exposi- 
tion, according to Mr. Bollinger. 
Nearly 50% of the booths have al- 








NEW @ OVEN 





Check These ULTRAMIC Features in the 


NEW AMF Oven...the Ultimate for All-Purpose baking 


1 New Standards in Baking Performance ll Electronic Timer 
2 Perfection in Tray Stabilization 12 Improved Operator Comfort 
3 Record Fuel Economy 13 Split Oven Door 
4 Baking Flexibility 14 Approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories 
5 Effective Steaming 15 Handy Controls 
6 New Exterior Design 16 Speedy Erection—Convenient 
7 Choice of Fuels 17 Available in Sizes to Fit Your Needs 
8 New Sturdy, Rugged Construction 
9 Oven Heat Convector 
10 Choice of Tray Surfaces 













OVEN DIVISION 


FREE 


Write for Circular DM-317 


for complete data. 


LET Le 





AMERICAN MACHINE a FOUN DRY cOMPAN 
200 SHELTON AVENUE, NEW HAVEN 9, CONN. 
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ready been spoken for and indica- 
tions are that the remainder will be 
filled rapidly. 


SBA Program Cited 


“This is another of the projects of 
our greatly expanded program of ac- 
tivities,’ Mr. Bollinger said in his an- 
nouncement. “It is a part of the 
SBA educational program to keep the 
southern baker abreast with new 
developments in machinery, equip- 
ment, ingredients, packaging, sup- 
plies, methods, techniques, 
etc., that increase the effi- 
ciency, improve quality, 
build sales and enlarge 
profits. 

“It is our firm convic- 
tion that the exposition 
brings opportunities of un- 
paralleled brilliance. It of- 
fers companies supplying 
these products and serv- 
ices a foremost institution 
for the renewal of old ac- 
quaintances and the mak- 
ing of new. Business con- 
tacts can be made here 
under the most favorable 
circumstances and the 
wise suppliers already 
aware of the intensively 
competitive economy that 
exists will recognize in the 
exposition a matchless 
weapon to help establish 
themselves in the industry 
in the South on a power- 
ful, enduring basis.” 

Other baker associa- 
tions in the South that 
have agreed to lend sup- 
port in promoting interest 
and attendance in the ex- 
position are Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., the Bakers 
Association of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia Bakers 
Council, Georgia Retail 
Bakers Assn., North Caro- 
lina Bakers Council, 
South Carolina Bakers 
Council, Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. and the Western 
Carolinas Retail Bakers 
Assn. 


Exhibitors Named 


The SBA announced the 
following list of exhibitors 
for the exposition as of 
June 18: 

Anheuser - Busch, Inc., 
Atlanta; Confection Ma- 
chine Sales Co., Chicago; 
Brown-Rogers-Dixson Co., 
Atlanta; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Herman 
Body Co., St. Louis; A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill.; the Humko Co., 
Memphis; Garden Fruit 
Specialties Co., Lakeland, 
Fla.; Boston (Mass.) Met- 
al Products Co.; Riverside 
Mfg. Co., Moultrie, Ga.; 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
Vincent Casale & Co., 


Plainfield, N.J.; Atlanta 
(Ga.) Paper Co.; C. E. 
Twombly Co.. Medford, 


Mass.; Hilker & Bletsch 
Co., Chicago, and Bakery 
Patents Mfg. Co., Los An- 


geles. 
Jack Rushin - Brooks 
Pearson, manufacturers’ 


agents, Atlanta; Rich 
Products Corp., Buffalo; 
Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich.; Stein, Hall & 
Co., Inc., New York; Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn., Chicago; Pillsbury 
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Our Wheat Buyers Ane Hawkshaw! 


AWKSHAW, Dick Tracy or Sherlock Holmes have nothing on our 
wheat buyers. They are brilliant detectives, too, when it comes to seek- 
ing out and capturing the choicest baking wheats. 


In our carefully planned program, each of our trained wheat buyers at our 
country stations has surveyed before harvest the wheat farms in his territory 


to learn which fields were planted with the varieties and quality we want 
for top performance of IMPERIAL and VELVET. Then, during the mar- 


keting year, we purchase for milling only those wheats that come from fields 
our buyers know are the best. 


This “grass roots” wheat selection program is possible only because of our 
location in the midst of America’s big gest and best wheat belt, where we can 
know each grower from whom we buy and know the wheat he produces. 


This planned program of careful wheat selection is your guarantee of the finest 
baking qualities in those honored brands—IMPERIAL and VELVET. 


WaALnuTt Creek MILLING ComPANy 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
IMPERIAL VELVET 
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Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Doughnut 
Corporation of America, New York, 
and the Mengel Co., Winston-Salem, 
NC. 

Demonstrations and lectures will 
be featured in the production confer- 
ence to be conducted in conjunction 
with the exposition. William Walms- 
ley, principal of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking School, will be direc- 
tor of the conference. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRIVERS’ PAY RAISED 


PITTSBURGH — Higher weekly 
guarantees and hourly wage _ in- 
creases were recently granted to 
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bakery drivers in a contract between 
major western Pennsylvania bakeries 
and Local 485, AFL Bakery Drivers 
Union. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA ANNOUNCES FATS 
- AND OILS ALLOCATIONS 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced July- 
September, 1948, fats and oils alloca- 
tions totaling 90.4 million pounds, in- 
cluding exchanges for 8.6 million 
pounds of copra (oil equivalent). Of 
this quantity, 87.1 million pounds is 








for commercial procurement, which 
includes allocations to Bizone Ger- 
many for procurement by the Joint 
Export-Import Agency. The remain- 
der (2.2 million pounds of lard for 
Austria and 1.1 million for Bizone 
Germany) is for army procurement. 
Export allocations (including ex- 
changes) for the third quarter of 
1947 amounted to 299.8 million 
pounds. 

The July-September, 1948, alloca- 
tions include (fat content) 41 million 
pounds of lard, 2.1 million pounds of 
margarine, 8.6 million pounds of 
shortening and other edible oils, 























more elsewhere. 





MOST PROFITABLE BAG 





TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION RZZxzZm-7— 


611 DAVIS STREET 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


\ 


ON YOU! 


on You / 


Thousands of housewives are turning to bakery retail shops and 
house-to-house bakers for their empty cotton flour bags. The 
bakers please their customers and also recover their costs in 
these bags. Value-wise women are glad to pay 50¢ for the 
dress print bag and 30¢ for the plain white cotton bag—con- 


taining over a square yard of quality cloth and costing much 
g q Y 


See this whole story in the movie “Prize Package”—a ten- 
minute, sound-color movie, available free for showing to your 
sales department, or at your next Bakery Association meeting. 
The movie tells how to make more profits from cotton flour bags 


—already the American Bakers’ preferred flour container! 


Write us when you would like to see the movie. 


BS 
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0.9 million pounds of linseed oil, 29.3 
million pounds of other industrial fats 
and oils, and 8.5 million pounds of 
soap. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Associates of Food 
and Container 
Institute Formed 


NEW YORK—tThe creation of the 
Associates of the Food and Container 
Institute of the Armed Forces to in- 
veStigate scientifically food and con- 
tainer problems that would confront 
the nation in any future war was an- 
nounced here recently. This new na- 
tional research organization includes 
166 companies, trade associations and 
educational institutions in its mem- 
bership, and will also emphasize scien- 
tific fact-finding studies to improve 
peacetime civilian food. 

Dr. B. S. Clark, director of research 
for the American Can Co., was elec'- 
ed president. T. M. Rector, vice presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp., wil! 
serve as vice president, and other ofl'- 
cers include Victor Conquest, directir 
of research, Armour & Co., treasure:; 
Col. R. A. Isker, U.S. Army, retired, 
secretary. R. C. Newton, vice presi- 
dent, Swift & Co., was named vice 
chairman of the board of directors. 
A board chairman will be elected 
later. 

Close consultation will be main- 
tained with the Food and Container 
Institute of the Armed Forces locat- 
ed in Chicago, under direction of Col. 
C. S. Lawrence. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Vanilla Supply 
Reported Adequate 
by Chicago Importer 


CHICAGO — The baking industry 
need not worry about the supply of 
vanilla—a hard-to-get item during 
the war years—in the immediate fu- 
ture, according to A. Hunziker, Chi- 
cago importer who has just returned 
from Veracruz, the vanilla-producing 
district of Mexico. He said that the 
current crop of vanilla beans is the 
largest in the history of the country. 

Mr. Hunziker reported that some 
600,000 lb. of vanilla beans—twice 
the normal harvest—were produced 
in 1947-48 by the Totonaca Indians, 
who cultivate the delicate plants in 
the interior of Veracruz. Most of th: 
beans have been cured and are en 
route to the United States, with abo! 

% of the entire crop assigned | 
this country. 

Lack of rain is imperiling the beans 
which are now in bloom and will con 
prise the 1948-49 crop, Mr. Hur 
ziker said. At the time of his d 
parture from Veracruz, there ha 
been no precipitation for six week 
He explained that beans which ha 
already begun to appear on the vin« 
“were becoming brittle’ and subje: 
to being blown off by moderate tro] 
ical winds, thereby making the 194+ 
49 outlook not so good.” 

The United States normally impor! 
approximately one million pounds « 
vanilla beans for domestic consum] 
tion. Madagascar, the French Colon 
off the east coast of South Afric 
usually this country’s chief source 
supply, will make up the differenc 
in U.S. requirements for this yea! 
Smaller amounts come to this coun 
try from Tahiti, Ceylon, Java, th’ 
Fiji Islands and Puerto Rico. 
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Kone MIDAS means Quality 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
<q Minnesota 


Minneapolis 














A MESSAGE FROM ABA‘S PRESIDENT: 





. 


which bakers would have liked to 
have the American Bakers Assn. un- 
dertake—actions which we _ could 
legally take—but these same bakers 
haven’t voiced their wants, or sug- 
gestions or criticisms. We want to 


S president of the American Bak- 
A= Assn., I fully realize that 
there are things which our in- 
dustry can do and things which it 
cannot do. At the same time, there 
undoubtedly have been activities 
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The Growth of the Baking Industry 





By Arthur Vos, Jr. 


build a solid front for you with your 
help and participation. 

I appeal to every baker—regardless 
of whether or not he is a member 
of the American Bakers Assn.—to 
help us serve the industry by telling 





























































SAG RINIE 2am! 
tor 


BAKERS 





baking need. 


SOUTHWEST HARD 
WHEAT FLOURS 


LARABEE'S BEST 

EMPRESS 

CREAM LOAF 

SUNLOAF 

HIGH TOP 

LARABEE'S WHOLE WHEAT 


“SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
SOFT FLOURS 


AIRY FAIRY 
LITTLE PRINCESS 
DIXIE DREAM 
HONEY QUEEN 
CLINTON PRIDE 
GOLDEN VALLEY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 





The entire organization 
of COMMANDER- 
LARABEE MILLING 
COMPANY, with its 
great Family of Mills, 
is devoted exclusively to 
service of the baking 
industry. It offers a 
wide choice of “Bakers 
Flours” for every 





Cc. M, HARDENBERGH 
PRESIDENT 


All COMMANDER-LARABEE flours are 
milled by “the men who know”—special- 
ists in “Bakers Flours”? Exclusively. Each 
of these flours is milled to its own estab- 
lished standards of controlled strength and 
baking characteristics, assuring the same 
uniformly fine baking performance 
throughout the year. There’s a COM- 
MANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour”’ for 
your every baking need. 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kansas City 









COMMANDER MILLING CO, Minneapolis 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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us just what he would like to have 
done. With your help, we can do it. 


During 45 years before World War 
II, the American Bakers Assn. built 
a reputation for industry-wide serv- 
ice. During the war, the association 
reached new heights in its service un- 
der the able leadership of John T. 
McCarthy and Ralph D. Ward, even 
though during that period the service 
centered largely in representing the 
industry in Washington, D.C. Ever 
since the war, the association has 
provided industry leadership on prob- 
lems growing out of world food short- 
ages and Washington regulations, and 
has simultaneously acted to estab- 
lish an even broader field of general 
service—such as the part it has taken 
in initiating and in overseeing the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Speaking for 
the first time publicly as president of 
the American Bakers Assn., Arthur 
Vos, Jr.. Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver, used the rostrum of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. June conven- 
tion for presenting a glowing picture 
of industry growth “if the bakers of 
America maintain an ever-intensified 
service to an ever-increasing popula- 
tion of American consumers.” The 
accompanying article comprises the 
essential text of Mr. Vos’ address. 





Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram. 

With the industry’s continuing sup- 
port and with ever more active par- 
ticipation by bakers, the American 
Bakers Assn. will go forward to build 
on our permanent base—to add to the 
lustre of its 50 years of service. 


Urges BIPP Contributions 


‘Now I should like to direct a few 
remarks to the Baking Industry Pro- 
motional Program, and the part that 
every baker can and should play in 
it. Briefly, I think every baker should 
be a contributing member of the Bak- 
ing Industry Promotional Program, 
because by so doing he will not only 
help himself as an individual baker, 
but he will aid the industry of which 
he has the good fortune of being a 
member. 


You must remember that your real 
competitor is not the baker down the 
street, or the one putting his bread 
beside yours in the grocery store. Your 
real competitors are all the other 
food lines, which are seeking a place 
in Mrs. Housewives’ market basket. 


It’s true, from time to time, we 
have spoken of this, but the whole 
problem was tackled not quite two 
years ago, when the industry, under 
the brilliant leadership of Fred L. 
Cobb, authorized the American Bak- 
ers Assn. to proceed with the collec- 
tion of funds and the establishment 
of the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program. 

Now this keen competition among 
all foods for a place in the house- 
wives’ grocery basket has decreased 
the use of bakery products in the 
home. We intend to regain the ground 
which we have lost, and this through 
an aggressive, enlightened advertis- 
ing and research program. 

In the final analysis we want the 
American public to understand com- 
pletely the fundamental values—good 
tasting, nutritional, economic and 
food values—of the products with 
which we serve the consumer. 

This we will do through your help 
as well as your dollars. 

However, no matter how much we 
advertise our products, we must re- 
member that it is the quality of the 
baker’s product and the service he 
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Beautiful, fine textured cakes like this fruit 
ring act like magnets on customers. In short, 


they’re like next month’s rent receipt in 
your pocket! 


BetrKake and you make cakes like this 
together! BetrKake has something to give 
you... you have something to give BetrKake. 
You need each other! 


This specialized shortening is charged 


with super-emulsifying power for your most 
aristocratic cakes . . . your finest textured 
... finest looking . . . finest tasting cakes. 


And—BetrKake allows you to add more 
liquids, sugar and 
other rich ingredients 
to the batter...more 
profit in every batch 
of cakes! 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 


of vegetable oil products than Durkee 





Practically a pipeline ! 


Are you using the most economical and sanitary 





method of packaging bakery flour? 


When a mill has a St. Regis Packaging System, the 
flour practically runs through a pipe line from the 
millstream to the baker’s bin—and with no siftage in 
between. It is the only completely sanitary method. 


The flour never exposed . . . never touched. 


To date 156 St. Regis packers—each an economical 
one man operation—are at work in flour mills. The 
original valve ‘bag, designed for use with them, is a 
St. Regis multiwall paper valve bag which carloads 
and handles more easily and assures accurate weight 
to both miller and baker. In addition, as you know, 


St. Regis also makes open mouth bags. 





Perhaps you can’t save on the flour itself. But you 
can improve the economy of its packing and distribu- 


tion. A St. Regis sales office near you has full details. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE +» NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 





NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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renders that will keep housewives 
from becoming serious competitors. 
I'd like to challenge you to continue 
to make your bakery foods so good 
that housewives everywhere will have 
no reason ever to go back to baking 
at home. They cannot only be our 
largest competitors, but they are also 
our largest potential customers. So, 
each of us must build a product of 
which we and the industry can be 
proud. Since our return to a peace- 
time economy—and with sufficient 
wheat and other supplies now avail- 
able—Mrs. Housewife, the consumer, 
is rightfully critical of all merchan- 
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dise. The bakers’ product, in order 
to satisfy consumers, must be ex- 
cellent in appearance, in nutritional 
value and in taste. 

I trust that you and all bakers 
everywhere will recognize this re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity they 
have to better their products and to 
win more lasting consumers. I think 
that this is the reason that the indus- 
try is now approaching a $3 billion 
mark in annual sales volume. 

I realize, and you realize, that our 
service to consumers must be intensi- 
fied if our industry is to continue to 
grow, and I am happy that we are 









now in the midst of the biggest re- 
search and educational program in 
the history of our industry. And it 
is for this reason that I don’t see any 
visible ceiling on our baking industry 
growth. In this connection I might 
mention a few of the underlying 
thoughts behind the reasonings: 

1. Enriched bread is the greatest 
penny-for-penny food value in the 
housewife’s market basket. Remem- 
ber, enriched bread contains in addi- 
tion to food energy, protein, thiamine, 


niacin, riboflavin and iron. 


2. You must remember that the 


industry’s service gives the housewife . 
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Better bread sales 
keep route men smiling. 


Some bakers use WY TASE be- 
cause it sharpens the crumb 
color. Others want it because 
they like the way the drier 
doughs handle through the 
machines. Some prefer the rich 
full flavor and smooth, even 
texture. These are all qualities 
that go to make the perfect 
bread—the loaf every young- 
ster goes for, slice after slice. 






inert DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 

the J. R. Short Milling Company to designat 

natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 





“After using it continuously 


for nineteen years, I guess 
you could call me a WYTASE 
booster,” says an Eastern baker. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Arthur Vos, Ir. 


CITES INDUSTRY GROWTH— 
Speaking for the first time as presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
Arthur Vos, Jr., outlined the growth 
of the baking industry at the recent 
convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. in Denver. The accom- 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of his remarks. 








a big break, in that we bakers pro- 
vide her with wholesome and nutri- 
tious foods, made with high quality 
ingredients, baked with the same care 
she would use. And at the same time 
we give her more leisure time free 
from countless hours of toil in the 
kitchen. 

3. Our industry program has united 
all branches of the industry in a 
broad program of research, merchan- 
dising, advertising and promotion. 


4. Population increases will, by 
themselves, provide the baker with a 
constantly expanding market. 


5. This is exemplification of the 
bakers’ service in providing quality 
products which will win for the in- 
dustry a bigger share of the food 
dollar. 

6. As the nation’s nutritionstandards 
constantly increase, bakery foods will 
be in greater demand on the part of 
housewives who feel that their fam- 
ily’s daily diet is today not adequate. 

And so, that is my thinking on 
why we will continue to grow as an 
industry. Let’s be proud of our in- 
dustry and our heritage. 
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“Miracle” Biscuit 
Machine Acquired 


by AMF Company 


NEW YORK—Martin Miller, vice 
president, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., New York, recently an- 
nounced the acquisition of the pat- 
ents and manufacturing rights of the 
“Miracle” biscuit and sweetgoods ma- 
chine, previously manufactured by 
the Turner Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Only four operators are needed to 
run this fully-automatic, high-speed 
die-cutting and panning machine for 
biscuits, pan rolls, cinnamon buns, 
coffee cakes and Danish pastries, the 
company said. Interchangeable dies 
are available. The “Miracle” machine 
will be studied by AMF engineers and 
redesigned for better production and 
smoother operation, company spokes- 
men stated. 


























Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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BAKERS’ APRONS! 
Yours With Every Bag of 
AMERICAN BEAUTY 

CAKE FLOUR 


and 


WHITE SPRAY Pastry Flour 








Turn bag inside out; cut gare} 

| Another Russell-Miller exclusive! > and white chain stitch at fold- 
Both flours are now packed in 
patented “APRONBAGS’’—ready 
to wear within 10 seconds after 


“eo 
f ynto APRON IN 10 SECONDs 
BAG 








being emptied. Note these 
important features. 





® APRONBAGS are made of / 
strong, heavy, closely-woven 


bleached cotton sheeting. 
bs Colle Muse Mactaa-lemtoBal-setamet-bolem 


® APRONBAGS are ready to use. « white thread in left. Pull until 
No raw edges. No sewing required. completely unravelled. 

Top and bottom are hemmed. Sides 
are selvaged. 











® Largesize, 352” x42” when open, 
gives ample protection. 





AN BEAUTY 
wit = ®Strong tie-tapes already at- 


tached. Long enough to cross in Unfold ... and your apron is 
back, tie in front. » ready to wear! 


Order these two premium flours 
now. Both kinds now come in 
Russell-Miller’s exclusive new 


ounces 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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ee ? 


Si i i 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with’ the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 68 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In order to obtain a crisp sugar 
cooky, about 25% of the sugar should 
be replaced by invert syrup. True or 
False? 

2. When hot bread is cooled in a 
dry cold atmosphere, cracking or 





Comsricom B 


checking of the crust will occur. True 
or False? 

3. Cream puff shells filled with hot 
custard cream will stay crisper than 
when filled with a cool or cold filling. 
True or False? 


* 


the AMERICAN 
Dry Belt PROOFER 


Because correct intermediate proofing is such a vital step in 


4. Egg whites, when making angel 
food cakes, should be beaten on high 
speed. True or False? 

5. Ammonia can be used instead 
of baking powder in layer cakes with 
satisfactory results. True or False? 

6. Modern formulas, used by bakers 
for pie crust, will contain about 55- 
60% shortening for the bottom crust 
and about 70-75% for the top crust. 
True or False? 

7. When replacing 10% of the su- 
gar used in angel food with corn 
sugar, it will be found that a darker 
crust will be obtained. True or False? 

8. Powdered whole milk contains 
about 27%% butter fat. True or 
False? 


Finer Cell 
Siaiaia: 


Better Loaves 
of Bread 





making quality breads, selection of proofer equipment for your 


bakery is all-important, too. 


In the American Dry Belt Proofer, your doughs receive the 
smooth recovery of free proofing between divider and moulder 
to produce the fine cell structure that’s carried through to the 
finished loaf. Doughs ride free on a clean, dry endless belt. There 
are no pockets to heat or sweat the doughs; no excess of dusting 
flour to change texture or flavor, doubles are eliminated. The 
light, spacious cabinet may be air conditioned, if desired. 


The American is fitted with variable speed drive for quick 
adjustment of proofing time. It is built to suit the capacity, 
proofing period and installation requirements of any shop. 


Any user will tell you of the many advantages of the per- 
formance of the American Dry Belt Proofer. Write for prices 


1600 South Kingshigh 


and specifications of the design to fit your bakery’s requirements. 


st. Lovis 10, Mo- 
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9. It takes from 12 to 14 oz. of pie 
dough for each 9 in. two crust pie. 
True or False? 

10. Most large wholesale bread 
bakeries use sponge doughs because 
less yeast is required, thereby saving 
on material cost, which is the main 
consideration. True or False? 

11. When starch is used in custard 
pies, it will always be found that due 
to it settling on the bottom, it will 
form a starch line and produce a sog- 
gy bottom crust. True or False? 

12. Gas is the best type of fuel to 
use for baking purposes. True or 
False? 

13. To obtain a better color on the 
bottom of pies, a mixture of 6 Ib. of 
pastry flour and 1 Ib. of low fat milk 
solids should be used instead of flour 
for dusting purposes. True or False? 

14. Puff paste formulas contain on 
an average from 65 to 75% of fat, 
based on the weight of the flour. True 
or False? 

15. Pan grease mixtures used for 
greasing the pans for high sugar con- 
tent cakes, are usually made of a 
mixture of shortening and flour in or- 
der to decrease sticking in the pans. 
The use of some vegetable oil in this 
mixture will make it easier to grease 
the pans. True or False? 

16. Frozen egg yolks contain about 
10% sugar. True or False? 

17. The keeping quality of sponge 
cakes will be improved by the use of 
about 10-15% of invert syrup, replac- 
ing that amount of sugar. True or 
False? 

18. Running cold water on the pans 
before placing sheets of puff paste 
for making Napoleons on them, will 
produce a more flaky product. True 
or False? 

19. Cooked rhubarb pie filling 
should be cooled as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order to prevent or decrease 
thinning down during the cooling 
period. True or False? 


20. The sugar content of honey is 
about 80%. True or False? 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS HOLD OUTING 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Retail 
Master Bakers Assn. of Western 
Pennsylvania recently held “Fun in 
the Country Day,” at North Park 
Lodge. Louis J. Dudt, South Hills 
Premier Bakery, was chairman, and 
an evening dinner with dancing was 
featured. 


Milton Levy, Whittaker Paper Co., 
was presented as a new member. 

Orrin Stith, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., recently took over baking 
instruction at South High Vocation- 
al School, baking division, succeed- 
ing R. F. Dunkelberger, who has re- 
signed. 











Executive Offices 
NATIONAL Chanin Building, New York City 
YEAST 501Whe,testint Oe NY. 
WAIL MILULM 35 Eos Wocker Orive, Chicago, i 
Frank J. Hale 





Plants 
Belleville, N. J. ond Crystal Loke, @. 











MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 


for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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World Sugar Production Up 10%; 
34,147,000-Ton Crop in Sight 


WASHINGTON — The world’s 
1947-48 sugar production is estimat- 
ed at 34,147,000 short tons by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This is 10% more than the 31,150,000 
tons produced in 1946-47, but 2% less 
than the five-year (1935-39) aver- 
age of 34,710,000 tons. The figures 
include beet and cane sugar. 

Major increases in sugar produc- 
tion in the U.S., Cuba, the Soviet 


Union, India, Formosa, Java and the 
Philippines more than offset a de- 
crease in Europe compared with the 
year before caused by a late planting 
season and a dry summer. 

The world’s beet sugar output in 
1947-48 showed further recovery 
from the wartime low levels, reach- 
ing a total of 9,179,000 short tons, 
(raw value), compared with 8,266,000 
tons (revised) in 1946-47, and with 





7 


a prewar (1935-39) average of 12,- 
025,000 tons. There also was further 
expansion in 1947-48 of cane sugar 
production. 

The world’s cane sugar crop, reach- 
ing a record high of 24,968,000 short 
tons, was 9% above the previous 
year, and 10% above prewar. India 
and Cuba, the major producers, ex- 
ceeded their previous records be- 
cause of increased plantings and fa- 
vorable growing conditions. 

——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PITTSBURGH GROUP MEETS 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—-Fred Wheel- 
er, research department, Armour & 
Co., Chicago, spoke to the members 





(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS CQ) 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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of the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club recently on “Refrigerated 
Doughs.” J. R. Nicholas, program 
chairman, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, introduced the _ speaker. 
Anton A. Brunner, McCann’s, the as- 
sociation’s president, welcomed as 
new members Howard Baier, Baier 
Bakery; Harold Shannon, Bold Bak- 
ing Co., and A. Edwards, flour broker. 
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New York Bakery 
Production Club 
Incorporates 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Production Mens Club, founded in 
January, 1941, has announced in- 
corporation under the new name of 
the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club., Inc. This announcement was 
made by the club’s secretary, Wil- 
liam H. Welker, Swift & Co., report- 
ing for the incorporation committee 
at the organization’s final meeting 
of the current season held here re- 
cently. 

Herman Hanschka, Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., New 
York, was elected president of the 
club at the meeting, succeeding John 
Wiegand, Lane Baking Co., retiring 
president. Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., was elected first vice 
president, and Charles A. Barnes, 
Bakers Helper, was chosen second 
vice president and program chair- 
man. The secretary, William H. 
Welker, and treasurer, Henry Voll, 
Bakers Weekly, were re-elected for 
another term. Art Sorries, Fairfax 
Bread Co., Paterson, N.J., was named 
to fill the vacancy on the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Wiegand, in turning the gavel 
over to the new president, thanked 
all the officers who had served with 
him during the past year with par- 
ticular credit to Maurice Murphy, 
Ekceo Products Co., New York, pro- 
gram chairman, and the secretary 
and treasurer. 

The featured speaker on the pro- 
gram was Charles Ufford, vice presi- 
dent of Barrington Associates, New 
York management consultant firm, 
speaking on the subject, ‘Practical 
Effects of Collective Bargaining.” 
Listing bad business practices, the 
speaker called particular attention 
to the annual wage increase which 
he styled as “fashionable”; laxity in 
applying wage scales; duplication of 
work; acceptance without question 
of increased social benefits, and re- 
straints on management. 

As a means of meeting these prob- 
lems he suggested that bakeries adopt 
a policy of “preventive management”’ 
—of anticipating the long range ef- 
fects of contract clauses. Manage- 
ment must also determine where it 
stands with consumers and _ stock- 
holders as well as with employees if 
business is to survive in the days 
that lie ahead, he added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS BAKERS 
ATTEND ANNUAL DINNER 


WORCESTER, MASS.—More than 
150 attended the recent eighth annu- 
al banquet of Worcester County Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. at Hillcrest Coun- 
try Club, Leicester. Herberg Ber- 
geson, Millbury, was _ toastmaster. 
Speakers were Armand Gendron, 
president of the association, and Mr. 
Bergeson. Members of other asso- 
ciations from Boston, Fall River, 
New Bedford, Springfield and Provi- 
dence, R.I., attended. 
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A typical Farinograph curve like this 
is one of the many “blueprints” that 
guard MANEY Flour quality. 


MANEY’S FLouRS 
BAKE AS PLANNED 


IKE a movie “Pre-vue” you can see in advance the baking 
results you will get with MANEY’S Flours. In the Maney 
Milling Co. laboratories all of the baking properties are “pic- 
tured” in charts like the Farinograph record shown above. 
This laboratory record covers everything from wheat selec- 
tion to finished flour. 


The particular part played by the Farinograph is to give us 
a test of many of the baking re rol ster pa Flours. 
In evaluating baking characteristics of individual wheats, we 
prefer to use the Mixograph, but for picturing these properties Pin PoINT Wu if AT SELECTION 
of a flour we employ the Farinograph. The mn de han- 
dles dough like a high speed bakery mixer. The curve on its aT : : ‘ 
chart gives an index of development and stability of the dough, ek the anid inking scluse at MANETS ecg han err 


the length of best mixing time and the mixing tolerance of the careful records are ke . ve 
: ; - : pt of the baking qualities of wheat samples ob- 
flour. A flour with a good Farinograph reading will bake well. tained from each country station. Choice spots are pinpointed on this 


This Farinograph record acts as a “blueprint” for maintaining : 
the consistent uniformity of the good baking characteristics map 66 6 Guide Sor MANET wheat buyers. 
of MANEY’S Flours. Nebraska wheats are well known for strength, mixing tolerance and 


good baking performance, 98 per cent grading good to excellent in 
baking quality. But MANEY’S Flour is produced only from the cream 
of these fine wheats. 


Like the Mixograph, Amylograph and other devices pre- 
viously described in these advertisements, the Farinograph 
enables us to plan the performance of MANEY’S Flours. 


é That’s why our flours give you assured baking performance Every wheat sample gets a thorough check for mixing requirements 
t every time. With MANEY’S Flours you can bake the finest mixing tolerance and general gluten quality. Thus, we know just where 
loaf. Try it and you will be convinced. to buy the best wheats for bakery flour. 
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LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY’‘S BEST 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily . Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


























Established in 1912 


For Over Fifty Years... BROKERS 


KING’S GOLD 




















KING’S BEST FLOUR AND FEED 


GOLD MINE Domestic and Export 
EXCELSIOR 
. . L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
... Made in Minnesota 626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
; ‘ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company Cable Address: Jewellco 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA e 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











Choose the Flour that Suits 
Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 


DOUGHRITE 
OMERICAN 










E AID Flow 





@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT an oe eee a ee 
Tas © CONSISTENTLY STRONG dhedhed tn our oom Buhing, Libemenny. 
8 000 Hundredweight “Ask for Acme.”’ 
ELEVATOR STORAGE @ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT , 
2,000,000 Bushel for better baking results 
mam00 Toms Daily @ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE Ask for 


P. ©. Box 3012, Houston, Texas: sey i Riaan, tn hl 
Brownwood, Texas , R. Tullis Cofer, Vice Pres. and Co-Manager 


Plainview, Texas Tom Vasnerten, Director of Sulee THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


ote. 
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Continental President Defends 
Consignment Selling of Bread 


NEW YORK—Efforts to eliminate 
the consignment selling of bread, 
either by voluntary industry action 
or by law, would result only in more 
waste than under the present sys- 
tem, according to Raymond K. Strit- 
zinger, president of the Continental 
Baking Co. 

Mr. Stritzinger’s comment was re- 
ported in a news story appearing in 
the June 10 issue of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, following a 
special interview. 

If the grocers had to keep all the 
bread they didn’t sell in a day it 
would be the same as “sweeping it 
under the rug,” he contended. By 
selling bread on consignment, how- 
ever, the loaves go back to the bak- 
er, who sells them in turn to stale- 
bread stores, to charity institutions 
or for the feeding of animals, “thus 
returning the bread in the form of 
milk, meat and eggs,” he declared. He 
added that a large part of returned 
loaves are “used for human consump- 
tion.” 


Waste Discussed 

On another aspect of the waste 
problem, the story reported, Mr. 
Stritzinger agreed that many small 
families are unable to use up a whole 
loaf before it goes stale. 

At the same time, new schemes 
for including two __ individually- 
wrapped loaves in an overall wrap- 
per so raise the cost of distribution 
that it would be “unfair to consum- 
ers, employees and stockholders,” he 
continued. He said that Continental, 
although it puts out various-sized 
loaves according to the particular 
tastes of the community in which an 
individual bakery operates, has not 
gone in for the super-small loaf. 


Sales Outlook Good 

The story quoted Mr. Stritzinger 
as describing the outlook for the 
bread and cake industry this year 
as “favorable” and indicating that 
Continental sales volume _ should 
be as good as last year’s which ran 
some $150,000,000. The company’s 
unit volume is holding up well, he 
added, despite some scattered price 
increases. 

He expressed the hope that fur- 
ther price increases would not be 
necessary in 1948, but that the sit- 
uation varies a good deal among 
the cities in which the company’s 
84 plants are located. He went on 
to assert that “if it had not been 
for a substantial increase in bread 
demand, prices would be higher than 
they are now.” 





FUCHS DELIVERY DRIVERS 
READY FOR EMERGENCIES 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA.—Continu- 
ing a policy introduced during the 
war when all trucks in its large 
fleet were equipped with ambulance 
and first aid supplies, the Fuchs Bak- 
ing Co. now has 24 trained men on 
trucks traveling up and down the 
southeast coast of Florida who are 
capable and prepared to render first 
aid in any emergency which may 
come up. Every six months these 
men are required to take a brush-up 
course in first aid, and are prepared 
to give help anywhere along their 
routes. The ambulance feature has 
been dropped since the war; during 


ried stretchers 
equipment. 


and other rescue 


Like others in the industry, Con- 
tinental is also taking positive ac- 
tion to combat the rising costs of 
operation which have necessitated 
price raises. The company’s baker- 
ies are now in “better condition than 
they were 10 years ago, and a mod- 
ernization program which is contin- 
uing will put them in even better 
shape,” he said. 

This program calls for the expen- 


diture of a little more than $5,000,- 
000 this year, slightly less than what 
was laid out for modernization in 
1947, the article reported. In some 
bakeries, changes will bring about 
higher output and in others they will 
raise production efficiency, Mr. Strit- 
zinger declared. The modernization 
program also extends to Continen- 
tal’s fleet of trucks, which are being 
redesigned so that deliveries can be 
made from the front rather than the 
rear. In addition, a new engineering 
research laboratory is being con- 
structed in Fort Lee, N.J. 

Mr. Stritzinger described the com- 
pany’s labor relations as “har- 
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monious,” and noted a marked im- 
provement in both the turnover ra- 
tio and in production efficiency since 
the end of the war. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NONFAT DRY MILK OUTPUT 
CONTINUES LOWER THAN ’47 


CHICAGO—The production of non- 
fat dry milk solids for April, 1948, 
was 64,100,000 Ib., a decline of 15% 
from the same month in 1947, accord- 
ing to a summary of federal statistics 
by the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc. For the first four months of 1948, 
production was down 19% from the 
same period last year. 





IGEEPING FAITH WITH NATURE. 


FLAVOR-FILLED, CRISP, JUICY APPLES 
are a favorite fruit for baker’s pies and pas- 
tries. Bakers are finding that frozen sliced ap- 
ples give splendid results when the fruit has 
been treated with Ascorbic Acid (vitamin C) 
by the Roche methods® before freezing. These 
frozen apples have real, full-bodied, tree-ripe 
flavor and color. The several types of slices— 
conventional sections, home-style flat slices, 
and the new julienne cut—all have Nature’s 
goodness intact. They bulk well for a gener- 
ous-looking pie; they have good texture after 
baking; and they are most economical to use. 
Ask your supplier for these a frozen 
e 


apples. And remember: the ba 


d products 


which “keep faith with Nature” have a ready 
market because of quality appeal. 


* These procedures, developed in the ‘Roche’ Laboratory of 
Applied Nutrition, are placed at the disposal of apple 
processors everywhere without charge. 


‘ROCHE’ 


ASCORBIC ACID /or 
relaining Nalire) goodness 


ae 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.+ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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HE interesting story of the 
baking industry and of baking 
foods’ quality, taste appeal and 


nutrition is being told today to many 
millions of Americans via the feature 


The Public Relations Phase of BIPP 


Feature Stories and Programs Tell Bakers’ Story Via Several Media 


tions and the news columns of maga- 
zines and newspapers. This is the 


result of the public relations phase 
of the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program. 





paign is successfully supplementing 
BIPP’s advertising and other educa- 
tional activities in selling the in- 
dustry and its products to the na- 
tion—thus assisting every baker in 
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BIPP staff points out. 

The entire BIPP program is de- 
signed to interpret baking and bak- 
ery foods to the American public. 
In carrying out its assignment, BIPP 
plays primarily an administrative 
role, coordinating the following three 
specific activities: 

1. Advertising and merchandising, 
through Foote, Cone and Belding, 
BIPP advertising agency. 

2. Education of professional, school 
and like groups, through consumer 
education activities of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

3. General public education, 


July 


through Theodore R. Sills & Co., 
BIPP public relations counsel. 

The report on BIPP publicity cov- 
ered the last several months of its 











































programs of the nation’s radio sta- 


BIPP’s hard-driving publicity cam- 


America, a recent report by the 












campaign. 
First phase of BIPP to _ be 
launched, consumer publicity was 


able to report sizable results by mid- 
winter. Actual duplicates of maga- } 
zines, newspaper and radio results 
were mailed in April to BIPP sub- 
scribers in a 16-page, pictorial pres- 
entation. 


Gathers Momentum 


Gathering momentum rapidly, even 
broader results were shown in early 
May with newspaper and magazine 
clippings filling 40 display boards, 
28 x 44 in. in size, at the May meet- 
ing of the American Bakers Assn. 
board of governors in Chicago. 

The program really got into high 
gear in April and BIPP now reports 
publicity results greatly exceeding 
anything before April 1. 

In telling the story of baking, con- 
sumer publicity not only carries on 
a planned program of activity, but it 
also amplifies in news columns the 


GETTING BETTER DISPLAY 
for 
BAKERY GOODS 











Grocery stores everywhere are now giving their bakery departments greater prominence 
. increased space and better display. 


than ever before . . activities of the other BIPP phases. 
As an instance, through its new field 
service department, BIPP will inten- 
sify the merchandising efforts of the 
industry itself and obtain more co- 
operation at the point-of-sale from 
retail food outlets. Publicity takes 
the same merchandising facts and 
presents them to the food field 
through the news columns of the na- 
tions food publications. 

Close attention is paid to the meet- 
ings and activities of local, state and 
national baking groups. Whenever 
those activities can be used as a 
vehicle for telling the industry’s 
story, they are publicized. 

The publicity program’s major ob- 
jectives are, of course, those of BIPP 
itself: To bring greater public rec- 
ognition of the service provided by 
the bakers of America, to increase 
the prestige of baking and to help 
sell bakery foods. 


Program for Women 


Publicity material designed to 
acquaint the homemakers of America 
with the goodness, the nutritional 
value and the economy of bakery 
foods is given first priority. Such 
direct education of women is oper- 
ated as a separate program. It re- 
quires very close coordination be- . 
tween the American Institute of 
Baking and the women’s interest de- 
partment of BIPP’s public relations 
counsellors. Basic ideas are devel- 
oped in conference, the nutritional 
and recipe material is prepared in 
the laboratories and the test kitchen 
of the institute, and is then incor- 
porated into news material by Sills 
for placement in such media as news- 


But to get good display within these departments, variety goods should be properly 
packaged. The packages must not only stack well and hold their own competitively . . . 
they must also make their contents look so tasty that they sell quickly. 


Cakes, cookies, doughnuts, buns, sweet yeast raised goods, etc., are best packaged for 
retail display in laminated packages: 


+ laminated packages, because of their sturdy, 3-ply construction, stand up 
© under stacking and handling ... and keep the product itself undamaged 


$ their colorful designs attract attention 


_ product visibility where needed, and the fresh appearance of the pack- 
» age, kept free of outside grease spotting by an inner liner, stimulate 
appetite appeal, and increase impulse sales 


In addition, laminated packages keep the product fresh longer. If you are not already 
using laminated packages, why not consult your package supplier at once? 


TO TEST YOUR PRESENT PACKAGES 


Hold a lighted match under corner section of a package. If laminated, the 
protective liner will loosen and separate from board. 

Laminated packages are made of highest quality paperboard, laminated to a 
greaseproof sheet with a combining agent composed of microcrystalline wax 
and other materials which create a firm bond and at the same time a moisture- 
proof barrier. 
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- BAKERY PACKAGE F 
RESEARCH COUNCIL - 
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— papers, magazines and radio. 
An activity of such scope requires 
11 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS the maintenance of direct contact 


with food and women’s page editors 
of all newspapers, all general maga- 
zines, all farm magazines, many spe- 
cialized magazines and with the food * 
and women’s commentators of all 
radio stations. In addition, person- 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Empire Box Corporation, Garfield, New Jersey « Chicago, Illinois 
United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois inoi 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


etditince in Standard Milling Company’s flours is 
built on a reputation for keeping promises — promises that are 
kept in delivering flour of dependable, uniform high quality. 
Your skill and “‘Standard’s” 105 years of milling experience assure 
you of bread that is good to see — good to eat — a pleasure 
Bes YWeaRsS to sell. In “Standard” flours you can put your: trust. 


OF SERVICE | 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conviws 


BAKERY FLOURS 
















Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 






FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 

manager for prominent flour 
mills a over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. Ba 3. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Company 














ESTABLISHED 1913 






















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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We invicaTe 
OuR SOURCES OF 
SsuppLty FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 


BIPP PUBLICITY—A new channel of interpreting an industry and its 


products to the public is television. 


This medium was sampled for 


bakers recently with a discussion of baking and a presentation of the 
merits of bakers’ cake being told and shown over Mutual’s WGN-TV 
station in Chicago, reaching an estimated audience of 200,000. Shown 
above is a view of the television stage, with Miss Joan White of the 
women’s interest department of Theodore R. Sills and Co. at the right, 
and Barbara Barkley of WGN-TV at the left. 





al contact is maintained with the 
editors of all the feature services 
and wire services which themselves 
distribute editorial material to all of 
the nation’s newspapers and all of its 
wire services. 

A highly important supplementary 
activity is maintaining personal con- 


tact with other food publicists to 
obtain their cooperation in telling the 
story of baking in their own cam- 
paigns. 

All activity under this women’s 
interest program pounds away at the 
themes that bakery foods are good, 
are easy to use, are of high quality, 



















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk’’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


The Cream of Wheat C rporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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are nutritive and are economical. 
Such themes as “Be good to your- 
self .. . by using bakery foods,” and 
“Penny for penny, bread is your big- 

t market bargain” appear con- 
stantly in many costumes. 


Presents Facts 


BIPP conducts a parallel program 
through Sills to reach specialized 
publics and the general public. This 
program also hammers away with 
the favorable facts of bakery foods— 
as foods—but also develops more 
particularly the story of baking from 
the industry angle. 

In this phase, publicity is aimed 
at many departments of newspapers 
and magazines: Editorial pages, front 
page, feature pages, business pages, 
picture pages and pictorial features. 

In this phase publicity is aimed 
primarily at the newscasters of ra- 
dio. Speeches and background mate- 
rial are prepared for local bakers’ 
use in their own sales areas. In ad- 
dition, material is sent to specialized 
fields such as chefs and stewards— 
the volume buyers. 

A few highlight features show the 
scope of activity during the last few 
months: 

Clippings obtained indicate 7,000 
column inches of space in newspapers 
all across the nation. One story was 
printed in at least 435 newspapers 
in 35 states and Hawaii. A picture 
of French Ambassador and Mrs. Bon- 
net eating bread and gravy attracted 
very favorable comment and was 
used widely. An appealing picture 
of two young British twins and of a 
charming young Chinese girl dunking 
bread into gravy was accepted by a 
syndicate and distributed to 3,000 
newspapers. 

Already bringing results and ex- 
pected to be one of the most widely- 
accepted publicity efforts of 1948 is 
a written and graphic presentation 
Showing the baking industry as one 
of the best customers for the na- 
tion’s farmers. The drawing and 
story have reached every daily news- 
paper, thousands of key weekly 
newspapers, scores of labor newspa- 
pers and scores of industrial publi- 
cations. 

In late April Nancy Craig present- 
ed a three-minute script on bakery 
foods and reducing diets to her na- 
tionwide audience over 147 stations 
of the ABC chain. 

Excellent publicity breaks were ob- 
tained at the time of the May board 
of governors meeting in Chicago. 
Two stories printed locally in Chica- 
go, then two of the three major wire 
Services carried stories all across the 
nation, 


Story on Staling 

A third wire service in late May 
was distributing to newspapers ev- 
erywhere a story showing the indus- 
try’s scientific leadership in develop- 
ment of a better product. The story 
tells about “bread staling tests” at 
the AIB in cooperation with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Testing another medium of infor- 
mation, the merits of bakers’ cakes 
Were shown and discussed on April 
26 to the 200,000 enthusiasts making 
up the television audience of Mu- 
tual’s WGN-TV station in Chicago. 

One of the four wire services 
which distribute scripts each day to 
the nation’s radio stations carried 
in May a baking industry script fea- 
turing bakers’ sweet goods for Moth- 
er’s day. 

_Still another medium of informa- 
tion for BIPP material is newspaper 
editorial pages. Two editorials laud- 
ing the baker and his products have 
been accepted by syndicates which 
distributed them to thousands of 
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smaller newspapers across. the na- 
tion. 

This program of public education 
is being constantly expanded. June’s 
activity probably was a peak for 
the year. Working far ahead, the 
BIPP publicists are already prepar- 
ing material for general and special- 
ized magazines, material which will 
not hit the nation’s news stands un- 
til next autumn. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DENVER STRIKE SETTLED 

DENVER, COLO.—This city’s 21- 

day strike of bakery drivers came 








to an end recently when members 
of the AFL Bakery Salesman’s 
Union Local 219 voted to accept a 
$4-a-week increase in minimums and 
other contract benefits offered by 
managers of nine of Denver’s whole- 
sale bread bakeries. Both sides 
agreed on a point of jurisdiction 
which had stalemated negotiations 
three days. The union was allowed 
to include supervisory truck drivers 
under its wing. 

During the strike retail shops in 
Denver increased their bread output, 
and bread was shipped in from other 
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cities in Colorado and from as far 
away as Des Moines, Iowa. 


—*—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY CHAIN CITED 


BUFFALO—Cook-Unterecker Can- 
dies, a firm operating a chain of bak- 
ery stores, has received an award 
from the Main Street Assn. of Buf- 
falo “for loyal and effective cooper- 
ation” in making possible a new 
building on Main Street which was 
adjudged by the association as the 
best new building of the year. The 
structure houses a unit of the Cook- 
Unterecker chain. 
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Among the makers of chocolate bars, and in many other fields, 
you will find that most of the sales leaders are regular Riegel cus- 
tomers. They buy from us simply because they know we can make 
packaging and industrial papers that combine technical excel- 
lence with economy and production efficiency. Their confidence 
in Riegel is an important reason why your company—whether 
large or small—should see if we can also help you. Riegel Paper 
Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don’t have what you want, we can probably make it. 
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Public Law 733, which is com- 

monly known as the Agricultural 
Research and Marketing Act. The 
purpose of this act was “to provide 
for further research into basic laws 
and principles relating to agriculture 
and to improve and facilitate the 
marketing and distribution of agri- 
cultural products.” Part of the law 
of great ihterest to us as members 


[: 1946 the 79th Congress passed 
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The Bread Staling Project at the AIB 


* 
By Dr. W. B. Bradley 


American Institute of Baking 


of the baking industry is quoted from 
Sec. 1 of this act: 

“Section 1. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the Congress to pro- 
mote the efficient production and util- 
ization of products of the soil as es- 





sential to the health and welfare of 
our people and to promote a sound 
and prosperous agriculture and rural 
life as indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of maximum employment and 
national prosperity. It is also the in- 
tent of Congress to assure agriculture 
a position in research equal to that 
of industry which will aid in main- 
taining an equitable balance between 
agriculture and other sections of our 


REX and CHARM are milled with the latest and most 
efficient production control methods—to give maximum 


results in the bakery in producing a loaf that hits the 


spot on today’s more competitive markets. And always 


these flours are milled in the spirit and tradition of high- 


est quality that has characterized the products of this 


company for over half a century. 
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economy. For the attainment of these 
objectives, the secretary of agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to 
conduct and to stimulate research 
into the laws and principles underly- 
ing the basic problems of agriculture 
in its broadest aspects, including but 
not limited to: Research relating to 
the improvement of the quality of, 
and the development of new and im- 
proved methods of the production, 
marketing, distribution, processing 
and utilization of plant and animal 
commodities at all stages from the 
original producer through the ulti- 
mate consumer.” 

‘The wording of this act is of in- 
terest for Congress has _ provided 
funds not only to stimulate research 
on basic problems of agriculture but 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the bread staling proj- 
ect now under way at the American 
Institute of Baking comprises the es- 
sential text of an address relivered 
by Dr. William B. Bradley of the 
AIB staff at the recent convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. in Chicago. 





also on problems of agriculture in its 
broadest aspects. Congress provided 
that such research be conducted not 
only on the problems of production 
and marketing which face the farmer 
alone but also on problems which 
face the processors of plant and ani- 
mal commodities and on problems 
concerning the products of the food 
processors through to the ultimate 
consumer. It is evident that Congress 
realized that consumption of agricul- 
tural products by the public was 
sometimes limited by production or 
marketing problems of the food proc- 
essor. 


The baking industry is the No. 1 
industrial user of flour, eggs, milk and 
edible fats among all of the food 
processors. These ingredients pro- 
duced on the farm or from farm 
products constitute a large propor- 
tion of the farmers’ production and 
their value a large proportion of the 
farmers’ income. It is apparent that 
the agricultural economy may be ef- 
fected by the ability of the baking 
industry to create a better market 
for its products through their im- 
provement. Because of the interde- 
pendence of the baking industry and 
the farmer and because of the impor- 
tance of bakery products in nutrition 
(after all, bread is the staff of life), 
broad problems affecting large seg- 
ments of the baking industry should 
be investigated with the view to their 
solution. 


Advisory Committee 


The administration of the funds 
provided by the Research and Mar- 
keting Act was delegated to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. In order to best 
utilize these funds, he has sought the 
advice of producers and processors 
most familiar with the problems per- 
taining to the various agricultural 
products. The bakery section of the 
Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration has sought 
the advice of a bakery advisory com- 
mittee consisting of technical men 
in the baking industry. This com- 
mittee determined that one of the 
problems most vexing to the baking 
industry and in greatest need of so- 
lution is the problem of staling of 
bakery products, has broken the prob- 
lem down into various phases and has 
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A MAGIC 
INGREDIENT 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP was intro- 
duced to the Baking Industry in May, 1940. It 
was developed after lengthy laboratory and 
baking experiments to provide the baker a free- 
flowing, easily handled syrup which would 
possess the most favorable characteristics of 
maize and barley. 


IT IS NOT A SUGAR SUBSTITUTE ... but is 
acclaimed by bakers as an indispensable 
ingredient in the production of finer quality, 
fresher tasting cakes, pies, bread and sweet 
goods. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP has a high 
sweetening value. It is clear and noncrystal- 
lizing. It has a pleasing flavor and imparts a 
fresh, home-baked taste to bakery products. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP has a low 
viscosity and is of a golden transparent color 
similar to the appearance of honey. 


The free-flowing qualities of this syrup will 
appeal to bakers. It is especially processed to 
provide a syrup for quick pouring and quick 
mixing in operations where speed is an essen- 
tial factor in production. 


Although barley is used in the manufacture of 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP, there is no 
diastatic action in this product. 


The special processing of ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
BAKERS SYRUP makes it convenient and easy 
to handle in the Bake Shop. It is smooth and 
free flowing. Because it can be handled so 
easily, it is both time saving, less wasteful and 
more economical to use. 


If you would like to know how ANHEUSER- 
BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP can help give your 
bakery products an added Fresh, “Home- 
Baked” Taste and Appearance, we will arrange 
to have one of our technical service men call 
to supply you with complete information. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. - St. Louis, Mo. 
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offered suggested approaches to a 
solution. 

All bakery products are perishable. 
The shelf-life of bakery products is 
limited by a process known to the 
housewife and the baker as staling. 
Staling begins the moment a bakery 
product is taken from the oven to 
cool before wrapping. This process 
continues until the bakery product 
is consumed or discarded. Staling is 
made manifest by changes in the 
firmness of the loaf, by changes in 
the texture of the cut slice, and by 
changes in flavor. All of these changes 
decrease the consumer acceptance of 
bakery prodticts and thereforé ad- 
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versely affect sales. They cause the 
retailer to seek the return of unsold 
items to the baker. Stale returns rep- 
resent an economic loss. * 

As a result of the consideration 
given the problem by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a contract has 
been made with the American Insti- 
tute of Baking to study at least one 
phase of bakery product staling. The 
contract under which the institute 
is operating requires a study of the 


temperatures to which bakery prod-- 


ucts are subjected during their nor- 
mal handling and delivery to the re- 
tail stores, during storage in the 
retail stores and in the home, and 





correlation of these findings with the 
effect of temperature upon the staling 
of bakery products. 

Staling of bakery products creates 
a waste which is particularly objec- 
tionable at this time when food is so 
badly needed in war devastated coun- 
tries. There is no way of determin- 
ing how great an effect staling has 
on quantity of bakery products eaten. 
It is well known, however, from the 
experience of all of us that a loaf 
of bread still warm from the oven 
is consumed with greater zeal than 
the same bread after it has been 
kept in the bread box a day or two. 

The change in the firmness of the 





Your cakes are baked to please the 


home-maker, so look at your product as she 
does—when it’s served at the family table. 

When you use TRU-FLO, you get better 
creaming action in the batter and a finer, 
tender cell structure in the finished cake 
that holds its moisture and flavor for days 
longer. You'll likely get a better volume, too, 
and you'll see the difference in the outside 
surface of the cake, for it does not weep, 
or stick to the cake board or liner. 
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This is the way TRU-FLO 
improves your cakes. 
Left: Cake made with TRU-FLo 


without TRU-FLOo 


“ 


And more important—that tenderness, that 
freshness of flavor with TRU-FLO— will be still 
more apparent when the cake is three or four 
days old. So let her see, and taste, the im- 
provement in the cakes you offer her. 
Ask,the HACHMEISTER cake production ex- 
pert to show you how easily and surely TRU- 
FLO will improve your cakes—all kinds—and 































Right: Regular bakers’ cake made 
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Dr. William B. Bradley 


DESCRIBES STALING PROJECT— 
The bread staling project now under 
way at the American Institute of 
Baking is described in the accom- 
panying article by Dr. William B. 
Bradley of the AIB staff. 





loaf can be detected by the housewife 
at the time of purchase. It is a cus- 
tom, which in many respects is un- 
fortunate, for the housewife to 
squeeze the loaf of bread she contem- 
plates buying in order to determine 
whether it is soft and therefore fresh. 
The change in texture of the cut 
slice is apparent to the housewife as 
she spreads butter on the bread, for 
the bread crumbles, sticks to the but- 
ter to produce holes and an unsight- 
ly appearance of the buttered slice. 
This is due to the crumb becoming 
hard and crumbly so that it feels dry 
to the touch even though it may have 
lost no moisture. The change in flavor 
is noticed only after the bread is in- 
troduced into the mouth and is suffi- 
ciently great so as to discourage 
many people from taking a second 
slice of the same bread. 

It is generally considered by the 
public that staling is caused by a 
loss of moisture from the loaf, but 
it has been determined from labora- 
tory experiments that staling is un- 
related to such moisture loss; in fact, 
bread which is sealed in a can will 
stale as rapidly as bread which is 
protected only with the usual wrap- 
ping material. Most bread wrappers 
used today are made of moisture- 
proof materials so that only an in- 
significant amount of moisture is lost 
from the bread during its usual shelf- 
life. The physical changes which ac- 
company staling appear to be caused 
by a chemical change within the loaf 
itself. There is evidence that at least 
part of these changes are caused by 
a reversion of the starch of the flour 
used. 

The rate at which bread stales is 
greatly affected by the temperature 
and, contrary to popular concept, the 
lower the temperature the faster the 
rate of staling, except when the tem- 
perature is reduced to the point 
where the moisture in the bread will 
freeze. Bread may be kept fresh in- 
definitely at a temperature of approx- 
imately 165° F. It stales very rapidly 
at ordinary ice box temperatures, 40° 
to 50° F. When quick frozen and 
stored at 30° below zero F., bread 
will remain fresh and palatable for 
months; in fact, when such bread is 
thawed, it is indistinguishable from 
the fresh baked product. 

Because temperature has such a 
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great effect upon rate of staling and 
because temperature can be con- 
trolled, it is obvious why the govern- 
ment decided to give first considera- 
tion to this phase of the staling study. 
It appears to be the phase of the 
study most likely to yield recom- 
mendations which, if put into effect, 
would minimize the bread staling 
problem. 

I thought perhaps you might be 
interested in the manner in which 
the laboratories investigate a prob- 
lem of this kind and so I will endeav- 
or to explain briefly our approach to 
the problem and our plans for the 
future. 
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Whenever a new problem confronts 
a chemist, he consults the literature 
to determine what results have been 
published along similar lines of inves- 
tigation. Sometimes he finds that pre- 
vious workers have investigated the 
problem and have already reached a 
solution. In this case, a few experi- 
ments may confirm the previous work 
so that the problem may be consid- 
ered solved. However, it is necessary 
to perform some confirmatory ex- 
periments, especially when one is 
dealing with bakery products such 
as bread. Bread styles have changed 
since the original investigations on 
bread staling were made. Manufac- 


turing methods and ingredients have 
changed also. It is a well established 
fact that the introduction of new 
variables may well modify results 
obtained from experimentation. In 
our case a survey of the literature 
has been made and, in fact, is still 
proceeding for we are continually un- 
covering published data pertinent to 
the problem. 

Other laboratories known to be 
studying bread staling have been con- 
tacted so that ideas may be exchanged 
and duplication of efforts avoided. 
This work is also being continued 
with a view toward soliciting and 
compiling unpublished data from 
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every laboratory in this country that 
may have studied this problem. 

Methods of determining staling are 
being studied critically so that we 
may be certain to adopt only the best 
method or methods in our staling 
studies which are to be initiated 
shortly. 

During the coldest weather of the 
past winter, chemists from our lab- 
oratory have ridden bread trucks 
determining temperatures reached in 
the trucks and within the bread car- 
ried in the truck by means of record- 
ing thermometers. Soon we will du- 
plicate this work in some of the hot 
spots of the South and Southwest 
so that we can record the other ex- 
treme of temperature to which bread 
is subjected in normal handling. Each 
temperature record is accompanied 
by a description of the bread truck 
in which the record was made so as 
to determine the value of various 
types of body construction in protect- 
ing the bread against extreme tem- 
perature changes. 


Effect of Temperature 


As soon as we have satisfied our- 
selves that our methods of evaluat- 
ing staling are satisfactory, we shall 
study the rate of staling of bread 
stored in the laboratory under va- 
rious controlled conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity. We will then 
be able to predict the effect upon 
staling of temperatures encountered 
in commercial handling of bakery 
products. 


As a result of this study we will 
be able to make recommendations to 
the baking industry that will enable 
the industry to deliver to the ulti- 
mate consumer fresher and more pal- 
atable products. Increased consumer 
acceptance should be evidenced by 
greater sales and, therefore, better 
utilization of agricultural products. 
We should be able to make recom- 
mendations to the retailers through 
their associations and to the house- 
wife through consumer service groups 
that will further assure the reten- 
tion of maximum palatability of bak- 
ery products to their ultimate con- 
sumption. 


Through the investigation of this 
problem, both the government and 
the baking industry realize more fully 
that the problems of the farmer and 
the food processor are not unrelated. 
We at the institute regard this as 
an opportunity and responsibility to 
demonstrate what can be accom- 
plished by the application of scien- 
tific technique to the solution of prob- 
lems which are of broad interest to 
all segments of the baking industry, 
for the benefit of the grain foods in- 
dustry, for the farmers who are the 
basic producers of our ingredients, 
for the consumer ‘and for the eco- 
nomic benefit of the country as a 
whole. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR TALKS ON ACIDITY 


CLEV ELAN D—How acids are 
formed, their advantages and disad- 
vantages was the subject of a talk 
by Mel Burns, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., before the June 12 
meeting of the Bakers Production 
Men’s Club of Northern Ohio. 

Another speaker was Fred Gerhard, 
Spang Baking Co., who discussed pH 
and its practical application in the 
bakeshop. He supplemented his talk 
with actual demonstrations. 

The club will hold its annual family 
picnic July 10, and a golf party is be- 
ing planned in August. 
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Mills at 
KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 


. McPHERSON, "i 
LINDSBORG, 
and RUSSELL, 
KANSAS ® RODNEY’S FLOURS are scientifically malted for opti- 


mum enzyme balance. 











e Bakers using RODNEY’S Flours have no malting problems! 





e Amylograph control, confirmed by actual baking results, is 
routine in RODNEY’S air-conditioned pilot bakery. 





e Here is another important reason for RODNEY’S unexcelled 
uniformity 











RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
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-ARKANSAS 

An early morning explosion recent- 
ly caused extensive damage to Hart’s 
Bakery at Blytheville. Damage is 
estimated at between $5,000 and 
$8,000, including a riddled oven and 
other damages from the front to the 
back of the shop. A crew of five were 
at work at the time, but escaped in- 
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jury. They had lighted an oven but 
were some distance away when it 
exploded. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Neilsen’s Bakery has now opened 
at Sechelt. Mr. Neilsen had 30 years’ 
experience in the bakery industry 
before coming to this seaside resort. 














FucHs Bakina Co., SOUTH MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Leadership in bread sales leaves no 
margin for baking failures in quality or 
uniformity — for consumer satisfaction 
has to be renewed, every day, with a loaf 
of unquestioned superiority in flavor and 


appearance. 


Whether your sales volume requires 
milk by the barrel or by the carload, you 
can depend upon BOWMAN upc* for that 
extra touch of flavor satisfaction and that 
unfailing uniformity in baking quality 
you must have to. hold commana genes 


at its peak. . 


BOWMAN UPC* ie known for its uniform. 
ity in baking satisfaction. 


Bud Souman says: 


a whole carload of baking > poet 


The erection of a new store for 
the Woman’s Bakery is now in prog- 
ress in the 1700 block, Commercial 
Drive, Vancouver. 

Fire recently destroyed the prem- 
ises of the Fort St. John (B.C.) Bak- 
ery. This establishment was previous- 
ly gutted Dec. 6, 1946. J. Coleman, 
proprietor of the business, is lining 
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loaf of Fucus HoLsum BREAD at the very 
peak of uniform taste-satisfaction. 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








up new equipment and planning erec- 
tion of a new building. In the mean- 
while he is securing temporary prem- 
ises to continue operations. 

Licenses for bakeries at Salmon 
Arm and for bread trucks from bak- 
eries in outside points will be estab- 
lished at the same level for the sec- 
ond half of this year. Joseph Stras- 
man, proprietor of Salmon Arm Bak- 
ery, and Hector McLean, proprietor 
of the Home Bakery, protested re- 
cently against the existing inequality 
in the licenses which favored out-of- 
town trucks. 


FLORIDA 

Sylvia’s Pastry Shop is a new bak- 
ery operating at 810 S.E. 8th St., 
Hialeah. 

Sperry’s Bakery has been opened 
at 8th St. S.W. and 22nd Ave., Miami. 

Two bakeries in Miami have closed. 
The Palm Bakeries, Inc., of 5708 
N.W. 7th Ave. will not reopen under 
present management. Bun’s Bakery, 
1169-71 S.W. 8th St., will remain 
closed for three months or indefinite- 
ly. William S. Foutch is owner. 

The San Marco Bakery, on San 
Marco Blvd., Jacksonville, is expand- 
ing and some new equipment has been 
installed. 

A bakery has been opened at 1016 
Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, and is 
operating as the J. & M. Bakery. 

The Pace Pastry Shop, owned by 
J. Pace, increased sales 100% after 
changing location in Ft. Pierce sev- 
eral months ago. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery has been 
opened at 58th Ave. and S.W. 8th St., 
Miami. 

GEORGIA 


Macon’s newest neighborhood bak- 
ery, Jimmie’s Pastry Shop, recently 
opened for business. 

An expansion program now near- 
ing completion by Gordon Foods, Inc., 
in Atlanta has more than doubled its 
plant space. Patrick O’Brien, presi- 
dent, said the firm had added 30,000 
sq. ft. to its warehouse, manufactur- 
ing and office areas. Productive ca- 
pacity is being increased by 30%. 
With the additions, Mr. O’Brien said, 
the Atlanta operation now has ap- 
proximately 54,000 sq. ft. of space. 
New equipment includes a new oven 
for baking various kinds of cookies 
and cakes and new mixers and auto- 
matic wrapping machines. 

The Downtown Sweet Shop at 
1408 Park Ave. in Aiken has recently 
been appointed as agents for Calamas 
bakery products. The shop will handle 
all types of pastries, doughnuts, Vien- 
na, pumpernickel and rye bread. 

The Sunshine Bakery at 1209 Broad 
St. in Augusta has recently reopened 
for business after a complete inside 
remodeling. The store will now stay 
open every Sunday and will special- 
ize in rye, pumpernickel, French 
bread and rolls and all kinds of wed- 
ding and birthday cakes. 

Jan Hoppe, owner of the Dutch 
Market, recently opened an all-new 
bakery shop at 115 10th St., Atlanta. 
The opening day special was a 20% 
discount on all orders for 50¢ or more. 
A large discount to churches and in- 
stitutions is offered. 


ILLINOIS 


Charles L. Sheehan, Waupun, Wis., 
has purchased the Bungalow Bakery 
at Jacksonville, Ill., from the estate 
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Pretty Print bags come in a large variety of attractive 
colors and patterns. No wonder so many housewives 
prefer products packed in Chase Banded Pretty Prints! 

Remember this premium package—Chase Band Label 
Pretty Prints—and remember that they will go a long, 


long way to increase the sale of your products! 
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of Carl Polifka. deceased. Mr. Shee- 
han had operated a bakery at Wau- 
pun for the past two years. He plans 
to remodel and redecorate the Jack- 
sonville shop. 

John Cassady recently announced 
the sale of the Sullivan (Ill.) Bakery 
to John Eadie, Vandalia. Mr. Eadie 
had been associated in a bakery with 
his father at Vandalia. 

The retail store of the H. & B. 
Bakery at Carbondale opened recent- 
ly. Stanley Hildebrand and J. L. Bry- 
ant are co-owners of the business. 
The opening day featured coffee and 
rolls free to all customers. 

Calvin Crook, Waterloo, has pur- 
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chased the Dixie Do-Nut Shop from 
Roy Lozier. 

The Neal Bake Shop at Clinton re- 
cently destroyed by fire; was re- 
opened for business by the owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Neal. The build- 
ing has been completely remodeled 
and redecorated and new equipment 
has been installed. 

The Porter Baking Co. at Cham- 
paign has moved to its new plant at 
905 S. Neil St. in that city. 

William Copeland, formerly of Bur- 
lington, has purchased the Schouten 
Bakery at Keokuk, Iowa. The Schout- 
en Bakery, established in 1875, has 
been operated by the Schouten family 





and the grandsons of the original 
owners, Hubert and Chester Schout- 
en, sold the bakery to Mr. Copeland. 
The bakery will continue to operate 
under the present name and will re- 
tain all the old employees. 


KANSAS 

Tom Ford, who purchased the 
Brinkman-Wright Baking Co. Oct. 1, 
1947, has changed the name of the 
bakery to the Ford Baking Co. He 
said that there will be no changes in 
his products or management. 

The Greenlee Bakery, Scott City, 
Kansas, was sold recently by S. R. 
Greenlee to C. R. Arnett, who has 





Controlled yeast strain for predictable 


fermentation response . . 


. perfected 


processes for maximum cell vitality... 


timetable delivery for high level baking 


success. 


By every standard of measurement, 
there is no higher quality yeast for 
baking. Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast * Active Dry Yeast * 
Yeast Food Enrichment Tablets * Baking 


Powder * Malt Syrup - Frozen Eggs 
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operated the wholesale route for the 
concern since last September. Mr. 
Arnett, former sales manager for 
Holsum Bakery, Salina, Kansas, has 
taken over the business. Mr. Green- 
lee had been a partner in the firm 
for 28 years, then purchased the in- 
terest of his father, J. R. Greenlee, 
three years ago. 


KENTUCKY 


Moore’s Inc., has been incorporated 
in Kentucky with capital of $10,000, 
by Clayton C. Moore, Tom C. Moore 
and Virginia M. Moore. Clayton 
Moore is head of the Moore Pie Co., 
Louisville. Prior to becoming a pie 
baker Mr. Moore for a number of 
years was with the Tip Top Bakery, 
a wholesale bread firm. 


LOUISIANA 


The new $100,000 McKenzie Pas- 
try Shoppe in New Orleans has been 
formally opened. The bakery is op- 
erated by Daniel Entringer & Sons 
with Gerald F. Entringer as manager. 
The new building is two stories high 
and contains 6,000 ft. of floor space. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Articles of association have been 
filed with the Massachusetts secre- 
tary of state by Uhlmann’s Bakery, 
Inc., 7 Greenacre Lane, East Long- 
meadow, listing 50 shares of preferred 
stock and 150 shares of common 
stock, both with a par value of $100. 
Officers include Walter E. Uhlmann, 
president and treasurer, and William 
W. Yerrall, clerk. 

The ownership of the Allied Baking 
Co., 324 Columbus Ave., Springfield, 
has changed hands. All the stock of 
the concern has been purchased by 
Manning Silver, for many years con- 
nected with the Liberty Bakeries, 
and Sanford D. Kimball. They pur- 
chased the stock from Frank V. Grin- 
nell and Gladys D. Cross. The Allied 
Baking Co. was organized in 1928, 
and occupies part of a one-story 
building on Columbus Ave. A five- 
year lease on the premises was ne- 
gotiated by the new proprietors. Mr. 
Silver will be production manager 
at the bakery, and Mr. Kimball will 
serve as administrative manager. 


MINNESOTA 


The Home Bakery retail shop in 
Browerville was opened recently to 
handle a complete line of baked goods 
as well as confectionery items. Elmer 
Sursely, Long Prairie, is the owner 
of the shop. Leslie Simonson, Brower- 
ville, is the operator. 

Raymond Spike, formerly of Buf- 
falo, recently opened a new bakery 
in Delano. Mr. Spike was employed 
at the City Bakery in Delano for 
more than two years. 

Fred Mattson has purchased a site 
in Duluth for the purpose of opening 
a Danish pastry shop sometime in 
the future. Remodeling is being 
planned, and Mr. Mattson is attempt- 
ing to bring a baker from Denmark 
to handle the production end of the 
business. 

The bakery department of the Red 
& White store in Grand Rapids, under 
the management of Art Jetland, was 
recently expanded and remodeled. 


MONTANA 
In Big Timber, Mr. Garney has 
purchased the interest of his partner, 
Jack Kilwein, in the bakery and will 
operate the business alone. 
James Kare, formerly of Butte, has 
opened a doughnut shop in Whitefish. 


NEBRASKA 

The Debus Bakery, Hastings, will 
soon construct a company warehouse 
in North Platte. The warehouse will 
(Continued on page 90) 
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New crop wheats each harvest present new problems 
for both miller and baker ... problems that can be 
met only by skill and experience. MADE-RITE flour 
can meet this challenge successfully year after year. 
The large facilities of this company in wheat selection, 
productive capacity and well-equipped laboratories en- 


able us to pre-test MADE-RITE and keep it always 
at the highest level of baking performance. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY ° MISSOURI 














Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 







































OPERATING 





Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade a A A (@) 
Kansas City Board of Trade AB SH ELEV T R OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange nsas 
Duluth Board of Trade * oe Frog aa 

, 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange ree - Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 











EC. eee CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | | ,, tte? Sieur 
* Grain Merchants « 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Main _ollice: KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


of Trade Building 














CARGILL 





+ c. agp Det." mit... Laine Ug wvllite 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS za10N.¥ 0 

Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Mana’nup 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. Choice 
MILLING WHEAT 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. NORRIS GRAN COMPANY 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


Shippers of 


P) WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS § 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY |» 






















































900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK A LF A LF A ME A L 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO GRAIN MA DERYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS eae te a= _ 
7 
-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain C 
Hart-Bartlett- evant Grain ‘UO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


ane > boome a oe » - “ ‘ 

ARRY - STRATTON, tce es. 

ecg Sperry fool Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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pane e pre % 
St ee Fan ct ay 


FLOUR MILLS CO. _ KANSAS cy. 1 
BOARD. a TRADE BLDG. ° 


GRAIN ‘MERCHA 


MILLING WHEAT - + OATS -. FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA. FE ELEVATOR vas < 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus, 


Priel 





J. P. BURRUS, President 











A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH = 
% ee ee 4 ; ee" "oh ae weit PEt ME Mees 














Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 
selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BewLey BUILDING, ForRT WORTH, TEXAS 























ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 46 











1. False. The use of invert syrup in 
the dough will produce a softer cooky. 

2. True. Bread should be cooled 
gradually, away from drafts. A bread 
cooler in which the temperature and 
humidity can be controlled, is ideal 
for eliminating this trouble. 

3. False. When custard cream is 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


put into the shells while it is hot, 
steam forms inside of the shells, 
causing them to soften, 

4. False. Experiments conducted 
show that when the whites are beaten 
on high speed, the grain and texture 
of the cakes are not as good as when 
they are beaten on medium speed. 


_While beating the whites on high 


speed is faster, there is also the in- 
creased danger of over beating them. 

5. False. Layer cakes, being moist 
after baking, will retain the ammonia 
gas for quite some time. This would 
be objectionable. While both baking 
powder and ammonia produce carbon 
dioxide gas, the results in making 


cakes would not be the same. Using 
ammonia in cakes is not considered 
good practice. 

6. True. This percentage is based 
on the weight of the flour. Pastry 
flour, unbleached, should be used. 

7. True. As corn sugar caramelizes 
at lower temperature than either 
cane or beet sugar, the crust will 
color up to a greater extent. 

8. True. Skim milk powder (low 
fat milk solids) contains about 144% 
butter fat. 

9. False. A 9-in. two crust pie will 
require about 9 to 10% oz. of pie 
dough. 

10. False. It is easier to produce a 








A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLEN 
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CE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





Good wheat is the only foundation 
for top-notch baking flour ... and 
HUNTER MILLS are ideally lo- 
cated for selection of the finest of 
southwestern wheats at interior 


points. 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN 








THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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uniform product, using sponge 
doughs. Sponge doughs have a great- 
er fermentation tolerance than 
straight doughs. In case of a break- 
down in the makeup equipment, the 
effect on the baked bread is not as 
great as when straight doughs are 
used. 

11. False. It will not always settle 
on the bottom. Starch can be used 
in custard filling by cooking it with 
part of the milk and sugar which will 
eliminate the settling. The cooked 
starch should be cooled before it is 
added to the custard filling. 

12. False. With the proper type 
of oven and equipment, good results 
can be obtained by coal, coke, gas 
or electricity. Cost and/or conven- 
ience are usually the deciding factors. 

13. True. A distinct improvement 
in the color of the bottom will be 
noted. The flour and non-fat milk sol- 
ids should be sifted together thor- 
oughly. 

14. False. They will contain from 
90 to 100% fat, based on weight of 
the flour. 

15. True. About 15 to 20% of the 
shortening should be replaced by 
vegetable oil. 

16. True. Plain frozen yolks are 
inclined to be somewhat more gummy 
than yolks frozen with sugar. Honey, 
invert syrup, glycerine and salt are 
sometimes used in freezing yolks. 

17. True. Invert syrup is hygro- 
scopic and therefore the cakes will 
stay moist for a longer period of 
time. It will be noted that the crust 
will also color up somewhat more. 

18. False. It will not produce a 
more flaky product but will help to 
decrease shrinkage somewhat. 

19. True. Rhubarb contains acid 
which breaks down the starch used 
as a thickener. Acid, heat and mois- 
ture convert the starch into a sugar 
solution. 

20. True. The balance is moisture 
and mineral matter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Texas College 
to Conduct 
School for Bakers 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The first 
school for bakers conducted on a 
college level in Texas will open with 
the fall semester, Sept. 13, in the 
Grand Prairie division of North Tex- 
as Agricultural College. 

The classes, which will be con- 
ducted through the Department of 
Industrial Engineering, will include 
production of bakery products, ac- 
counting, salesmanship, chemistry 
and related subjects. 

Members of the Texas Bakers Assn. 
who will form an advisory committee 
are H. L. Kleinschmidt and Dudley 
W. Johnson, Fort Worth; Roy Bra- 
den, Jake Golman, Charles More- 
land, Dallas; E. P. Mead, Abilene, 
and W. B. Finney, McKinney. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANGELICA JACKET CO. 
OPENS IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA—Stepping up its 
program of expansion, the Angelica 
Jacket Co. has announced the recent 
opening of a new modern store at 
1120 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Harold Levine, who has repre- 
sented Angelica for many years in 
eastern Pennsylvania and southern 
New Jersey, will continue that cover- 
age as well as take charge of the new 
Philadelphia store. Angelica has 














stores in St. Louis, New York, Los 
Angeles, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
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The quality of TOWN CRIER flour is carefully protected by 
laboratory checking, including constant tests of baking per- 
formance. Here one of our expert cereal chemists is pictured 
at the laboratory fermentation cabinet, checking the fermenta- 
tion performance of flour samples against the rigid TOWN 
CRIER standards. 
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PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 


, topnotch baking values of 
TOWN CRIER have been proved 
by the experience of hundreds of 
users over the years. But the quality 
of TOWN CRIER is proved in an- 
other way also ... every day in our 
laboratories by countless baking 
tests. 


That sort of proof is one reason why 
TOWN CRIER has won and held 
the confidence of buyers for so many 
seasons ... one reason why you can 
buy TOWN CRIER with knowledge 
that this famous brand will always 
yield a full measure of excellent bak- 
ing performance. 


The rigid standards to which TOWN 
CRIER is milled are carefully 
watched at every step in the produc- 
ing process from selection of better 
wheats through milling to final 
packaging, transportation and service 
to the customer. 


Users know it ... Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Good Baking 


ILLING (0. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 





Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas. 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 





MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J]. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
to the Belgium, Luxembourg and Kansas City, Mo. 
Netherlands stocking and sock manu- 
facturing industry. 


Benelux 





(Continued from page 31) 

















Machines and Apparatus WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. 

The importation of mechanical 
equipment from the U.S. into the eames FLOUR Sonmerc 
Benelux countries can be expected, 31st and Chestnut Streets 
under the present agreement, to ex- PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
ceed its large prewar volume. Benelux 
rates on such articles are quite low 
and have been bound against in- 
crease for many items, while the : HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
Benelux tariff classifications of these LARSEN ca: 
articles are far simpler and clearer : 
than those of either of the former _ All FLOUR Grades 
tariffs, a distinct advantage to im- 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





porters. German competition was for- 
merly great in many lines in this 
field, and U.S. exporters’ should, J 

therefore, have a much better posi- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


tion in the Benelux market than be- 


wo FLOUR 
Among the articles on which the 


Benelux duty is bound at 6% ad va- 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 

lorem by the agreement are: 
Specified implements for agricul- 

ture (including plows, harrows, cul- 


tivators, seed drills, planters, fertil- S. R. STRISIK CO. 


izer distributors, mowers, reapers, 

















threshers, “ bi ,” shellers, d ; 
TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nano city,s0, | Sitit amma meresns mrp. ver eden 
crushers, incubators and other items), Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





pumps, compressors, presses of most 
types, processing equipment for ores 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- and other hard materials, machines — ie LOUR 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc . DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES ag trang te : 


for flour milling and for making and 



































aaa a ae” New York ua Peoria processing pulp and paper, printing Broker and Merchandiser 
St. Louis Portland J a a jane presses, typesetting machines and DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Renene City Seaton St. Louis Davenport San Francisco , other mechanical seneeeet for the Masher wg hg Prete aye 
~ maha jo ancouver, B. C. graphic arts, machines for spinning x. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg and twisting for the textile industry, New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
calenders, washing machines, ma- 
hines and apparatus for dry clean- 
FOR BAKERS ONLY caged lle. eon: | 
ing, rolling-mill equipment, a wide 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST WHITE & COMPANY sake i Gaatnd aan teas, aa COHEN vo & SONS 
Where your Dollars have “The Flour People’’ chines for packaging merchandise and 
Pa pag w 313 Chamber of C ce Bldg. for labeling bottles and other contain- FLOUR BROKERS 
ATLANTA, GA. Baltimore 2, Md. ers, refrigerators (except household 
sizes, bound at 12%), refrigerating Fares 8 GASLE ABORESS: GOWN 














machines, oil burners and coal stokers. 





" = 
eee | Flour Specialists 2% cm vet, nee KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
n various internal combustion mo- ING 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. M. S. Brownold Co. tors not for aircraft, automotive ve- Pies Menta 


hicles, or the like (except stationary 
diesels rated at 5,000 h.p. or more), 
the duty is reduced from 8% to 6% 
ad valorem, and on internal combus- 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
gz 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 5 80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


OMAHA, NEB 


San Fran« 




















tion turbines the duty of 6% is bound. 

WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. Andrew De Lisser The rate of 8% is bound on various H. J. GREEN BANK 
handling, hoisting, loading, extrac- 

Domestic and Export tion and excavating machines (with & COMPANY 
Flour and Cereal DOMESTIC F LOU « EXPORT : . 
iedinae some specified exceptions). F a oO U R 

99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. On machines and mechanical ap- 

280 Madison Ave. New York ew ror paratus (nonelectrical) of various PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















kinds for household use, weighing 10 
kilograms (about 22 Ib.) or less each, 


ULYSSES DeSTEF ANO JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. and on refrigerators having a volume 











ELLYAourt. 












Mill Agent DOMESTIC EXPORT of two cubic meters or less (outside 
FLOUR AND SEM OLIN A FLOUR measurement), the duty is bound at conn onhandisers? 
4 12% ad valorem. 
Correspondence Solicited P. O. ee wie iil = 0 St. chute & chk Wendt dt ate 919 No. Michigan Ave. 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. CHICAGO 














MANAGEMENT MEETS 
NEW YORK—The organization of a 


THOMPSON FL labor- “joi roduc- 
PRODUCTS, INC. © PMS PTET RAED tete sinc! to"enanie nian’ men | KNIGHTON 
FLOUR * ° ties and manpower at hand to cope 


with aid to E d inflati FOR FLOUR 
Produce Exchange Building QUALITY FLOUR ouhiene i ae "- co" NEW YORK BOSTON 


New York City w Luckman, president of Lever Broth- PHILADELPHIA 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE we Mhinsann ers Co. at the 25th general manage- 


ment conference of the American 


M Assn. i h - 
THE FRANK R. PRINA | | COULTER & COULTER, INC. | Astoria recentiy. AivinE. Dodd. presi. We Ae 












































CORPORATION Distributors of dent of the association, traced the [aR era a a eee a ane 
Domestic FLOUR export FLOUR history of the association, and three Dependable, Prompt Service 
4 eee ae ; In the Metropolitan Area past presidents and one former man- Siebel : 
LIVE WIRES—CONNECT litan : iebel Institute of Technolo 
500 Filth Avense NEW YORK Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. aging director and secretary were 741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicege ogy 


among the other guest speakers. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,'’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 } 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 





LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRoNTOoPRI,” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 





LONDON, 


“Feastanco,” 


E. C. 3 


London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Comm Buildings 
57/59 St. Mace Axe Lonpon. E. C.3 


ERPOOL 
LEITH 


9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘““ANCHOR,"’ Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: “ 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WwW Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


“DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cables: ‘‘Pxuitip,’’ Dundee 
Established 1885 
-BULSING & HESLENFELD 


| Cable Address: “FELIXCOHEN” 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





“STOLP & Co., LTD. — 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam New York 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. Vv. _Cable Address: 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“TARVO, " Haarlem 





Reference; De Twentsche Bank 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT | 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFPS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Established 1881 


BRODR. J USTESEN 
COPENHAGEN 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS. 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Cables: Radium Norway, eg A nn A 
G , ‘o,. N ; Cable Address: “JUS 
io. a All Standard Codes Used 


- FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
References: Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam Riverside 1901 and Improved 


FEEDSTUFFS-":2s¢"""" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 

















A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 














SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


WHoLeE WHeEatT FLour 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


FLOURS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER July 6, 1948 


that give 
LY th hard to beat. 


HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 















“Diamond D” 


ent. 





SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A —— Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1911 Baltimore Ave. ~ 


heat. 











Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 























—PEAK STANDARD 
FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 
its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 
stands out. A fine short patent from 
selected hard winter wheats of proven 
baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
The extra baking values of SUPER- 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike ... and 
you'll like the way this superior flour 
adapts itself to your shop procedures. 


THE WILLIS 





UN 
coax Ve | EES 
Var “mm, ’- 


Siperflou 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 





NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 











Cfor Almost 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 
“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat , 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. | 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


: 
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July Wheat Prices Expected to Hold 
Steady at Near the 1948 Loan Level 


Steady wheat prices are expected 
at near the loan rate during the 
fore part of July, with gradual 
strengthening later in the month, 
market economists of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, believe. Harvest- 
ing in the hard winter wheat region 
is sufficiently advanced to substanti- 
ate early harvest indications of yields 
considerably above previous expec- 
tations. A heavy harvest movement 
in early July is .expected to hold 
prices close to the loan rate, but 
there are indications that farmers 
will not sell freely at prices below 
loan levels. 

Most producers are in a strong 
financial position and apparently see 
little risk in holding wheat at prices 
approximating the support level. This 
attitude on the part of producers, 
coupled with active export purchas- 
ing, is expected to maintain prices 
near the loan rate during the harvest 
movement and result in a slight im- 
provement in prices after the peak 
of the movement is passed. 

Governmental purchasing for ex- 
port probably will be an important 
outlet for wheat during the harvest 
season. Substantial quantities of 
new wheat and flour already have 
been acquired and there is no indica- 
tion of the export agencies withdraw- 
ing from the market at this time. 
The rate of purchasing is in excess 
of that required to fill current ex- 
port quotas, indicating an apparent 
desire to build up a stockpile during 
the harvest period. 

Reports from Europe point to con- 





SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S DOUGHNUT MIX 





tinued favorable crop progress and a 
lessening of the need for imports as 
compared to. the past season. How- 
ever, production on the Continent, as 
a whole, will not equal the prewar 
average and substantial quantities of 
wheat will be needed to improve ra- 
tions and build up reserve supplies. 
Tentative plans indicate probable 
government exports of about 379 
million bushels of wheat and flour 
equivalent in 1948-49 compared to 
488 millions in the year just ending. 
Sustained corn prices are probable 
in early July with slight weakening 
later in the month. Seasonally low- 
er prices are expected for other feed 
grains. Factors expected to exert the 
greatest influence in sustaining corn 
prices are, a small volume of selling 
by farmers, possible tightness in clos- 
ing out the July future and improved 
feeding ratios. Partially offsetting 
these factors will be the new crop 
movement of oats, barley and grain 
sorghums. Important in the longer 
time view is the favorable progress 
of the new corn crop. Continued 
progress would indicate a substantial 
downward seasonal adjustment in 
prices as new corn becomes available. 
Throughout most of the season 
farmers have been reluctant sellers 
of corn. Recent improvements in 
feeding ratios, due largely to in- 
creases in livestock prices, indicate 
a probable increase in feeding de- 
mands and continued light market- 
ings of cash corn. Open interest in 
Chicago July: corn is large and clos- 
ing out of these futures contracts may 
result in a temporary strengthening 
of prices. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AD PLANS INTENSIFIED 

DETROIT—Intensified bread ad- 
vertising and promotion plans in 
newspaper, radio, billboard and trade 
journal mediums have been an- 
nounced by Jack Schafer, president 
and owner of Schafer’s Peter Pan 
Bakeries, Inc.. 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 
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INC. 
IGLEHEART BROTHERS , ° 
INCORPORATED Designers and Builders 
for the 
EVANSVILLE, IND. « EST. 1856 Grain Processing Industries 
. 
ALEAS. OF Seeeen. 2DEy Sart 1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 
The Standard Others DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
Strive to Reach GRAIN CO. 
KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 




















ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


VENNANT 
eake 





LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
_mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 


out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NOortTH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 


subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 





cCervy , MINNESOTA 





6&6 HOVT COMPANY 







The 1948 























AND CANADA 


IS READY! 































































































SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
ictal $2.00 Three Years ........ 
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Man, Soil & Civilization 





(Continued from page 24) 


In Guatemala there once’ flour- 
ished a renfarkable Mayan empire. 
Its cities were connected by a net- 
work of rivers and canals. But the 
uplands were stripped of trees and 
planted to fields of maize—and ero- 
sion began its deadly work. For a 
long time this insidious gnawing at 
the roots of empire produced no 
perceptible effects. Then it did. Its 
cumulative effects burst with the 
destructive force of an _ explosion. 
Suddenly the upland fields would no 
longer grow crops, for the good soil 
had washed downstream to clog the 
canals and rivers. These overflowed 
to transform valleys into swamps 
where’ disease-bearing mosquitoes 
throve mightily. Epidemics swept the 
cities. The survivors abandoned a 
land of hopelessness and _ horror; 
they fled northward to Yucatan. 


Lesson Is Still Unlearned 


It would be a relief to say that 
man has at last learned his lesson 
from these repeated disasters—but 
it would also be untrue. Actually, 
modern man is destroying the means 
of his subsistence at a faster rate 
than any earlier man was able to 
do so. Take a look at the U.S., which, 
remember, must be regarded as one 
of the food reservoirs of the world. 
What we see here is not a pretty 
picture. 

I’ve said that, over the world as a 
whole, there are less than two pro- 
ductive acres for each person. Fortu- 
nately, we have more than two pro- 
ductive acres for each person in the 
U.S., but not as much more as most 
people think. We now have about 
451 million acres of crop land in this 
country, or a little more than three 
acres per person. In normal times an 
American family with a $2,000 income 
needs three acres per person to main- 
tain its standard of living—two and 
one half acres for food and one half 
acre for shelter, clothing, and the 
raw materials of industry. It hap- 
pens, however, that of the 451 mil- 
lion acres now in crops, some 61 
million acres are unsuited to crop 
production. If those acres were shift- 
ed to other uses, as they should be, 
we would have available for imme- 
diate production only 390 million 
acres. 

There are, of course, potential crop 
lands which have not yet been put 
to crop use. If every acre suitable to 
crop production were put to that use, 
we'd have 466 million acres in crops, 
or three and one fifth acres per per- 
son— giving us a safety margin of 
one fifth acre per person. But even 
if these acres were maintained at 
their present capacity for produc- 
tion, the narrow margin of safety 
would have disappeared by about 
1960, due to population increases. 
By 1970, at the present rate of popu- 
lation increase, we would have only 
two and eight tenths acres per per- 
son or one fifth of an acre less than 
the required three acres. On the basis 
of these facts alone, the prospect 
for continuous food exports from the 
U.S. to food-deficient areas looks 
dim indeed. 


Huge Loss by Erosion 


But the picture is further dark- 
ened by soil and fertility losses. In 
the U.S. we have a rate of loss which 
is probably faster than that of any 
other region in the world, save South 
Africa. The amount and rapidity of 
our soil wastage is terrifying. An- 





nual soil losses by erosion from our 
farm lands alone total about 3 bil- 
lion tons, enough to fifl a freight 
train which would girdle the globe 18 
times. In a normal production year, 
erosion by wind and water removes 
21 times as much plant food from 
the soil as is removed'in the crops 
sold off this land. The dollars-and- 
cents cost of these losses is $3,844 
million annually—including the direct 
loss to farmers and the flood and ero- 
sion damages to highways and other 
community facilities. 

You are familiar with the over-all 
figures: Some 50 million acres for- 
merly in production already essen- 
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tially ruined; an additional 50 mil- 
lion acres so seriously damaged as 
to be marginal or submarginal; still 
another 100 million acres losing top- 
soil rapidly. In such young farming 
areas as Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, a fourth of the cultivated land 
has been severely damaged—the re- 
sult of intensive farming in the last 
60 years. 


Topsoil Irreplaceable 


Truly, this is a headlong plunge 
toward disaster. For all practical pur- 
poses, topsoil is irreplaceable. The 
average thickness of topsoil on vir- 
gin land was barely seven inches. 
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In a very real sense, we of the U.S. 
were only seven inches from desti- 
tution to begin with. We are closer 
than that now. 

And when we look at the other food 
reservoirs of the world, the picture 
doesn’t brighten. 

Take South Africa, for example. 
Just the other day, I read a news 
story from Johannesburg headed: 
“Now the desert is moving in: on 
South Africa.” Referring to the great 
Karroo wastelands stretching across 
hundreds of miles in Cape Province, 
South Africa’s Minister of Agricul- 
ture declared that “the desert is 
moving in on South Africa at the 





Attention! She’s a 


OUR “REGULARS” —what a priceless asset they are! 
Their average+ purchases may not be big, but 
they buy at your shop regularly, week after week— 
because your baked goods and service please them. 





How does your shop change occasional customers into 
regulars? Here’s a way thousands of bakers have done 
it during the past 15 years. With a full line of Sweetex 


cakes and sweet yeast goods! 


Can a shortening actually contribute that much to 
the profitable operation of a bakery? It can—and 
does! Here’s how, and why. 


With Sweetex in your cake and sweet dough mixes, 
you can turn out baked goods that are exceptionally 
tasty and that retain their fine eating qualities long 
after they leave your ovens. 


The secret lies in the superior emulsifying power of 
Sweetex which permits adding higher proportions (on 
a flour basis) of enriching ingredients—more milk, 


more eggs, more shortening, more sugar. 


It’s quality—quality in every item you bake—that 
turns occasional customers into “‘regulars.”’ It’s qual- 
ity that brings customers back for more—more often! 
Why not let Sweetex help put new life into your drive 


for more “regulars”? 






“MRS.AVERAGE” 


Groote lanlle 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 


All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 


tWhat is your “Mrs. Average” worth? 


Don’t judge the worth of a customer 
by a single day’s purchase. The impor- 
tant thing is to keep her coming back 
often. Then base her value on what she 
spends with you in a year. And here’s 
something that will open your eyes. 

Even if her average purchase amounts 





to only 45¢, she’ll spend $90 with you in 
a year if she drops in four days a week. 
Worth catering to? You bet! Give her 
the best in baked goods and service and 
she’s sure to come back often. And be- 
fore you know it, she’s a $100-a-year 
customer—or even better. 





— 
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rate of one and one half miles a 
year.” Poor farming methods and 
overstocking of the range lands have 
destroyed protective vegetative cover 
and caused millions of tons of topsoil 
to wash down to the sea every year. 
Accelerated run-off has caused the 
water table to sink disastrously in the 
Orange Free State. “In the Northern 
Transvaal the once-lovely Shingwedzi 
River has ceased flowing,” my new 
story said. “(This river) is now a 
sandy river bed and wells have failed 
to reveal any water.” 

In Australia and New Zealand— 
two other food reservoir countries— 
the story is much the same. The 
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wheatlands of New South Wales are 
seriously damaged by erosion, due to 
the fact that wheat is customarily 
on slopes of from 3 to 8% without 
contouring. In the hilly country of 
the coastal dairy regions, rapid ero- 
sion has resulted from the cultiva- 
tion of corn and other fodder crops. 
Water erosion has also made serious 
inroads on the cotton belt of Queens- 
land. Continuous overgrazing with 
sheep has permanently ruined hun- 
dreds of thousands of good acres in 
both Australia and New Zealand, 
causing the great central desert of 
the former country to spread toward 
the coastal areas. 


In Argentina, the conversion of 
great areas of grassland to wheat 
and corn has produced the same ef- 
fects as it has in the U.S., namely, 
accelerated water erosion in the corn 
areas and serious wind erosion in the 
wheatlands. Overgrazing by cattle 
and unwise plowing of grasslands in 
areas of low rainfall have produced 
in parts of Argentina the kind of dust 
storms which have plagued parts of 
the American semi-arid belt. 

In the Volga Valley of the Soviet 
Union, a similar problem of drouth 
and wind erosion exists. Here, in an 
expanse covering 12% of the entire 
country, lies the largest continuous 





Regular | 


Trust Your Future to 


*“High-Ratio” is our registered trade- 
mark. It alsostands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means 
that they have used Procter & 
Gamble’s special shortening pursuant 
to the “High-Ratio” service. Procter 
& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the 
“High-Ratio” shortening. 


SWEETEX 


The "High-Ratio"* Shortening 
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area of black earth in the world— 
larger even than the black earth belt 
which runs north and south from 
North Dakota to Texas. Russia’s 
black earth has been severely dam- 
aged by man’s misuse. Forests in the 
upper watersheds of the Volga were 
ruthlessly slashed in earlier years so 
that melting snows, instead of being 
absorbed by the earth, now rush sea- 
ward in the spring, causing severe 
floods. Often the spring floods are 
followed by drouths and dust storms. 

Thus, then, the problem is world- 
wide. It exists in both deficit and sur- 
plus producing countries. Populations 
steadily increase. Soil resources rap- 
idly decline. And man, caught in the 
pincers movement, faces a physical 
crisis which must be resolved if he 
is to avoid the ultimate catastrophe. 
What is to be done? 

(To Be Concluded) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN DELIVERIES IN MAY 
TOTAL 1,852,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGT O N—Deliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
1,852 million pounds of the 2,644 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultural 
commodities delivered by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture during 
May. 

Deliveries to the Department of 
the Army, largely for civilian relief 
feeding in occupied areas, amounted 
to 1,198 million pounds, including 385 
million pounds of wheat, 261 million 
pounds of flour and 30 million pounds 
of barley. 

May deliveries under the Economic 
Cooperation Administration program 
included 654 million pounds of wheat 
and 166 million pounds of flour. Deliv- 
eries under the U.S. Foreign Aid (In- 
terim Aid) Program included 144 
million pounds of flour and 80 million 
pounds of wheat. Deliveries to for- 
eign countries receiving food and ag- 
ricultural products under the US. 
Foreign Relief Program totaled 110 
million pounds, including 25 million 
pounds of flour, 3 million pounds of 
grits and meal and 3 million pounds 
of wheat. 

Deliveries to cash paying foreign 
governments included 62 million 
pounds of wheat. Many deliveries un- 
der the Greek-Turkish Aid Program 
included 2 million pounds of maca- 
roni and spaghetti, 2 million pounds 
of breakfast cereals and 1 million 
pounds of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS PLAN 
"49 MEETING AT PEORIA 


CHICAGO—Dates of the 1949 con- 
vention of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 
have been set’ as April 19-20, with 
headquarters at the Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, according to a recent 
announcement. 

The officers, directors and allied 
advisory committee of the associa- 
tion met at Springfield June 23 to dis- 
cuss future activities. 

The summer golf outing is being 
planned for September and the place 
date will be announced soon. Follow- 
ing this party, the association will 
hold a series of area meetings, and 
members of the organization are be- 
ing asked to send to Thelma Dallas, 
association secretary, suggestions as 
to the type of programs desired. 

The board appointed a committee 
to meet with a representative of the 
state department of vocational edu- 
cation to investigate the possibilities 
and advisability of setting up train- 
ing programs for bakers in the state, 
similar to the one being successfully 
carried on in Rockford. 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Failure of Wheat Agreement 
Called Aid to Private Trade 


LONDON—The failure of the U.S. 
government to ratify the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement has not 
caused any concern to British trad- 
ers who have been inclining to the 
view that the agreement presented a 
further obstruction to the return of 
private trade. The future price level 
will be governed in accordance with 
the law of supply and demand, say 
traders, and the abandonment of the 
artificial price structure envisaged by 
the agreement is welcomed. The pos- 
sibility that the agreement is only 
temporarily postponed and may be 
reconsidered next year is not dis- 
pleasing to the importing countries 


since future negotiations may be held 
in the light of the more favorable 
supply positions resulting from the 
1948-49 harvests. 

The announcement by the British 
government that it intended to de- 
posit the instrument of acceptance 
with the U.S. government by July 1 
was regarded in London as a formal- 
ity. A report from Amsterdam states 
that the Dutch government has ap- 
proved the agreement but the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture stated that if the 
price of grain under the agreement 
went below the cost price in Holland, 
home produced wheat would be pro- 
tected. 





Canada-U.K. Pact 
30,000,000 Bu. 
Short of Fulfillment 


WINNIPEG—With two months to 
go, Canada at the end of May was 
roughly 30 million bushels short of 
fulfilling her commitment to the U.K. 
under the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
agreement. The total wheat and flour 
shipments to the U.K. alone for the 
first ten months of the crop year 
were just under 130 million bushels, 
while clearances to all destinations 
totaled approximately 163 million 
bushels, according to the Statistics 
Branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 


Total shipments for the first 10 
months of the current crop year to 
the U.K. alone were made up of 
100,101,586 bu. wheat and 45,119,773 
bu. in the form of flour. The grand 
total to all destinations in the 10 
month period was made up of 108, 
086,965 bu. wheat and 54,915,754 bu. 
in the form of flour. 


During the month of May alone 
Canada exported to overseas destina- 
tions 12,955,449 bu. wheat and /7,- 
717,432 bu. in the form of flour. Of 
these figures, 12,610,129 bu. wheat 
and 5,800,243 bu. flour went to the 
U.K. British Empire countries in- 
cluding the U.K. took 12,955,449 bu. 
wheat in May, and 6,729,646 bu. in 
the form of flour. 


Apart from the U.K., the wheat 
exported during the month of May 
went to Malta and Jamaica. Flour 
exports to Empire countries other 
than Great Britain included 13 des- 
tinations, with Trinidad-Tobago tak- 
ing 218,489 bu., Newfoundland 198,- 
634 bu., and Jamaica 185,350 bu., 
all in the form of flour. 

Canada exported flour to 26 non- 
empire destinations in May, with the 
largest quantity, equivalent to 283,- 
941 bu. going to Norway. Germany 
was next taking the equivalent of 
204,205 bu. wheat. 


Canada’s Wheat 
Flour Production 
Falls Below 1947 


TORONTO—Canadian milling sta- 
tistics show production of wheat flour 
in Canada for May at 1,726,281 bbl., 
compared with 2,610,806 bbl. for the 
same month a year ago. This was 
the second lowest monthly produc- 
tion during the current crop year, 
while the comparative May figure was 
the highest during the preceding crop 
year. 


The total production for ten months 
of the current crop year ending with 
May was 20,517,603 bbl., compared 
with 23,888,642 bbl. for the same pe- 
riod in 1946-47. The highest single 
month’s production of Ontario winter 
wheat flour in the ten months of the 
current crop year came in May, when 
the amount was 85,469 bbl., com- 
pared with 72,204 bbl. in the same 
month a year ago. 


Wheat used in the manufacture of 
flour for May amounted to 7,891,917 
bu., while for the same month in 
1947 the amount was 11,678,441 bu. 
Stocks of wheat in mills at the close 
of May, 1948, amounted to 5,001,406 
bu., while at the end of April the 
amount was 5,674,463 bu. 


Exports of wheat flour for May 
amounted to 1,714,985 bbl., marking 
a substanial increase in shipments 
over any previous month of this crop 
year and bringing the total exported 
for the first ten months of 1947-48 
to 12,203,501 bbl., compared with 13,- 
623,279 bbl. for the same period a 
year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS OAT 
EXPORTS HIT 6,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—In 10 months, Aug. 1, 
1947, to May, 1948. inclusive, Canada 
has exported the equivalent of almost 
6,500,000 bu. oats, in the form of 
oats, oatmeal and rolled oats, to over- 





seas destinations. The total includes 
535,248 bu. oats cleared in May, and 
219,048 bu. in the form of rolled oats 
and oatmeal cleared in the same 
month. 

British Empire countries for the 
10-month period took only 47,997 bu. 
oats, but 2,130,654 bu. in the form of 
rolled oats and oatmeal. The latter 
included 1,040,625 bu. to the U.K., 
and 679,691 to Eire. The remainder of 
the empire total of rolled oats and 
oatmeal went to 20 other destina- 
tions. 

Oats exported to non-empire coun- 
tries amounted to 2,532,948 bu., and 
the largest quantity 1,521,535 bu. 
went to Belgium. The U.S. took 320,- 
640 bu., Greece 254,727, and Norway 
225,467. The remainder went to Den- 
mark, The Netherlands, Switzerland 
and Venezuela. 

Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
to non-empire countries was equiva- 


* Jent to 1,786,319 bu. for the 10-month 


period, with the largest quantity, 
equal to 607,770 bu., going to Italy, 
and 415,467 to Belgium. The remain- 
der was distributed to 25 other des- 
tinations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. LEONARD H. NEWMAN 
AWARDED MEDAL, WATCH 


VAUCOUVER—Among the main 
speakers at the 44th annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Seed Growers 
Assn. convention held here during 
the past week was Dr. Leonard H. 
Newman of Ontario, retired Dominion 
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cerealist and the association’s secre- 
tary from 1905 to 1913. He was one 
of a group of 12 to receive the Rob- 
ertson Associate Medal and was also 
given a gold watch marking his 44 
years’ work for agriculture. 

Other speakers included W. H. 
Youngman, U.S. seed specialist, and 
Dr. Leonard H. Klinck, former presi- 
dent of the University of British Co- 
lumbia. 

H. P. Wright, Calgary, Alta., was 
named president of the seed men for 
the year with George H. Clark of 
Port Nelson, Ont., elected honorary 
president. S. H. Vigor, Vaucouver, 
was named honorary vice president. 
Directors from British Columbia are 
J. L. Webster, Vaucouver, nominated 
by the provincial department of agri- 
culture, and W. H. Baumbrough, 
Vernon. . 
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Strike of Dock 
Workers in 
London Ends 


LONDON — London dock workers 
returned to their jobs June 30 after 
a 17-day strike which held up 150 
ships and caused fears for the safety 
of Britain’s food supplies. The stop- 
page ended when King George, on 
the advice of the government, de- 
clared a state of emergency which 
would have given the administration 
wide powers to insure the rapid dis- 
tribution of essential food. The strike 
had extended to Liverpool and at- 
tempts had been made by commu- 
nist agitators to bring the Glasgow 
dockers out. 

During the final week of the strike 
the flour trade had begun to feel the 
effects of the holdup as several car- 
goes were awaiting discharge and 
transport was unable to move stocks 
of imported flour from wharves. 








J. Glover Carson 


Named Head 


of Scottish Flour Trade Assn. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND — The 
Scottish Flour Trade Assn. has named 
J. Glover Carson of Robert Carson 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, as president for 
the ensuing year with Robert Neill 
of Robert Neill, Ltd., as vice presi- 
dent. John C. Whyte of William Mor- 
rison & Son, Ltd., was elected treas- 
urer. 


The elections followed a report up- 
on the work of the previous year by 
the retiring president, William R. 
Law of Crawford & Law, Ltd., Glas- 
gow, when references were made to 
the prospects of obtaining the sepa- 
rate distribution of imported flour. 
Mr. Law considered that any action 
in this respect was precluded by the 
continued critical supply position 
both of wheat and dollars. Hopes were 
expressed that the position would 
improve shortly thus allowing the 
abolition of bread rationing and the 
lowering of the extraction rate, a 
necessary preliminary to any pres- 
sure being brought to bear on the 
authorities for the separate distribu- 
tion of imported flour. 

Mr. Law referred to representa- 
tions made last fall to the Australian 
millers asking them to attempt to 
regain their selling channels through 
their agents on a similar basis to the 
Canadian millers. Although the ef- 





forts made were unsuccessful there 
were signs in Australia of some reac- 
tion against the political stranglehold 
on the handling of the wheat crop and 
Mr. Law considered that the British 
importers should continue to press 
the millers to take advantage of 
whatever may occur toward freedom 
of trading. 

There were some favorable factors 
beginning to make their influence 
felt, Mr. Law said. First and foremost 
was the improvement of the supply 
situation in both importing and ex- 
porting countries while “Marshall aid” 
had regularized the dollar availabil- 
ity for some time to come. He con- 
sidered that the two main disturbing 
factors had been reduced as a result. 
A further sign was the probability 
that the wheat agreement would not 
be ratified by the contracting parties, 
thus avoiding one more obstruction to 
private trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Export _busi- 
ness in Canadian wheat and flour 
last week totalled 3,350,000 bu. and 
included 3,086,000 bu. of wheat 
worked to the United Kingdom. The 
remainder was in the form of flour 
and none was ear-marked for the 
British Isles. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Currency reform in 
Germany is the first of a series of 
major operations designed to re- 
habilitate the economy of the western 
zones. Economists realize that an im- 
poverished Germany will delay fatal- 
ly the recovery of Europe. It has 
been apparent for some time that 
monetary conditions were in a state 
of flux and that something had to be 
done to check a position which had 
all the indications of crisis. The mag- 
nitude of the plan, so boldly execut- 
ed by the Anglo-American authori- 
ties, gives hope that the day when 
German importers can once again 
operate in a free market is not far 
distant. As far as the flour and feed 
trades are concerned, the German 
importers can be numbered among 
1e most astute in Europe and al- 
ady they are making plans to re- 
nter the world’s markets. Several of 
em are plannnig trips to the U.S. 
id Britain—Walther de Boer -of 
amburg, is the latest visitor—and 
her importers are expected to fol- 
w with the gradual relaxation of 
strictions. The German traders are 
so looking forward to receiving 
sitors from their opposite numbers 
n the U.S., Canada and Britain in 
iew of the recent announcement that 
1e authorities are planning to allow 
vacation visits as well as business 
rips to the western zones. Hopes 
9 the rebuilding of the German 
rade are high. 


x k * 


Although Britain’s harvest pros- 
pects are bright, some concern has 
been expressed at the dearth of la- 
bor available for the gathering of 
the crops. Estimates put the short- 
age in the region of 20,000 workers. 
A year ago, there were 150,000 Ger- 
man prisoners to help the farmers 
but these, with the exception of 20,- 
000 who have remained as civilians, 
have been repatriated to Germany. 
The harvest promises to be the big- 
gest since the war and the labor 
force has been only partially assisted 
by the recruitment of 23,000 dis- 
placed persons from Europe. A doubt- 
ful asset is the employment of 200,- 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
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Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
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000 townspeople combining their va- 
cations with farm work. Farmers 
look upon their use with some mis- 
giving but realize that there is little 
alternative. Troops may be called in 
to assist. 

xk * 


The wheat harvest has already 
started in the southern regions of 
Russia and Soviet officials claim that 
preliminary estimates show that the 
outturn will exceed that achieved 
last year. New harvester combines, 
reapers and binders have been added 
to the central machine and tractor 
stations. The spring sowing programs 
in the Soviet zone of Germany was 
completed according to plan, the to- 
tal area being well over a million 
acres. Seed was provided by the 
Russian military administration. 


x *&k * 


Dr. Edith Summerskill, parliament- 
ary secretary to the British Ministry 
of Food, told the house of commons 
that of the 80 million bushels wheat 
purchased from the 1947-48 Australi- 
an crop, only 52 million bushels grain 
equivalent of wheat and flour will 
actually come to Britain, the balance 
going to colonies and dependencies. 
In 1946-47, Australia sent Britain no 
wheat and only 101,000 tons flour, 
approximately 5.4 million bushels 
grain equivalent. 
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INDIAN GRAIN PROSPECTS 
TERMED SATISFACTORY 


LONDON—Indian prospects for 
combating famine have been aided 
by an Australian offer to increase the 
original allocation of 25 million bu. 
wheat from the current harvest by 
3,750,000 bu. The Indian government 
had expressed the hope that the to- 
tal additional supplies would be at 
least 5 million bu. but a promise has 
been made that 30 million bu. will 
be allotted in 1949 if the crop is a 
good one. 

India is seeking to overcome the 
dollar shortage which prevents her 
buying American and Canadian farm 
machinery and fertilizers on the 
scale she desires. If the plans for In- 
dian development materializes, ex- 
perts predict that India could supply 
Europe with food within a few years. 
In order to do this, American aid in 
development, similar to that provid- 
ed under ERP, would be necessary, 
observers say. 

Government officials are satisfied 
with the harvest, and the province 
of Sind, Pakistan, expects to have a 
surplus of 40,000 tons wheat for 
transfer to the deficit areas of India. 
The total harvest in the province 
is expected to be in the region of 
360,000 tons. 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Didg., Toronto, Canada 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


AGRICULTURE’S NEW CHIEF 





WASHINGTON — The Wallace 
taint on the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture personnel blood stream per- 
sists, but it is running thin. That is 
the conclusion reached after the ap- 
pointment of Charles Franklin Bran- 
nan as secretary of agriculture to 
succeed Clinton P. Anderson, who 
resigned to run for the U.S. Senate 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. Brannan is assessed by busi- 
ness men who have dealt with him 
at USDA in his capacity as assistant 
secretary as an affable fellow with- 
out too much on the ball. He has 
a mechanical, cold smile which fades 
quickly under fire. Under the guns 
of hostile congressional criticism he 
takes on a hurt or injured attitude 
evidently reflecting his immaturity 
in the big league political arena of 
congressional committee hearing 
rooms. He lacks the suave charm 
that his predecessor developed. 

Mr. Brannan’s appointment was a 
distinct disappointment to the rank 
and file of personnel who were hop- 
ing that the superior ability of Nor- 
ris E. Dodd would be recognized 
with the honor of cabinet rank. 

While the elevation of Mr. Bran- 
nan to cabinet stature may be ap- 
praised as the promotion of a career 
man from the ranks, an examina- 
tion of the Brannan record discloses 
only a 13-year backing of New Deal 
economics which eventually brought 
him to the USDA headquarters as as- 
sistant secretary under Claude Wick- 
ard. 

According to a USDA puff handed 
out after his induction as secretary 
one of Mr. Brannan’s first assign- 
ments was the supervision of the 
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Charles F. Brannan 


purchase of drouth*stricken lands in 
the mountain states area. Subse- 
quently as regional attorney for that 
area he organized the formation of 
irrigation districts and other farmer 
cooperative enterprises in land and 
water problems. He is acclaimed 
for his work in protecting grazing 
lands. 

Immediately prior to his move to 
the USDA headquarters he was re- 
gional director of the Farm Security 
Administration for the states of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Montana. 

However, all is not on the debit 


side for Mr. Brannan. He gives the 
appearance of a serious soul, willing 
to listen. Given an opportunity he 
might blossom into a top grade ad- 
ministrator. Thrust into this lime- 
light he could be expected to shrink 
away from congressional hostility 
but with time and experience the 
suspected depth of his personality 
might reveal him as a strong, firm 
executive, a characteristic which his 
predecessor revealed in such a neg- 
ligible degree. 

Mr. Brannan is an attorney by pro- 
fession. A Coloradan, trained for law 
at the university of that state, he 
took up private practice in Denver 
in 1929, specializing in mining and 
irrigation matters until 1935, when 
he entered the New Deal service as 
related above. He is 44 years old, 
married, and until recently was part 
owner of a cattle and grain ranch 
near Eads, Yuma County, Colorado. 

According to political observers, 
his tenure of office will end with 
the election of a new administration 
this fall. 


An Anderson Disciple 


Mr. Brannan is a devotee of the 
policies of former secretary Ander- 
son and retains the old Anderson 
party line that our export program 
was not responsible for the high 
prices for food. He has asserted that 
the huge exports of this past year 
were not the major impact on the 
food price situation, and has inti- 
mated that price control should have 
been maintained to hold the line. 

The new secretary looks as if he 
might be a good fellow if he had half 
a chance to go it on his own. 





RULING ON COMPENSATION 
APPEALED BY 8 BAKERIES 


NEW ORLEANS—A petition filed 
in Civil District Court here June 25 
by eight New Orleans bakeries asked 
reversal of a ruling by the Louisiana 
Board of Review that employees of 
the bakeries were entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation during a 
strike of Local 35, Bakers and Con- 
fectioners International Union from 
Oct. 3 to Dec. 14, inclusive. 

The suit was directed against H. 
B. Turcan, administrator of the State 
Division of Employment Security, 
and one employee of each of the bak- 
eries affected. The petition said that 
Mr. Turcan had ruled “in test cases” 
that the employees were entitled to 
compensation during the time of the 
strike when they did not report for 
duty. The matter was then appealed 
to the Board of Review, which upheld 
Mr. Turcan. 

The bakeries contend the board was 
in error in ruling that the bakery 
employees “were not participating in 
the strike, when they failed to pass 
through picket lines set up by an- 
other union.” 

The employees held that there was 
no work going on in their place of 
employment, and that since they were 
not interested in or participating in 
the labor dispute at their places of 
employment, they were entitled to 
compensation. 

Bakeries appearing as petitioners 
all entered into the agreement with 
the Bakers and Confectioners Union 


at the termination of the strike. They 
include the American Bakeries, Bach- 
er Bros., General Baking Co., Heebe’s 
Bakery, George H. Leidenheimer Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., and Sunrise Bakeries, 
Inc. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


90 ATTEND “GOLF DAY” 
HELD AT PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh’s “golf 
day,” held at Shannopin Country 
Club June 29, was attended by 90 
members and guests. E. J. Bermel, 
Eagle Roller Mills Co., was chair- 
man with Dan F. Langdon, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., co-chairman. E. E. Hen- 
dershaw, milk broker and president 
of the club, introduced the out-of- 
town guests at the evening dinner 
party. 

Nels Anderson, Anderson Baking 
Co., Warren, and his brother, Dave, 
of Bradford, were cited as the bakers 
who came the farthest to attend. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHUTDOWN ENDS 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—A _ 10-day 
shutdown of the Bohemian Baking 
Co. and Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery ended 
June 25 with an agreement between 
the officials at the two wholesale 
plants and the local AFL Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Union. The 
strike at the plants started June 16. 
The work stoppage caused consider- 
able shortage of bread and pastries 
in stores and restaurants throughout 
the Green Bay area. 











LABORATORY TOUR SHOWN 
IN NEW RODNEY BOOKLET 


KANSAS CITY—A picture story 
of the laboratory control flour pro- 
duction is the subject of a new 32- 
page brochure prepared by the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City. The 
booklet is titled, “All Our Years for 
the Baking Industry.” 

In the booklet the reader is taken 
on a tour of the milling company’s 
laboratories. One section is devoted 
to wheat selection and experimental 
milling, another to protein, ash, gas- 
sing, color and granulation tests of 
flour. Other sections show vitamin 
assay work and tests of baking char- 
acteristics both in laboratory and 
pilot bakery. Purity tests likewise are 
explained, and the booklet concludes 
with a gallery of pictures of the qual- 
ity control personnel. 

Printed in three colors, the booklet 
is available on request to the Rodney 
Milling Co., 1550 W. 29th, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F.B. NORTHRUP NAMED 
TO TOP IEFC POSITION 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Frederick B. Northrup, director 
of the price support and foreign sup- 
ply branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, as secretary 
general of the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee was an- 
nounced June 30 by Norris E. Dodd, 
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director general of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

A new International Emergency 
Food Committee of the council of 
FAO was elected consisting of the 
representatives of Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, France, India, 
Italy, Mexico, the United Kingdom, 
and the U.S. Committee members are 
elected at six month intervals. New 
members elected recently were Bel- 
gium, Italy and Mexico. They replace 
Egypt, The Netherlands and Norway 
on the 11-member committee. 

Present officers of IEFC are L. A. 
H. Peters of The Netherlands, chair- 
man, and Eugene Demont of France, 
vice chairman. New officers for the 
ensuing six months will be chosen 
at a meeting to be held soon. 

Mr. Northrup succeeds Dr. D. A. 
FitzGerald, who resigned as IEFC 
secretary general last April to be- 
come director of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations in the 
USDA and to serve as administrator 
of food and agricultural programs for 
the European Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Since April, IEFC affairs 
have been directed by the committee 
chairman, L. A. H. Peters of The 
Netherlands Embassy, and by Assist- 
ant Secretary-General Albert Viton. 
Representatives attending today’s 
meeting unanimously expressed their 
appreciation of Mr. Peters’ services 
during the interim period. 

It is expected that Mr. Northrup 
will take up his new duties within a 
few days. 

Mr. Northrup has been in the serv- 
ice of the USDA since 1935. He first 
joined the staff of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, and be- 
came AAA assistant chief in 1942. 
Later he was director of the Office 
of Materials and Facilities, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
and from 1945 to 1946 served as 
chief of the Production Branch, Of- 
fice of Military Government for Ger- 
many, Berlin. Upon his return to the 
U.S. in 1946, Mr. Northrup was made 
assistant to the administrator of 
PMA, and in 1947 was transferred 
to his present position. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — The 
Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co. held its 
election of officers and extended its 
charter last week. The corporation 
has a capital stock of $100,000. 

Newly re-elected are T. J. Under- 
wood, Ardmore, president; M. C. Ball, 
Ft. Worth, Texas, vice president, and 
J. F. Wilmeth, Ardmore, secretary- 
treasurer. In addition to the officers, 
the directors include A. F. Jones, 
Gainesville, Texas; J. M. Maupin, 
Gainesville; Harry Rosenstein, 
Gainesville; M. W. Gwyn, Ardmore, 
and L. H. Griffin, Ardmore. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRI-STATE BAKERS ASSN. 
SETS 1949 CONVENTION 


NEW ORLEANS—The 15th annual 
convention of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. will be held here April 24-26, 
1949, with headquarters at the Jung 
Hotel, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Ben J. Pollman, 
Smith’s Bakeries, Inc., Meridian, 
Miss., who was elected president of 
the association at the 1948 convention 
early in June. Mr. Pollman also point- 
ed out that the organization’s offi- 
cers would meet in the near future 
and appoint a new board of directors. 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., the Dough Boy, 
New Orleans, is secretary of the 
group. 
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W HILE we don’t put labels like this on 
millers’ wheat orders, we carry out those 
orders with that spirit in mind. We want satis- 


fied customers and we’re willing to satisfy with 
EXTRA care and EXTRA effort. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






BOARD OF TRADE 





As fine a-flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


‘An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























BUILDING 


Ath for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 

























Quality is the first rule in 
the production of SUNNY 
KANSAS... right from 


the first step which is good 


wheat selection. That's why 


you can rely on SUNNY 
KANSAS all the time. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ” KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “’ 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR 








BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













Exceptional Bakery Flours 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF | | TWELVE-40 #NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
WHEAT RYE ABILENE, KANSAS 
eae” Baa. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
WNT ER-CONT teeny AL. The Williams Bros. Co. 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Weill St. West 

T . Canada 









“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Miiime Co., Inman, Kan. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 






































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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From a fine new crop of Kansas wheat, we 
are again selecting the choicest in baking 
strength and performance for these “Star” 
brands, Reliable, uniform, they will help 
make your bread quality the finest. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
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Fi Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














pig att : are “Whitewater Flour”. 


FIELD SEED — Bost Wheat 1s Grown 





WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Fe f Whitewater, Kansas 















ak for F.0.8. or delioared. prices | 7.6.8. on delivered 
eee Chickasha Milling Co. 


ben not Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA “Washita”’ 


», 
ra m UNIPANY Manufacturers of High-Grade 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 






















DOBRY’S BEST The 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. Mo 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA GRAIN- FLOUR- FEED 


















































Konsas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovi +4 “11; 
New York King Milling Company 
Dallas High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Minnecpolis Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 





New Orleans 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
Denver 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


























THE ROSS MILLING CO. Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 




















. ° MILLERS OF 
Choice Quality F lour High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





























Short Courses in 
Baking Planned 
in Fall by AIB 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking will offer one or more 
short courses of instruction in its 
school of baking during the month 
of October, 1945, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Dr. Franklin 
C. Bing, director of the institute. 

The courses will be similar to the 
instruction presented in a series of- 
fered during January, February and 
March of this year. The October of- 
ferings are being planned on the rec- 
ommendation of the educational ad- 
visory committee of the AIB with the 
approval of the board of directors. 

Members of the institute have been 
asked for suggestions about the 
course to be re-offered. Included in 
the series earlier this year were 
courses in pie, cake, sanitation and 
retail baking, the latter being offered 
twice. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OUTDOOR MEETING HELD 
BY BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—tThrough the cour- 
tesy of W. E. Derrick, vice president, 
flour milling division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York, and Lewis B. Wall, 
former Pillsbury executive, the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., held a most enjoyable 
outdoor meeting at the Knollwood 
Country Club, White Plains. 

It was one of the season’s few clear 
days for the golf tournament and in 
addition to the usual 18 holes. Knoll- 
wood has an actual 19th—a short 
one heading back to the clubhouse. 
A special prize donated by Mr. Der- 
rick, for the lucky one driving nearest 
to the pin, was won by Robert S. 
Sweet, Hawaiian Glazed Fruits, Inc., 
and first and second prizes in class A 
were won by Kenneth L. Patterson, 
Stanco Distributors, Inc., and Robert 
F. Poff, Armour & Co. Class B win- 
ners were J. M. Wilde, Jr., Wilde 
Baking Co., Poughkeepsie, and Rich- 
ard E. Brown, Bakers Weekly. M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman of the board, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., made the pres- 
entations. 

The next outdoor meeting will be 
held at the Garden City Country Club 
July 13, through the courtesy of J. H. 
Blake, H. J. Scholes and A. E. Tol- 
ley, executive vice president, Ward 
Baking Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. 0. BOYER REELECTED 
HEAD OF PACIFIC MILLERS 


SEATTLE—E. O. Boyer, president, 
Sperry division, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Millers 
Assn. at the annual meeting of the 
group here June 25. 

Carl Schenker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was renamed vice president and 
Early Corey executive secretary. 
Members of the board of trustees 
are being appointed by Mr. Boyer. 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICES ANNOUNCED BY 
CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised mills, ex- 
porters and processors of western 
wheat products that the average prices 
of class 2 wheat over the board’s prices 
of class 1 wheat for the month of 
June are $1.01% for spring wheat, 
and $1.11% for amber durum wheat. 











rum 
i pakel” 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG — 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 


w1abortne axing 
for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 

















Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Mi i 
* 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located high protein 

wheat district of ah hl western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of ite wheat 

directly from growers. 

RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











PERCY KENT 
en SAGES. 











“BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e« NEBRASKA 
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Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
... not the red... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 
SAUERKRAUT? 





Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 





For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director. He’ll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment 7-16, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


nu’ eure 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“The Rolling Pin Brand” 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
1017 W. Washington Bivd. Chieaze 7, Ilinsis 
















Galvin Predicts 
Second Largest 
Wheat Production 


CHICAGO—A forecast of the sec- 
ond largest wheat crop in history 
was the gist of a July crop report 
issued last week by C. M. Galvin, 
crop statistician for J. E. Bennett & 
Co. Mr. Galvin estimated the win- 
ter wheat outturn at 907 million 
bushels, 73 million above his June 
forecast and 23 million above the 
June government figure. He placed 
the spring wheat crop at 303 million, 
which is 12 million less than the last 
government estimate, but still the 
third largest crop of record. 

Mr. Galvin estimated the oats crop 
at 1,401 million, which would be the 
third largest of the last two decades 
and set the corn outturn at 3,137 
million, for the second largest in the 
same period. 

Grain crop estimates of Mr. Galvin 
are here shown, with comparisons, 
in millions of bu.: 

-——Galvin—, -—Government—, 


July 1,Junei1,Junei1, Final aver. 

1948 1948 1948 1947 °37-46 

W. wheat. 907 827 877 =1,068 689 
Sp. wheat. 303 287 315 299 254 
All wheat. 1,210 1,014 1,192 1,365 943 
Oats ..... 1,401 1,450 1,357 1,216 1,232 
Corn ..... 3,137 - eooe 2,401. 3,639 


*1936-45 average. 


Rains brought about a miraculous 
improvement in winter wheat which 
resulted in yields far above expecta- 
tions throughout the Southwest. 
Weather conditions were ideal for de- 
velopment in all important wheat 
producing areas elsewhere and par- 
ticularly in the Pacific Northwest 
where record production is indicated. 
Heavy yields are also in prospect 
throughout the central and eastern 
states, Mr. Galvin stated. 


Yield per acre is estimated at 17.3 
bu. Spring wheat condition shows 
little change from a month ago at 
82% of normal compared with the 
10-year average of 74%. Total acre- 
age of all spring wheat is indicated 
as 19,154,000 acres for harvest, com- 
pared to 19,406,000 in 1947 and the 
10-year average of 17,107,000. Soil 
moisture is generally good except for 
portions of North Dakota, with a 
particularly favorable condition in 
Montana and South Dakota, where 
plant condition is relatively high. 

Winter wheat production in lead- 
ing southwestern states is estimated 
by Mr. Galvin as follows, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


Galvin --—Government——, 

July 1, Junel, Final aver. 

1948 1948 1947 °37-46 

Kansas ....... 178 160 287 168 
Oklahoma .... 95 81 105 64 
TOMAS cecesecs 55 55 124 46 
Nebraska ..... 68 66 89 53 
Missouri ...... 34 34 24 24 
Colorado ...... 45 47 56 20 


CHICAGO TO RESUME RYE 
TRADING 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade July 6 ordered 
that effective at the opening of the 
market July 12, 1948, trading will be 
permitted in futures contracts call- 
ing for delivery of rye in December, 
1948, and May, 1949. The board fixed 
the minimum initial margin on rye 
futures transactions (other than 
hedging or spreading) at 40¢ bu. and 
the minimum maintenance margin at 
20¢ bu. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 














FLAVOR IS YOUR 
BEST SALESMAN! 


Repeat sales that mean profit come 
when your customer says, “I like the 
flavor of that bread!” It is one of the 
six “plus” features you get when your 
formula contains at least 6% (6 Ibs. 
to each 100 Ibs. of flour). 


DAIRYLEA* NON-FAT 
DRY MILK SOLIDS 


Improves bread these six ways: 


1. Flavor 4. Texture 

2. Nutrition 5. Color 

8. Appearance 6. Keeping 
quality 


Bakery-tested, bakery-proved at 
our testing laboratory at Syra- 
cuse. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

















L DONUT 
4. FOR THE 
and MIX 


A SUCCESS 
BUSINESS CALLS 
FINEST EQUIPMENT : 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New Yerk 1, N. Y. 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Harvey” C. ‘Hagerman, eastern 
Pennsylvania representative for the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
became a grandfather June 23 when 
a daughter was born to his son, Ar- 
thur M. Hagerman, and wife. 


E. C. Dreyer, president, Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, has left 
for Frankfort, Mich., where he will 
stay for the next few weeks, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dreyer. 


Fred L. Cobb, president of Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and 
active in state and national baker 
association work, was principal speak- 
er at the annual meeting of the 
Neenah (Wis.) Rotary Club, held at 
the Hotel Athearn in Oshkosh, July 1. 

& 

Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., is vacationing with his 
family at their cabin in Manitou, 
Colo. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Militzer, op- 
erating four retail bakery shops in 
Milwaukee, observed a double 25th 
anniversary during June: The silver 
anniversary of their marriage and 
25 years of bakery shop operations. 
In observance of the event, the 
Militzers were hosts to the June 
Meeting of the Milwaukee Retail 


Bakers Assn. on their farm north 
of Milwaukee. The more than 60 at- 
tending the meeting bought the cou- 
ple a large umbrella-table unit for 
their lawn on the farm. 

a 


Philip Lea and E. J. Brown of 
Morning Foods, Ltd., Crewe, Eng- 
land, who have been in the U.S. for 
the last month visiting in eastern 
cities, Chicago and in the Southwest, 
arrived in Minneapolis July 6 for 
a few days’ stop. They are visiting 
flour, corn, feed, oatmeal, macaroni 
and breakfast food plants in this 
country. 

® 


William P. Dolan of the Kelly- 
Erickson Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb., and 
his family spent the July 4th week 
end visiting relatives in Kansas City. 

a 

Ben L. Johnson, president of the 
Crete Mills, Crete, Neb., Charles P. 
May, superintendent for the milling 
company, and their wives spent the 
past week-end on a fishing trip in 
Colorado. 

@ 


John F. Townley July 1 celebrated 
his 50th year in the flour business in 
New York. Starting in 1898 at the 
age of 16, selling flour for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., he has operated in 
Philadelphia for the Quaker City 
Flour Mills, and also traveled through 





Charles R. McClave Retires 
as Montana Mills President 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Charles 
R. McClave has retired as president 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co. and 
has been named chairman of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. Paul R. 
Trigg, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, has been named to succeed Mr. 
McClave as president and general 
manager. 

Charles G. McClave, formerly 
treasurer, was elected vice president, 
and James C. Berky, assistant secre- 
tary, was chosen to fiJl the position 
of treasurer. Rodney J. Anderson 
continues as secretary and sales man- 
ager. 





These changes in executive assign- 
ments were announced following a 
meeting of the board of directors 
May 27. 

The resignation of Albert F. Stro- 
behn as vice president was accepted, 
but he will continue to serve on the 
board of directors. Norman J. Holter 
was elected a director to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of James 
E. Woodard. ‘ 

The board of directors now is made 
up of Mr. Anderson, Errol F. Galt, 
Henry M. Hamilton, Norman J. Hol- 
ter, Norman B. Holter, Charles R. 
McClave, William N. Smith, Mr. Stro- 
behn, Oscar L. Spencer, Mr. Trigg 
and Charles Vandenhook. 


Mr. McClave, the retiring president, 
has been associated with the grain 
and flour milling industries for 56 
years, 43 of these in Montana in the 
management of the Montana Elevator 
Co. and its successor, the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. He was treasurer and 
general manager of the milling con- 
cern from 1911 to 1917, when he be- 
came president. Before moving to 
Montana he was employed at Elmira, 
N.Y. 

Mr. Trigg has been associated with 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. since 1919 
and has served as treasurer and in 
various executive capacities. 

Iliness prompted Mr. Strobehn to 
tender his resignation in 1947, but ac- 
ceptance by the board of directors 
was postponed until the recent meet- 
ing. He joined the predecessor eleva- 
tor company in 1908 and in 1916 took 
over management of the Great Falls 
mill. He became executive vice presi- 
dent in 1945. 





the South for that mill and the old 
Banner Milling Co. of Buffalo. Since 
1933 he has been part of the sales 
organization of The Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp. 
* 

Charles P. Oliver, distributor of 
milk products, recently moved his 
office to 110 E. 42 St., New York. 


H. D. Philip of Watson & Philip, 
Ltd., Dundee, Scotland, spent several 
days recently visiting the Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York. 

e 

Frank E. Church, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, visited 
the New York flour trade during the 
past week. 

eo 


Paul S. Gerot, president, grocery 
products division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, spent June 30 in 
New York during a tour of various 
markets. 

& 


Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., stopped off in New York with 
his family on their way to a vacation 
on the Connecticut shore. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and Paul M. Marshall, vice 
president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., at- 
tended the funeral of Philip H. Pos- 
tel at Mascoutah, IIl., July 5. 


Harold P. Bell, manager at Buffalo 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., spent the July 4th holiday week- 
end in Kansas City. Mr. Bell’s family 
has not yet moved from Kansas 
City, where until recently he was 
southern sales manager for Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. 


Philip Talbott, bakery section, 
Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, has returned 
to his desk after a recent confinement 
in a Washington hospital. Mr. Tal- 
bott was instrumental in expediting 
the bread staling research project 
of the Research and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

ee 


Carlos M. Cinta, director of Nacion- 
al Distribuidora Y Reguladora S.A., 
Mexico City, the government import 
regulating and buying agency, was a 
visitor in Kansas City this week, leav- 
ing for a visit to the harvest areas of 
Kansas before making a trip to east- 
ern points. 

co 


Robert M. Reed, son of Elmer W. 
Reed, vice president and general man- 
ager of Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, 
Kansas, will be married July 18 to 
Thelma Jo Stedham of Salina. The 
wedding will take place in the First 
Methodist Church in Salina. 

ca 


Fred R. Johnson, president of 
Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Piedmont Life Insur- 
ance Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 
Mr. Johnson is a director of the 
Rome (Ga.) Bank & Trust Co. He is 
also a former vice president of Fruit 
Company, Inc., which has branches 
in Atlanta and Dalton, Ga. 

* 

O. H. Robinson, Armour & Co. re- 
finery, Chattanooga, Tenn., was in 
Atlanta on. business last week and 
visited with Faber. A. Bollinger, ex- 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., Inc. Mr. 
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Robinson is president of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn. 


Ogden Geilfuss, vice president, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp., Chicago, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Geilfuss, recently vis- 
ited in Atlanta on their way to Flori- 
da for a vacation. 

* 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour 
broker, will move into new offices in 
829 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, July 10. 

* 


G. E. Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills, and J. Lewis Schutts, Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, spent the 
past week in Atlanta on business. 

% 


W. B. Lovvorn, Columbia, S. C., 
representative for the Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, was a recent At- 
lanta visitor. 

os 


E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Phil A. Mohler, flour broker of Pitts- 
burgh, and his brother, Fred Mohler, 
general manager of the Washington 
(Pa.) Baking Co., and J. D. William- 
son, president of the Duquesne Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, are at Halibur- 
ton Lodge, Haliburton, Ont., for sev- 
eral weeks of fishing. 

* 


Frank Miller and his family are 
vacationing in Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Miller represents the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., in Pittsburgh and is secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Flour Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI STOCKHOLDERS’ ___. 
MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MINNEAPOLIS—A series of re- 
gional stockholders’ meetings, similar 
to those begun by General Mills, Inc., 
in 1939, will be held this Fall, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board. 


The first meeting will be held in 
San Francisco at the St. Francis 
Hotel Oct. 22. Other meetings will 
be: Los Angeles, Ambassador Hotel, 
Oct. 25; Oklahoma City, Skirvin Ho- 
tel, Oct. 28; Chicago, Palmer House, 
Nov. 3; Detroit, Book Cadillac, Nov. 
5; Buffalo, Statler, Nov. 9; New York 
City, Commodore, Nov. 15; Atlanta, 
Biltmore, Nov. 18, and Minneapolis, 
Radisson Hotel, Nov. 22. 


DEATHS 


Wallace A. McGowan, 87, well 
known to the older generation of mill- 
ers in the Southwest, died in Kansas 
City June 29. Mr. McGowan was ‘a 
retired general agent for the Nickle 
Plate Railroad, and for several terms 
was president of the old Kansas City 
Railway Club. For many years, Mr. 
McGowan was probably the _ best 
known and most popular railroad 
man in the Southwest. 


Julius H. Koch, 67, president of 
the E. Guckenheim Bakers’ Supply 
Co., St. Louis, died June 28 at his 
home. He was born in St. Louis and 
joined the bakery supply firm 37 
years ago. He was well known in the 
bakery supply business in the mid- 
west area. Surviving are his widow, 
Gertrude, a daughter and a son. 


Albert E. Burnett, 51, director of 
new products commercial research, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
killed July 4 in an automobile collisian 
in northern Minnesota. 
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To All Progressive Bakers 
DC Pan Glaze Means Economy 
Bakers from Trenton, N. J, to Baton Rouge, La. 


report zmproved quality, greater cleanliness, 


PLUS increased profits 









Economy and DC Pan Glaze mean almost the same things to bakers like 
Superintendent Howard Jones (left) and Foreman Cleveland J. Paille 
(right) of the Cotton Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. After using DC 
Pan Glaze for several months, both men know how this silicone pan coating 
reduces the cost of materials and maintenance all down the line even to a 
saving of $2.00 a day on oven mitts. Here they are shown examining DC 
Pan Glaze coated bun pans that have been in service for 6 months. The pans 
are still bright and clean and will give easy release for many more bakings 
before a second coating of DC Pan Glaze is needed. 


Modern baking practices are the business of bakers like Mr..Alfred Mat- 
teucci, Sr., Vice-President and General Manager of the Harrison Baking Com- 
pany of Harrison, New Jersey, and for many years a prominent member of 
the Metropolitan Production Men’s Club. Mr. Matteucci started to use DC 
Pan Glaze over a year ago and now believes it to be a real necessity in baking 
better and cleaner bread. 


DC Pan Glaze saves Harrison Baking Company over a hundred dollars 
a week in pan oil costs alone. It also cuts maintenance costs down to a small 
fraction of the amount previously spent. The bake shop stays cleaner be- Although economy is important in the Cotton Bakery, Inc., Baton 
cause the pan oil fumes or smoke that formerly stained the walls and ceilings Rouge, La., Superintendent Jones and Assistant Manager Roy S. Sievers (left 


have been eliminated. Uniforms of the men handling the pans stay cleaner center) rate quality and cleanliness equally high. They like the improved 
and the racks and pans are no longer soiled by excess oil and burned oil resi- flavor and uniformity of bread baked in pans coated with DC Pan Glaze. 
i . i No longer is there any danger of the odor of rancid or burned grease re- 
due. Mr. Matteucci also says that DC Pan Glaze improves the color of the A thogt BA ; 

; ; , Me WV é maining in wrapped bread. Walls, ceilings, racks, floors and uniforms stay 
crust and gives him a more uniform loaf. In the above photo, Mr. Matteucci cleaner longer. Cotton Bakery obtains better than 200 bakes per coating from 
and Alfred Matteucci, Jr. are examining silicone coated pullman pan that 4 pan straps like that held by oven man Bob Prudhomme. Oven man Willie 


average 200 or more bakes per coating. Latham is in the background. 


"| (ton Glaze 


TRADE MARK 








THE DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN | fist Im siticonss 


ATLANTA - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK | pe hoe 
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Noting that the Federal Trade 
Commission is now actively enforc- 
ing the Rebinson-Patman Act, the 
Millers National Federation in a re- 
cent issue of the Hook-Up suggests 
that the millers make every effort 
to put pricing practices in line with 
the requirements of the act. 

The question of what selling prices 
are discriminatory and therefore il- 
legal under the Robinson-Patman 
Act has recently been clarified to 
some extent by decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the Morton Salt 
Co. case, MNF points out. 

“In this case,” the federation ar- 
ticle states, ‘the seller sold its prin- 
cipal brand of salt on a. graduated 
schedule of quantity discounts, such 
discounts ‘being available to any buy- 
er who satisfied the respective large 
scale purchase requirements. The salt 
company contended that the dis- 
counts were not discriminatory with- 
in the meaning of the act because 
they were equally available to all 
buyers. The Supreme Court ruled, 
however, that in view of the quantity 
requirements the lower prices were 
not ‘equally available,’ and were con- 
sequently discriminatory unless they 
‘could be justified by reason of a 
seller’s diminished costs due to quan- 
tity manufacture, delivery or sale, or 
by reason of the seller’s good faith 
effort to meet a competitor's equally 
low price.’ 


Proof Required 


“AS a consequence all sellers who 
do not quote the same price on mer- 
chandise of like grade and quality to 
all buyers in competition with each 
other must be prepared to prove to 
the satisfaction of the FTC and the 
courts that such price differentials 
are justified because of differences in 
the cost of manufacture, sale or de- 
livery. 

“Of course, fluctuations in selling 
price levels from time to time due 
to changes in raw material or other 
costs are perfectly legal. For exam- 
ple, when a miller adjusts his quota- 
tions to reflect wheat market price 
variations, he is on entirely safe 
ground. But if he should agree to a 
reduction in his selling price solely 
because of pressure from a buyer he 
would be subjecting himself to pos- 
sible penalties under the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

The court’s decision in this case 
also. makes apparent the danger in 
relying for protection against the 
Robinson-Patman Act on the diffi- 
culty of proving that price differen- 
tials are injurious to competition. 
The court here concludes that the 
statute does not require the (Federal 
Trade) Commission to find that in- 
jury has actually resulted, but only 
that ‘there is a reasonable possibility 
that the price differentials may have 
that effect. It would be hard to im- 
agine’ a case where differing price 
quotations to competing buyers could 
not be construed by the commission 
as injurious to competition. 


Carlot Discounts Vulnerable 


“An important point brought out 
in this case is that there is nothing 
holy about a fixed discount made to 
all carload buyers. A carload discount 
is just as vulnerable as a discount 
for any other quantity purchased or 
delivered. It is subject to the com- 
mon tést of whether it represents 
only actual cost savings to the seller. 
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MNF Analyzes Law on Pricing 
in Light of Morton Decision 


“Reference was made above to the 
provision in the act permitting lower 
prices ‘made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a competi- 
tor. . . .’ The seller must be chary 
in employing this privilege, for in an 
earlier case (Commission vs, Staley 
Co.) the Supreme Court stated that 
it is for use only in ‘individual com- 
petitive situations, rather than upon 
a general system of competition.’ At 
most, therefore, it is for only infre- 
quent employment. Furthermore, the 
court indicated that the seller will 
not satisfy the ‘good faith’ require- 


ment of this provision by taking the . 


word of salesmen, brokers or intend- 
ing purchasers without supporting 
evidence as to the price quoted by the 
competitor. Apparently the seller’s 
informant must be generally reliable, 
and the seller must make every ef- 
fort to verify his competitor’s price 
quotation. 

“The FTC is now actively enforc- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
if any miller’s pricing practices are 
not in harmony with the requirements 
of the act, it is none too soon for him 
to put his house in order. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many sellers have found 
themselves friendly toward the act 
because it gives them a good defense 
against the demands Sf grasping buy- 
ers. At any rate, it is clear from the 
Morton Salt decision that quantity 
discounts have dangerous character- 
istics, and should be granted only 
when fixed in accordance with thor- 
oughgoing cost determinations.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C. MARKET TO HANDLE 
GRAIN CARS ON SUNDAY 


KANSAS CITY—To facilitate the 
seasonal rush of new wheat, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade has put into 
practice a system for the disposi- 
tion of cars on Sundays and holidays. 
As was the case last year, so long as 








the movement of wheat is of sizable 
proportions, the Missouri and Kan- 
sas state grain inspection depart- 
ments will deliver samples on Sun- 
day and a clerk will be stationed on 
the trading floor to receive disposi- 
tion orders. 

Insteaa or allowing all of the week- 
end accumulation of cars to go over 
until Monday for ordering, Kansas 
City grain merchants will receive 
samples and issue disposition orders 
on Sundays for cars bought on con- 
tract or otherwise, not requiring dis- 
play on the trading floor. A clerk 
will be on the trading floor from 
1 to 3 p.m. each Sunday and holiday. 

The delay in the harvest caused 
by excessive rains in Kansas and 
Oklahoma is bound to bring on a 
pinch in boxcars, R. E. Clark, car 
service division, American Association 
of Railroads, said in Kansas City 
July 1. Mr. Clark set up temporary 
headquarters in the offices of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway to 
oversee the heavy movement of the 
next two weeks. 

Whereas the harvest normally 
would have progressed slowly north- 
ward, the delay was long enough to 
now make it necessary to distribute 
cars in all parts of the state, for com- 
bining is expected to be general in 
Kansas this week. 


——"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KANSAS CITY CHEMISTS 
TO REVIEW CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY—A review of the 
national convention will be presented 
at the July meeting of the Kansas 
City section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists July 7. 
The meeting will begin at 8 p.m. at 
the Hotel President, following a din- 
ner in the hotel coffee shop. Re- 
ports of the Southwestern Crop Re- 
porting committee and local section 
business are also scheduled. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW MILL ACQUIRED 
SUGAR BUSH, WIS.—The Baer- 
wald feed mill here has been acquired 
by Thomas Brass, who is now operat- 
ing the mill. 








Current Export Business Dull, 
But Expected to Improve Soon 


Although export business currently 
is dull, expectations are that inter- 
est will improve this week, at least 
among claimant countries, most of 
which still have not bought against 
their August allocations. Latin Amer- 
ican trade is proceeding at a slow 
pace, held back by red tape in con- 
nection with the new license plan. 
Scattered sales are being made to 
several southern countries, but trade 
with the biggest, Brazil, is still con- 
fined to shipments against old 
licenses and new applications are 
awaiting OIT screening. 

Italy, India, and The Nertherlands 
are expected to be in the market this 
week. The Dutch covered probably 
about half of their August quota 
last week, raising initial bids 7¢ to a 
basis of $6.32, c. and f. Amsterdam, 
for 80% extraction equivalent. Hol- 
land made further purchases July 7 
at $6.40, c. and f. Amsterdam, and 
was seeking further offers at that 
price, not having filled its quota com- 
pletely. 

India asked for offers last week, 
but withdrew from the market with- 
out making any purchases, probably 
influenced by the weakness in wheat. 





The Italian Technical Delegation in 
Washington was scheduled to consid- 
er the flour buying problem again 
this week. 

The Netherlands East Indies bought 
around 320,000 sacks last week, equal- 
ly divided for shipment between last 
half of July, August and September, 
taking both 72% soft wheat and hard 
wheat flour. 

Prices were reported to be in the 
range of $4.93-4.97, gulf, for the hard 
wheat flour and $5 for the soft wheat 
flour. 

Norwegian buyers were in the mar- 
ket last week also and covered some 
of the nation’s August quota. Addi- 
tional amounts may be bought this 
week. 

Belgium was reported seeking to 
have its August flour quota of 12,000 
long tons converted to wheat. No 
wheat was allotted Belgium for Au- 
gust. Mill complaints are general 
against the slowness in issuance of 
licenses for shipments to Latin Amer- 
ica under the new export regulations. 
It is now obvious that the new sys- 
tem will fall far short of producing 
a volume equal to what would be at- 
tainable under general licensing. 


July 6, 1948 


PMA Wires Mills 
For East Coast: 
Flour by Aug. 10 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration. July 
7 wired mills for offers of flour for 
East Coast delivery on or before 
Aug. 10. Bids were to be in by 3 p.m. 
July 7, for acceptance on or before 
10 am. July 8. Only mills east of 
the Mississippi River, except those in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, were 
eligible to bid under the specifications 
of the PMA on this request. 

During the period from noon June 
25 through July 2, the PMA. pur- 
chased 333,400 sacks flour (753,590 
bu. wheat equivalent). The CCC 
bought 7,858,733 bu. wheat during 
that period, along with. 1,789,286 bu. 
grain sorghums. 

The wheat purchased last week 
consisted of 5,632,500 bu.. through 
the Kansas City office, 712,050 
through Chicago, 367,517 through 
Minneapolis, and 1,146,666 through 
Portland. 

Cumulative July 1, 1947-June 30, 
1948, purchases of wheat for export 
totaled 308,299,494 bu.; flour 36,329,- 
506 sacks (81,045,162 bu. wheat 
equivalent); grain sorghums 6,151,947 
bu.; rye 912,460 bu.; corn 2,000 bu.; 
barley 9,560,109 bu.; oats 7,162,947 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PRIVATE FLOUR AND GRAIN 
EXPORT TRADE ADVOCATED 


Grain buying for export, except 
for U.S. occupied countries, such as 
Germany and Japan should be re- 
turned to private grain and flour ex- 
port trade immediately, in the opin- 
ion of Robert Schafer, speaking for 
the American Enterprise Assn. as 
author of a report on the effects of 
government buying on the domestic 
economy. The report is one of a 
series examining basic commodities 
involved in the European Recovery 
Program. It was undertaken at the 
request of Rep. Christian A. Herter 
for the use of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid. 

Mr. Schafer is an economist now 
employed by the General Baking Co. 
but formerly a government expert 
associated with the flour, grain and 
feed operations of the Office of Price 
Administration. From 1944 to 1946 he 
was in the buying research depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Min- 
neapolis. Prior to the war he was 
grain representative and commodity 
broker for E. A. Pierce & Co., and 
later associated with Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Among ‘the 
conclusions he appends to his govern- 
ment grain buying report are these: 

“Of all nations, this country should 
encourage and build up private enter- 
prise and individual initiative, in the 
face of the contrary influences that 
are sweeping the world. The busi- 
ness connections of private grain ex- 
porters with Europeans would be of 
some ‘tangible value in selling the 
benefits of private enterprise abroad. 
The world’s leading exponent of pri- 
vate enterprise should hardly be the 
country to cause any segment of. pri- 
vate industry to go out of business.” 

The American Enterprise Assn. is a 
semi-public institution of which 
Charles C. Abbott, professor of busi- 
ness economics in Harvard Univer- 
sity, is advisory board chairman. The 
name of Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., appears in the list of 
trustees. 
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Elevator Workers 
in Kansas City 
Get 14c Increase 


KANSAS CITY—A contract pro- 
viding for a 14¢ an hour wage in- 
crease for terminal elevator em- 
ployees was agreed upon June 30 by 
representatives of Kansas City ter- 
minal grain elevator companies and 
the American Federation of Grain 
Processors (A.F.L.) Local 18852. The 
elevator workers’ agreement followed 
a similar agreement made June 29 
between flour milling companies and 
their employees. 

Negotiations with eight feed mills 
and one soybean mill in Kansas City 
will begin in the near future. Con- 
tracts now in force expire on dif- 
ferent dates and individual mill ne- 
gotiations will be carried on instead 
of the joint conferences conducted 
with flour milling and elevator com- 
panies. 

In addition to the wage increases 
obtained by the flour mill and grain 
elevator employees, the agreement 
provides for a vacation schedule of 
one week after one year’s employ- 
ment, two weeks after two years 
and three weeks after 20 years. The 
elevator workers’ contract guaran- 
tees 40 hours of work weekly through 
the year for a minimum crew. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Some Cereal Items 
Removed From OIT 
Positive List 


WASHINGTON—Effective July 9, 
1948, several cereal products will be 
removed from the positive list of 
commodities in short supply, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced 
July 6 through its Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 

The cereal products which may 
thereafter be shipped without validat- 
ed licenses to any destination outside 
the European group of-countries are 
malt, corn meal, hominy and corn 
grits, macaroni products, oatmeal 
(bulk and packaged), soy flour (edi- 
ble), corn starch and corn flour, 
wheat cereals to be cooked, pearl 
barley and buckwheat. 

Except for malt, these products are 
already on general licenses for des- 
tinations in the Western Hemisphere 
and the Philippines. The reason given 
for the removal of these commodi- 
ties from the positive list is the gen- 
eral improvement of cereal supplies 
throughout the world and the pres- 
ent crop forecasts in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Under the “R” country procedure 
export licenses are still required for 
the shipment of these commodities 
to Europe and adjacent islands, 
French North Africa, and the Asiatic 
possessions of Turkey and the USSR. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO FORCE MEETS 


ATLANTA—A two-day sales meet- 
ing-was held in the southern sales 
Offices of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator.Co. here July 1-2 to discuss 
Plans~for the crop year. Territory 
Sales representatives attending in- 
cluded Felton D. Duncan, Mississippi; 
Homer W. McElwee, Louisiana; Wil- 
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liam T. Asher, North Carolina; Jinks 
Adams, Jr., and Oscar H. Stone, both 
Georgia and South Carolina. Win P. 
Craig is manager of the southern 
sales offices for the mill and Tyler 
H. Jones is his assistant. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN VISIBLE DECLINES 


TORONTO—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that visible 
stocks of Canadian wheat in North 
American positions June 17 amount- 
ed to 50.1 million bu., 22.3 million 
less than at this time last year. De- 
liveries from farms have been some- 
what improved the last few weeks 
but only total 226,752,000 bu. since 
August 1, compared with 306,387,000 
for the corresponding period last 
year. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OIT Licensing 
System Termed 





‘Transitional Phase’ 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
modified procedure for the licens- 
ing of export flour destined for the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
and the Philippines adopted recently 
by the Office of International Trade, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, ap- 
pears to be “working satisfactorily,” 
there is still a delay in the consid- 
eration of the applications and the 
issuance of the licenses continues to 
be burdensome and unnecessary, 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Wash- 
ington, stated in his second letter to 
John R. Steelman, assistant to Presi- 
dent Truman, June 30. 

Correspondence between Mr. Fakler 
and Mr. Steelman June 11 and 16 
revealed that the discussion of the 
flour export licensing procedure in- 
dicated the desirability of interposing 
some transitional phase between the 
present specific license system and a 
completely free general license pro- 
cedure, according to Mr. Steelman. 

Mr. Fakler said in his reply, “we 
are heartened by your characteriza- 
tion of the present procedure as a 
transitional phase between the for- 
mer (specific license) system and a 
completely free general license pro- 
cedure. This encourages us to look 
forward to a completely free pro- 
cedure at an early date, and we sin- 
cerely hope that you will use your 
good office to bring about this result 
as soon as possible.” 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
BAKING . ESTABLISHED 


* 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Two schol- 
arships in baking to the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College school of technical 
training have been established by 
Maurice Dennery, Charles Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans. The contributions 
were made in the memory of the late 
Charles Dennery and are to be known 
as the “Charles Dennery Memorial 
Scholarships.” They are to be award- 
ed each year to two men from south- 
ern or southwestern states selected 
by a committee of the school. Com- 
menting on the scholarships, L. K. 
Covelle, director of the school, said, 
“We are honored and grateful for the 
faith Mr. Dennery has placed in our 
new school of baking.” 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 





Corn Products Refining Co. .......... 


*Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 


General Baking Co. 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 


Procter & Gamble 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Coe $3.75 Pfd. 
0. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 


¢Standard Milling Co. ......... 


*Chicago stock market. Over counter. 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ............ 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .................... 





Close Close 
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CCC Charter Signed; Interim 
Board Names Executive Staff 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A new, perma- 
nent Commodity Credit Corp. under 
federal charter was launched July 1 
when the President signed the legis- 
lation. passed by the recent session 
of the 80th Congress. 

The. new charter has been inter- 
preted as both a victory and defeat 
by groups in the grain trade which 
appeared here in opposition to fea- 
tures of the charter proposal as ad- 
vocated by Sen. George D. Aiken 
) i, a 

The trade groups asked for a tem- 
porary charter of not more than one 
year, with the corporation controlled 
by a board of directors independent 
of the secretary of agriculture. Both 
trade proposals were rejected by Con- 
gress, and some segments of the trade 
consider the latter proposal was wa- 
tered down to make this provision 
permissive rather than mandatory. 

The provision on which trade 
sources claim a victory was the pro- 
vision of the new charter which bans 
CCC ownership or lease of real prop- 
erty except such property as now 
under CCC lease. This provision cov- 
ers steel bins previously used for 
farm storage in the grain producing 
areas. 

Under provisions of the new char- 
ter, Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture, named an interim 
board of directors for CCC to hold 
office until Oct. 1, 1948, when they 
must be replaced by nominees of the 
President and subject to Senate con- 
firmation. In addition to himself, Mr. 
Brannan selected as directors Albert 
J. Loveland, under secretary of ag- 
riculture; Ralph S. Trigg, adminis- 
trator of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, and Frank K. 
Woolley, deputy PMA director, and 
Lionel C. Holm, executive assistant 
to the PMA administrator. 

The holders of. these 90-day jobs 
in their first session named, as re- 
quired under the new CCC charter, 


a full-time executive staff for the 
corporation. Named were Elmer F. 
Kruse, general manager; Martin J. 
Hudtloff, controller; James J. Som- 
ers, treasurer, and Marion M. Crump- 
ler, assistant secretary. All these 
appointees formerly held joint PMA 
and CCC offices. Vacancies in the 
offices of secretary, assistant gen- 
eral manager and assistant controller 
are to be announced later. 

Secretary Brannan is chairman of 
the CCC board, and Mr. Trigg: is 
president of CCC. 

The new charter ordered that the 
executive offices of CCC to be staffed 
by full-time employees, whereas in 
the past the operation of CCC has 
been in the hands of officials of other 
branches with prime interest in CCC 
decisions. 
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Survey Reveals Less 
Than 1,000 Federal 
Worker Speculators 


WASHINGTON — Reporting on 
speculation in commodity markets 
by federal employees, the House Se- 
lect Committee has disclosed that 
less than 1,000 persons openly were 
engaged in commodity market specu- 
lation between Jan. 1, 1946, and Dec. 
31, 1947, and with but few exceptions 
the speculators were small operators. 
No conclusive evidence was obtained 
to show that any of the persons in- 
volved possessed inside information 
on government grain and food buy- 
ing policies which might have led 
to highly profitable operations. 

The only instance of premature 
disclosure of allocation information 
was found in an indiscretion of a 
Department of Commerce employee, 
who divulged advance information 
regarding the third quarter fats and 
oils allocation, which made this news 
available to trade sources prior to 
the official announcement. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Domestic flour business is 
slow,’ but prospects are bright for greatly 
expanded sales in the near future. Most 
bakers have been limiting purchases to 
carlot quantities for prompt or July ship- 
ment; however, a large number of accounts 
are on the brink of buying as soon as the 
wheat market drops to within their range 
of price ideas. This move may occur this 
week for Kansas City is just beginning to 
get the annual rush of new wheat and 
premiums are hard pressed for a decline. 

Meanwhile export sales continue in good 
volume and compose more than half of 
the flour business done in, the Southwest 
this week. Sales by mills last week aver- 
aged 52% of capacity, 58% of that vol- 
ume being for export. Total percentage 
of sales compares with 77% the previous 
week and 109% a year ago. 

Domestic business was probably the small- 
est of the year and included scarcely any 
bookings beyond July. Last week a lib- 
eral portion of the quantity booked was 
for 60-, 90- or 120-day shipment, but this 
week not even 10% of the total was for 
forward positions. 

Discounts of 10¢ sack for prompt ship- 
ment continue to influence flour buyers 
to remain close to shore. Persistent cut- 
rate flour quotations indicate that some 
mills are still seeking July running time 
at any cost, but by far the majority of 
the mills are set for most of July and 
are showing no concern. 

On the other side of the picture there 
are still a few large bakers and grocers 
who have to obtain flour for July and 
these purchases are expected to add to 
the volume of bookings which lie just 
around the corner. 

The government was not in the market 
for ftour last week, but a few private im- 
porting countries were shopping around. 
The Netherlands raised its sights to $6.32 
e. and f. Amsterdam, and a few small 
lots were sold on that basis. More than 
three quarters of its August quota is yet 
to be obtained and this business is expected 
to’ be completed July 7. India withdrew 
from the market, but must buy both July 
and August allocations. Norway acquired 
added. amounts against its August alloca- 
tion, paying around $4.77 Gulf. About 1,000 
long tons remain to be purchased by that 
country. 

A Jabor dispute in Kansas City mills was 
settlet® with only a one-day work stoppage 
resulting. Mills ran full time the remain- 
der of the week and production was 80% 
of capacity, compared with 103% the pre- 
vious week and 93% a year ago. Some 
units took one day vacations over the 
holiday week-end so the current week's re- 
port probably will not reach 100% of ca- 
pacity. 

Clears. were in good demand, due to the 
good’ quantity of export business being 
handled. Family flour business was slow, 
consisting of a few cars daily for prompt 
shipment. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, cottons, 
July basis, July 3: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.10@5.20, standard patent 
$5.05@5.15, straight $5@5.10; established 
brands of family flour $5.55@6.50, first 
clears $4.45@4.50, second clears $4.35@4.40, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.25@4.35; soft 
wheat short patent $6@6.50, straight $4.70 
@4.85, cake flour $6.10@6.40. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
eight fair, three quiet, eight slow, three 
dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one half 
days at near capacity last week. Domestic 
sales were again slow and averaged 70%, 
compared with 65% the previous week. 
Direct export sales were negligible. Ship- 
ping directions were heavy. Prices were 
unchanged on family flour and 5¢ sack 
lower on bakers, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Salina: Flour business the past week 
has been very slow, with prices unchanged 
to 10¢ sack lower. Shipping directions are 
very good. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was slow as 
far as the domestic trade was concerned 
last week. Buyers continued to mark time, 
hoping the post-holiday wheat glut might 
bring a sharp break. Resting orders were 
usually so low scant hope was held for 
closing on any of them. Export interest 
was active, and numerous small contracts 
were closed. Operations continue on a full 
§-day basis, and prices were firm. 

Texas: Demand was dull last week, and 
total sales which included moderate amounts 
of family and bakers flour and a few small 
export sales amounted to not over 30 or 
35% of capacity. Operations continued at 
close to 100% of capacity. Prices are about 
unchanged. Quotations July 3, 100’s, cottons: 
family extra high patent $6@6.20, high 
patent $5.70@5.90; standard bakers, plain 
$5.50@5.70, clears, which are scarce $4.90 
$5, delivered TCP. 

Denver: The flour market continues about 
the same this week, with conditions re- 
maining rather slow. Demand is only fair, 
and supplies continue more than adequate 


for existing calls. Quotations July 3: bak- 
ers $5.65, family $5.90. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past 
week ranged as high as 200% and averaged 
88%, compared with 90% a week ago and 
50% a year ago. There were no exports. 
Domestic sales were divided 53% to bakers 
and 47% to family buyers. Operations av- 
eraged 85%, compared with 92% a week 
ago and 67% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged to 10¢ lower. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons 
July 3: carlots, family short patent $5.55@ 
6.20, standard patent $5.40@6; bakery, un- 
enriched short patent $5.20@5.30, standard 
patent $5.15@65.25, straight grade $5.10@ 
5.20. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The first round-lot, long- 
term chain bakery buying of spring wheat 
flour in a long time developed in the North- 
west late last week, but it had not spread 
to other chains early this week. One large 
concern booked about 150,000 sacks for 120 
days’ shipment. Reaction of other large-lot 
buyers was spotted. Some indicated they 
intend to stay with their hand-to-mouth 
policy for a while longer; others are in- 
quiring for prices, but are undecided wheth- 
er to buy now or later. Medium and smaller 
sized bakers are active in making inquiries, 
but for the most part their purchases are 
moderate in size and for not more than 30 
day delivery. 

Easier wheat prices and premiums the 
past week have been largely offset by a 
sharp decline in millfeed prices. The bot- 
tom fell out of the offal market just prior 
to and following the Fourth of July holiday. 
Bran broke about $5 ton and middlings were 
off almost $10. Each $5 ton drop in mill- 
feed prices is equivalent to about 10¢ sack 
rise in flour prices. 

Family trade in pring wheat flour is 
on the quiet side, with current hot weather 
a deterrent to home baking and to large 
accumulations of such flour by wholesalers. 

txport shipments of spring wheat flour 
are making a fair volume as mills perform 
on previous licenses to Latin American 
countries, but new sales are on the light 
side. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
averaged 67% of capacity, against 73% 
the previous week and 72% a year ago. 
Shipments last week represented 79% of mill 
capacity, against 77% the previous week. 

Mills in Minneapolis ran at 66% of ca- 
pacity during the week ended July 3, against 
72% the previous week and 70% a year 
ago. For the Northwest, last week’s oper- 
ations were 68%, against 70% the previous 
week and 66% a year ago. 

Quotations July 6: standard patent $5.45@ 
5.55, short patent $5.60@5.70, high gluten 
$5.80@5.90, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.45@6.60, first clear $5.10 
@5.60, second clear $4.60@4.70, whole wheat 
$5.40@5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons, 
July shipment 10¢ discount sack less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: No im- 
provement was shown in bakery flour last 
week, but demand for family flour was 
reported to be improving sMghtly. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to.good. Mills 
operated five days last week. Export busi- 
ness was at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The only change in the local 
flour market is a reduction of 5@20¢ sack 
on springs and hard winters. There is the 
usual steady buying of one and two carlots 
with an occasional larger order. Buyers 
continue to cover their nearby requirements 
only, and they still do not show any in- 
clination to enter the market in a substan- 
tial way. Shipping directions are fair to 
good. Family flour continues quiet, with 
only scattered small lot buying reported. 
Deliveries are fair. 

Quotations July 3: spring top patent $5.55 
@5.95, standard patent $5.45@5.85, first 
clear $5.25@5.70; family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.25@5.48, 95% patent 
$5.15 @5.43, first clear $5.10@5.18; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.96@6.81, standard patent 
$5.16@6.30, first clear $4.55 @5.55. 

St. Louis: Local mills report almost with- 
out exception that flour buyers are still 
waiting for the general movement of the 
wheat crop before booking in any volume. 
They have little confidence in prevailing 
prices and prefer to wait further develop- 
ments. 

Stocks of flour held by bakers and job- 
bers are extremely light. However, some 
few lots were placed on the books for 30- 
to 60-day shipment. Clears are in good de- 
mand but offerings are scarce resulting 
in steady to firmer prices. Jobbers say 
there is practically no change in the situ- 
ation. The trade continues to book for 
nearby requirements only. Shipping instruc- 
tions are light. 

Flour prices for hard and soft patents 
are 20¢ bag higher to 60¢ lower, clears 
steady to 5¢ higher; spring wheat patents 
are 5¢ lower, clears are 5¢ bag higher to 
5¢ off. 

Central states mills report very little 
change as of the past few weeks. Trade 
is buying only as they need for the time 
being. Buyers are looking for lower prices 
when the crop moves more freely. Specifica- 
tions are light. Prices are higher to lower. 

Quotations St. Louis, July 3, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.10, 








ordinary $5.20; top hard $6.55, ordinary 
$5.25; bakery flour, cake $6, pastry $4.95, 
soft straight $5.10, soft clear $4.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.30, standard patent 
$5.15, clears $4.90; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.75, standard $5.65, clears $5.55, low 
protein $4.70. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: New business is almost at a 
standstill, especially for deferred shipment. 
The trade continued its policy of purchas- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. Most buy- 
ers are apparently still well covered and 
prefer to await new crop developments. 

Quotations July 3, f.o.b. Buffalo, cottons: 
spring family $7.10@7.15, high gluten $6.25 
@6.35, standard $5.90@6, first clear $5.55@ 
5.65; hard winter standard $5.85, hard win- 
ter first clear $5.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.60, soft winter straight $5.40, soft 
winter first clear $4.80. 

New York: A cross section of the local 
trade took flour in limited to moderate lots 
last week. From chain bakers down the 
line, buyers showed interest, but price ideas 
were below mills in many instances, and 
concessions for nearby business were not 
as great in view of the tighter position 
of many mills. Two of the large bakers 
bought moderately at prices considerably 
below the general range, and while sev- 
eral of the medium-sized bakers were com- 
fortably fixed on supplies until the end 
of July and the middle of August, others 
covered lightly. Springs were the best sell- 
ers as the imminence of a large Kansas 
crop brought more caution on this grade. 
Soft wheats were tight, with no pressure. 
Export business was heavy, and where the 
conversions were good, mills held out a 
proportion of their capacity for such 
bookings. 

Spring wheat prices were about 30¢ be- 
low the previous week’s close and south- 
westerns about 10¢. 

Quotations July 3: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6.15@6.35, standard 
patents $5.75@5.95, clears $5.80@5.85; south- 
western short patents $5.60@5.90, standard 
patents $5.45@5.70; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $5.25@5.50, high ratio $6.50 
@6.90. 

Philadelphia: An easier undertone has 
developed in the local flour market to re- 
place the steadiness which prevailed a week 
ago. However, outside of this single de- 
velopment the over-all situation is just” 
about the same. t 

This means that the declining tendency , 
of prices has thus far accomplished little 
in the way of generating buying interest 
hence the amount of flour changing hands 
continues to be a source of distinct dis- 
appointment to the milling industry. 

The reluctance to purchase flour at pre- 
vailing levels, which range from 5@25¢ 
sack under those of the previous week, is 
being ascribed to the opinion among bak- 
ers that an era of more attractive quota- 
tions is in the offing. Many are inclined 
to think this will happen during the peak 
of the new crop movement. 

Meanwhile, they are holding back on 
orders for the amounts of flour which 
normally would be purchased by them, 
favoring instead the hand-to-mouth operat- 
ing policy of both large and small com- 
petitors. 

Bakers in each of these categories are 
showing more interest in the daily deevlop- 
ments which influence prices with the re- 
sult that better inquiry is .the rule, but it 
remains clear that their idea of price is 
well below current offers, even in the light 
of concessions being offered by. some mills. 

Soft wheat flour continues to lag behind 
other grades in a furtherance of the con- 
tracted demand for sweet goods. Sales of 
these products did pick up somewhat dur- 
ing the Republican Convention and again 
prior to the long Fourth of July week- 
end, but aside from the temporary stimula- 
tion from these two, the turnover at retail 
leaves much to be desired. 

Export business matches the domestic 
variety in dullness, although some coun- 
tries are reported to be shopping around 
on a price basis before they actually place 
orders under latest allocations. The past 
week Saw no flour exported on ships leaving 
the local port. 

Quotations July 3: spring family $7@7.25, 
high gluten $6.60@6.70, short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30, first clear $5.95 
@6.05; hard winter short patent $5.90@6, 
standard $5.75@5.85; soft winter standard 
$5.10 @5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices were irregularly 
lower in the Pittsburgh market last week. 
Mills are making a determined drive for 
business with these lower quofations as 
special inducements. Sales have failed to 
materialize on any large scale, but much 
interest was shown and many more quota- 
tions were asked for than in recent weeks. 
Commitments are limited in spring wheat 
to small fill-ins for prompt and immediate 
delivery. It is entirely a buyers’ market 
in flour and, while bids are being made, 
they prove to be so low in many instances 
that they are unacceptable to mills. Round- 
lot sales continue scarce. Many mill repre- 
sentatives are very optimistic that sales 
prospects in another two weeks will be 
very bright because of flour needs mount- 
ing for every type of flour in all sections 
of this area, by both large and small 
bakers and jobbers. 

Prices on clears are firm and there is 
a moderate demand. Family flour sales re- 
main at a low point. A little soft wheat 
sold for fill-ins over this territory. New 
crop flour prices leveled off, but few tak- 
ers were noted and longer than 30-day 
commitments are not in vogue here with 
either bakers or jobbers. : 

Flour prices, carlots, 100-lb., new cottons, 
delivered Pittsburgh, July 3: hard winter 
patent $5.47@5.57, medium patent $5.52@ 
5.62, short patent $5.57@5.67; spring wheat 
$5.65@6.11, medium patent $5.70@6.17, short 
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patent $5.75@6.21; clears $6@6.11; high 
gluten $6.46@6.60; family patent, adver- 
tised brands $6.75@7.15, other brands $6.25 
@6.56; pastry and cake flours $5.25@5.85. 

Portland: While mills have a fairly good 
grind ahead of them, domestic buyers are 
not taking hold at lower price levels. Bak- 
ers are reported booked up on higher 
priced flour and are not interested at cur- 
rent prices. They are holding off for new 
crop flour, anticipating lower prices, Mill- 
ers are basing their flour quotations on this 
factor. Mills have a fair amount of export 
bookings, with the Philippines and the 
Dutch Bast Indies taking flour on their 
quotas. All mills in the area are now in 
full production, floods having subsided suf- 
ficiently to permit full time operations. 

Quotations July 3: high gluten $6.62, all 
Montana $6.42, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.40, Big Bend bluestem $6.34, cake $7.10, 
pastry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.10, graham 
$5.65, cracked wheat $5.65. 

Boston: Flour quotations are lower in the 
Boston market this week, but the lower 
quotations did not stimulate any appreci- 
able’ buying interest. Springs are 20@30¢ 
lower, with the maximum drop occurring 
in high glutens. Hard winters dipped ap- 
proximately 20¢, while- soft wheat flours 
were unchanged to 10¢ lower. 

Dealers reported buying was still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis,. with sales extremely 
difficult to arrange and that, if anything, 
buyers were more reserved thar ever. This 
situation applied to all purchasers, both 
large and small. 

Reports from the harvesting area that 
farmers’ were only: selling about 20% of 
their crop and storing the balance proved 
very. disappointing to seekers of lower 
prices: While the proximity of the loan 
level dictated this policy, observers pointed 
out that in former years, when price ceil- 
ings were not in existence, there were 
short periods when flour was available -at 
discounts of 12@19¢ below the loan level. 

While soft wheat’ flours. were generally 
steadier than other types, leaders in this 
segment of the trade were inclined to be 
cautious: If is too early in the vacation 
season,-to determine whether price. resist- 
ance will continue in the resort areas, but 
they ‘believe the’ pattern soon will be set 
whith will:.guide their activities for the 
balance_of the summer season, 

‘Quotations: July 3: spring short patents 

QHOC70,SStendards $5:85@6.30; high glu- 
ten $6.35 @6.70, first clears $5.90@6.10; hard 
winter short patentS $5.75@6.05, standards 
$5.60@5.90; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.40@ 
6.65, eastern soft winter straights $5.25@ 
ake ratio $6.55@6.95, family $7.24 
@ 7.30. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: With buyers showing little 
enthusiasm in following the current trend 
in prices, flour sales have been of very 
limited volume. Some few scattered sales 
are being made for 60-day shipment, but 
generally the shipping periods are im- 
mediate and prompt, with princfpal activity 
in hard winters to the baking and jobbing 
trades. There is a decided curtailment in 
purchases of northern springs since the 
differential has reached approximately 75¢ 
@$1 sack. A few bakers have discontinued 
its use since they have been able to ob- 
tain new crop hard winters. Both Pacific 
Coast and midwestern soft winters are 
extremely quiet, particularly the former. A 
few sales of soft winters have been worked 
for replacement and July shipment, with 
the cracker and cookie trade showing most 
interest. Shipping directions continue to 
lag and stocks are low. Export sales show 
some improvement with European quota 
countries taking both hard and soft win- 
ters of 72% and 80% extraction. Sales 
to South American countries likewise are 
brisk, with heaviest bookings to Brazil. 

Quotations July 3, carlots, delivered, 
multiwall paper bags: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.35@5.60, standard $5.10@ 
5.35, first clear $4.80@5.05; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.15@6.35, standard 
$6@6.15, first clear $5.65@5.80, high gluten 
$6.45@6.65; soft wheat short patent $5.60 
@5.75, straight $5@5.25, first clear $4.50@ 
4.75, high ratio cake $5.90@6.25; Pacific 
Coast $6.90@7.10, pastry $6@6.10. 

The above prices are based on July 
shipments with 15@20¢ discount for prompt. 
paren shipments from Minneapolis 20¢ sack 
ess. 

Atlanta: Flour buyers generally continue 
to purchase only to. cover nearby need, 
chiefly a car or two at a time. Bakers’ 
desire to book for any lerigthy period is 
running late this year, although few, if 
any, are believed to be covered beyond 
July. At the same time, mills do not seem 
too: ahxious to push contracts. “Prading, 
however, is fair to pretty good with bak- 
ers for spot shipment, orders being rather 
steady due to the hand-to-mouth attitude. 
Specifications are about in line with sales, 
being quiet to fairly good. 

Slow to fair activity continues among 
family flour dealers. Extremely hot weather 
of the past two weeks or more has hin- 
dered movement, as outgo from. retail 
shelves is slower. But there are no eont- 
plaints and demand for family flour con- 
tinues to be reported as normal, with 
scattered fill-in cars here and there being 
accepted as only natural. Shipping direc- 
tions fall in line with sales. 

There was a little spurt of activity 
among blenders, numerous ones placing 
bookings and some wanting earlier ship- 
ment than could be arranged. They re- 
port running time as slow to fair and seem 
satisfied with movement. The weakness 
in millfeeds was believed to be a factor in 
the buying flurry among blenders. 

Prices moved downward, with spring pat- 
ents dropping 30¢ and spring clears 15¢ 
Southwestern patents declined 10¢ and 
clears 5¢. Cake flour was 10¢ off from the 
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previous week, but pastry only 5¢ down. 
Family flour held about unchanged. 
Quotations July 3: spring high gluten 
$6.40@6.75, standard patent $6.10@6.35, 
short patent $6.20@6.45, first clear $6.05@ 
6.25; hard winter standard patent $5.45@ 
5.70, short patent $5.55@5.80, first clear 
x 70@5.25; hard wheat family flour -$6.40@ 


7.30; soft wheat family $6.85@7.70; soft 
wheat first clear $4.65@4.80; pastry flour 
$5.65@5.75; cake flour $6.65@6.80; self-ris- 
ing flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Continued improvement in the 


flour market was noted during the week 
as export prospects continued to improve 
and domestic consumers began to realize 
that grain prices will probably hang pretty 
close to the loan level for some time yet 
to come and thus started buying out a 
little further ahead. One miller reported 
that he has sales on his books now as 
far ahead as 60 days, which is something 
that he has not experiénced for some 
months. Some Philippine business has al- 
ready been booked, and further quantities 
are in the offing, according to trade re- 
ports. Prices were slightly lower, and mill- 
ers stated that they might slack off further 
ext week. Family patent $7.25, bluestem 
6.45, bakery $6.47, pastry $5.83. 

Los Angeles: Activity in all classes of 
jour trade continues at an even pace, 
vith family flour sales slightly stronger 
1an sales to bakers. Interest among bakers 
increasing, but it is not reflected in 
»okings. Apparently most bakers feel that, 
sspite the softening of the market the 
ust week, as long as they have waited 
iis long they might as well keep buying 
and-to-mouth and wait for expected lower 
prices. The announcement of bumper Eu- 
ropean crops and the slackening of business 
due to warmer weather also tends to de- 
crease interest in future commitments. Fam- 
y flour sales are good, but there is the 
feeling that they could be better. The 
past few weeks grocers have become con- 
ious of the market. and over cautious 
1 buying. The result has’ been low inven- 
tories, less feature in the stores and a 
minimum of advertising which has tended 
to reduce consumer movement. 

Quotations July 3: high gluten $6.98@7.05, 
hole wheat $6.36@6.53, clear $6.69@6.85, 
luestem $6.84@7.22, bakery $6.81@6.95, 
ike $7.52@7.89, cake and pastry $6.16@ 
32. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Production continues 
its downward trend in Canadian mills. 
Farmers’ marketings have improved some- 
what, but this is allocated in most cases 
to’ meet commitments to U. K. Usual 
imounts are going to domestic outlets. 
Quotations July 3: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $8.45 bbl.; seconds $7.95; 
bakers $7.85; in 98’s cottons, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U. K., government regulation 
flour $11.22 per 280 lb. for shipment to 
end:of July; Montreal. 
The domestic market is taking all win- 
ter wheat flour available. Quotations July 
standard grades for ddmestic use $8.85 
in. 98’s, f.0.b.. Toronto. 
There has been slight improvement in 
matketing of Ontario winter wheat since 
decontrol.. Quotations July 3: $1.73@1.75, 


shipping’ points in Ontario. 


Winnipég: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled less than 30,000 bbl. 
and was worked in small lots to destina- 
tions other than the U. K. Domestic trade 
is moderate, and mills are operating only 
part time, with many of the small inde- 
pendent milis' reported shut down most of 
the times Stpplies of flour of hand are suffi- 
cient for. requirements. Quotations July 3: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the ‘British Columbia 
boundary $9.05 cottons, second patents $8.55, 
second patents to bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: Although all the wheat re- 
quired for prairie seeding operations is un- 
derstood to have been allocated, it is not 
expected that much will ‘be left over to 
export through 
this port for the balance of the crop year. 
The general feeling among the trade here 
is that the next allocation of export flour 
from here will likely be for September- 
October shipment. , 

The domestic’ flour picture is’ gradually 
righting itself again after supplies were 
eut off for several weeks by the washout 
of Canadian rail Hnes in the Fraser River 
flood. Some dealers are still_short of some 
lines, but generally speaking, stocks are 
in a fair position here now. 

General demand has quieted down again 
after some panicky buying during the flood 
period. Reports are current of some price 
advances on some of the hard wheat lines, 
but most. of the larger mills are holding 
quotations firm. Cash car quotations July 

for 98's cottons: first patents $9.65, 
bakers patents $8.65. Cake and pastry flour 
to ‘the trade is $9.95. 


RUSSELL-MILLER HOLDS 
TWO SALES MEETINGS 


CHICAGO—The cehtral states bulk 
flour division of the Russéll-Miller 


« Milling Co., Minneapolis, held a sales 


conference at the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago June 30-July 1, with about 15 in 
attendance. 

Among the company officials and 
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sales executives present were: J. R. 
Mulroy, vice president and mill man- 
ager, and R. E. Bury, central states 
bulk flour sales manager, Alton, II1.; 
W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
secretary; B. F. Morris, bulk flour 
sales manager, and Walter Coleman, 
midwest manager, Minneapolis. 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent, Minneapolis, was in Chicago and 
attended the afternoon meeting on 
June 30. 

Mr. Heegaard attended the Chicago 
meeting on his return from a south- 
eastern bulk sales meeting of Russell- 
Miller representatives in Birmingham, 
Ala., June 28-29. P. D. Nease, south- 
eastern salesmanager of the company, 
conducted the Birmingham meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. L. BRICE APPOINTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


KANSAS CITY—T. L. Brice of At- 
lanta has been appointed representa- 
tive of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Gordon B. Wood, vice 
president and sales manager of the 
milling firm, announced this week. 
Mr. Brice will represent the com- 
pany on bakery flour sales only in 
the southeastern states. 

Formerly southeastern sales man- 
ager for the Morten Milling Co., Dal- 
las, Mr. Brice has been in. flour sales 
work in the. Southeast for almost 25 
years and is well known among flour 
buyers in that area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.17 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure’ reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.17, as 
compared with 16.59 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 27.71, as compared with 33.26 a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED PLANT BEING BUILT 

ABILENE, TEXAS—The West 
Texas Cottonoil Co. here is construct- 
ing a modern mixed feed plant and 
grain elevator. The new unit will 
have a storage capacity of 100,000 
bu. and a feed plant capable of turn- 
ing out 300 tons a day. The con- 
struction is expected to be completed 
by October. 
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deliveries on flood-delayed contracts 
and a fair volume of export bookings 
to the Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies. Los Angeles trade continues 
at an even pace, with family sales 
slightly stronger than'sales to bakers. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 94,808 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
494,765 sacks compared with 3,589,- 
573 in the previous week and 3,380,374 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,452,760 and three years ago 3,199,- 
491. Production increased 5,000 sacks 
in the North Pacific Coast while there 
were decreases in all other sections: 
Northwest 23,000 sacks, Southwest 
161,000; Buffalo 37,000 and Central 
and Southeast 122,000. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
SET 565 in oe wihs-4 Sewecen s $...@6.95 
BOTT TOW PORE 20 cc cciceccess 5. 5506. 95 
Ee ee are reer Te = sew 
| |, eee ee — 
Co ge eee ere 5.45 @5.85 
EP ee ree eee 5.25@5.70 
pS ees -@ 


PEORG WIMCEE GROTE 2 ckcccsccece 5.25@ 5.48 
Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first clear ......... 5. 10@5. 18 
ee Wee. HE. scecevccccos -@. 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.96 @6.81 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.16 @6.30 
Soft winter straight ............ sel aes 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.55 @5.55 
BVO BOUF, WIRE ... -csscccccswes 5.60@5.75 
TeVO. GOUT, GOP oo icc cccscccccce 4.25 @4.80 
Durum, gran., bulk .......0.2e06 5.60 @5.70 
*July shipment 10¢ discount. 
New York 
Gorimm COMP occ cssiviccsres $...@7.25 
Spring high gluten ............ 6. 15@6. 35 
GPP MORE ccc ccc cre evsdesons o@ oe 
Goring GStOMGArG ...cecessccroese 5.75@ 5.95 
Spring first clear .......s.ceeee 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 

Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family ee fe 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.25 @5.50 
Soft winter standard @... 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


eae 
5.75 @5.90 


A pee .@ 
bulk 5.75@5-95 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ...... Q.. QT.28. $...@ sve 
NS SPs -+-@6.45 6.84@7.22 
Bakery grades ...... @6.47 6.81@6.95 
POR 2666 oe cteves -@5.83 6.16@6.32 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


*Mpls. eer wiead St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.45@6.60 $. i $7.10 @7.15 
-@ <a oP aes rrr. 
5.80@5.90 peo Say SS ae S 5@6.35 

5.60@5.70 — ee +» @5.75 -@. 
5.45 @5.55 Pwr. - @5.65 5.9006. 00 
5.10@5.60 ee Rie -.@5.55 5.55@5.65 
owner é 5.55 @6.50 -@6.55 re Vee: 
--@... 5.10@5.20 - +» @5.30 ...@ eee 
--@,.. 5.05@5.15 -@5.15 - +» @5.85 
-@... 4.45@4.50 -»-@4.90 «.-@5.20 
. ne Si as ---@6.10 -.-@ 
--@... 6.00@6.50 ee — 
7) woe ee ye aT. Mee os 
-+-@... 4.70@4.85 --@5.10 eee 40 
oo @ coe Sac bas --@4.90 0 o4o @ acs 
--@5.25 -@. --@6.20 ...@6.45 
-@4.45 -@ «-@4,20 - +» @4,45 
- @5.30 -@. - @6.60 ooo @ ose 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$7.00@7.25 $...@... 000 @ ce Bec cM osc 
6.60@6.70 6.35@6.70 coe ose) PAO ESTS 
6.30@6.40 5.95@6.40 cae 6:20@6.45 
6.20@6.30 5.85@6.30 ++-@... 6.10@6.35 
teh Seiki 5.90@6.10 -+-@... 6.05@6.25 
«@ cee . Pere -++@... 6.40@7.30 
5.90@6. 00 5.75@6.05 «+-@... 5.55@5.80 
5.75@5.85 5.60@5.90 -+-@... 5.45@5.70 
oD cco y wee «+-@... 4.70@5.25 
..@ . 7.24@7.30 ...@... 6.85@7.70 
<0 ee meer aN 06M ape oneal ene 
5.10@5.50 cS oe ot vee 0% ee ade 
cet ae 6 aie --@... 4.65@4.80 
5.95 @6.05 03 @ ae oo ces -»-@6.80 
oo@ ccs a eee 7° @ wor --@ 4.80 
a ass oD vce one tae oe ves 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]... $..:@8.45 $...@9.05 
Spring second patent] -@7.95 8. 05@8.5 55 
Spring first clear] ... 6-@6.86 .:6@... 
Spring exports§ ..... -@11.22 .«i@... 


Ontario soft winterst 


Ontario exports§$ 


tSecondlhand cottons. {98-Ib. cottons. §280- “lb. 


1.@8.85 ...@... 


‘cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U. S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 26, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





r-—-Wheat—7_, -———Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—, --Barley+, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
TORPREIOTO oc ccccecces 547 16 2 2,202 52 9 16! 7 48 66 
PEEP ERTE REE oe 129 ee 32 «% ee ote os - 
POUND pce ceweceveses 564 452 577 232 132 816 22 68 128 
GUE bncriesies. 56 81 os as ee nae ove "oe ee 117 
GEREO ic eiccicicccens 332 149 1,197 1,308 119 572 81 126 189 aoe 
BED. nee acdaocenTee 3,345 2,095 199 os 166 566 ° 3 337 915 
Wes. WETER cc cccccce 9,434 2,679 57 68 193 836 ee 21 81 
CHRIVOREOR. cc ccccescass 3,484 3,395 ee 76 ee 15 6 192 = 
BEUCGRINGOM 2. iccecee 9,817 234 os ee ee ch is ‘4 
Indianapolis ......... 80 201 614 501 45 143 1 97 6° P 
Kansas City ......... 8,383 417 147 323 5 42 43 16 64 49 
DEEP 6 ccecccoses 75 sai 2 76 5 44 < .. 2,099 1,306 
Minneapolis .......... 410 578 641 22 58 179 333 264 2,335 2,083 
New Orleans ........ 1,094 336 39 406 17 51 oe sa o% * 
BE. WEEE, seossccccane 116 187 3 285 2 8 4 1 2 
GUROMR ceseccrsccsens 1,507 206 355 648 22 43 18 2 69 44 
POGUE ceccecivcscusss rr % 278 503 oe ee ee + 40 40 
Philadelphia ......... 698 614 12 1,250 2 237 12 2 88 5 os 
Sioux City ........-+- 3 - 194 36 21 5 Ce 1 , 
Bt. Jowephn ....cceseee 907 131 365 970 115 249 v4 7 ip2 
Pe ME ve cccarcsocee 342 106 140 340 17 126 2  . 
Wichita ......cccceees 4,735 218 es 2% ve 1 3 He | 
COMAIB oc cccccscccece 249 429 oe oe 421 
eS BP cee oe we 230 | 
Totals .....-00. 46,178 12,802 5,075 9,478 14,431 3,942 5,421 609 Gy064 


5, ca 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 


in cents per bushel: | 








WHEAT i 
-~-Minneapolis— cr Chicago- ~——Kansas City—_, 
July Sept. July Sept Dec, May July Sept. Déc. 
TOMO BEB .nsccccccveces 2345 229% 231% 231% 232% 230% 223% 223% 224% 
MUM BO vce cceesswcves 234% 230% 231% 231% 232% 230 221% 223% 223% 
BOMS.. FO 6 ccworsiwvenss 234% 230% 232% 232% 233% 231% 222% 223% ° 224% 
GUE EB cacrcesceesevees 232% 230 232% 232% 233% ##231% 222% ' 224% 225% 
WUE BD cacacsceveseune 231% 228% 230% 230% 231% 229% Saou 221% 222% 
;.  @ EPPTeTC LiL eee 230 226% 228% 29 230% 228% 219% 220% 221% 

SOYBEANS -—CORN— RYE Cc OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago ‘Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July , Sept. 
June 28. 409 334 220% 194 267 201% 197 194 91% 85% 86 19% 
June 29. 415 333% 220% 193 267 204 201% 197% 91% 85% 86% 79%, 
June 30. 417 336% 222% 193% 267% 207% 203 198 92% 95% 87% 80% 
July 1 .. 413% 336 222 194% HOLIDAY 202 197% 91% 85% 86% 80% 
July 2... 411 335 219% 192 267% 209% 202% 197 89% 84% 85% 719% 
July 3 .. 407% 333% 212% 185 260 204% 198% 190% 88 84 83% 78% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ‘ sete: pane $....@57.00 FE  vxe 
Hard winter bran .. oso as et eeee we 54. 50 
Soft winter bran .. mie ees ows oO ee eves ee 
Standard midds.* 76. 00 @78. 00 --@70.00 ‘ ‘@ 
Flour midds.¢ ..... .++-@83.00 -- @78.00 65. 50@ 66. 50 
MOG GOD .ccicscsves 85.00 @87.00 - @81.50 ° -@ 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ..... $68.50@69.00 $73.00@74.00 $....@71.00 
Soft winter bran -@ 2 6 re eee sos 
Standard midds.* .. 83.5 50@ 84. 00 87.00@ 88.00 -@ 89. 00 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 84.00 @ 85.00 er, Te - ee 
RROG GOG 22s ccccce 85.00@ 86.00 90.00 @91.00 -.@91.00 
apeten bran Shorts 
Toremte ....cscces $....@ = 4 $ -@59.25 
qWinnipeg .......+- -@4 - @52.25 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. (Fort William basis. 


at indicated points: 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
SAY eee 3....@ 
0060 @ ase ooo @ see 
60.50@61. 00 60. 00@62 .00 
° @ -@ 
76.50@ 77.00 78. 00@ 80. 00 
o@ sees ~@. 
Cleveland “Atlanta. 
wer ere oS .@ 
o@ wees 68. 00@ 69. 00 
pu weee -@ 
, ee 81.50@83.50 
. Deere re 
Middlings 


$....@61.25 
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WANT ADS 














v 


J 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 





v v v 
HELP WANTED MACHINERY WANTED 
v v 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 600 CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn, 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 

v See ONL ISR oa 

FOK SALE—HOWES DUPLEX MOLASSES 

Mixer, $400; Sprout Waldron Vertical Ton 

Mixer, $400; Howes Automatic Portable 

Scale, $300; Union Special, Portable Type 

Sewing Machine, $400; small Munson 

Hammermill, $100. Coxsackie Milling & 
Supply Corp., West Coxsackie, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ONE GIANT INVINCIBLE 
Friction Clutch Bran Packer; three 260- 
bu. Wolf Wheat Washers; one 3,000-Ib. 
Sidney Batch Mixer; one Williams Pul- 
verizer with 75 H.P. motor; one Blue 
Streak Pulverizer with 100 H.P. motor. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn. 


FOR SALE 




















18—Hammermills; Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. all 


“a Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 
4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 


iT 
m=. 7 6’'x50’ Rotary Steam 


Tube Drier. 
3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 


1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Hea Duty, 
Ball Attrition with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 
1—Nordyke. and Papen 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
yy Jacketed Kettles, up to 


200 gal, 
71—Sieel veaeaee and Horizontal Tanks 
up to l gal. capac! - 
2—Steel 50’ dia. x 33’, 
bottom, 8 legs, dome aa 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
a. railroad track aespems to 
e tanks at 35 t.p. 
re No. 11 Vacuum Pohelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Black and Clawson 36"x81”" Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
Fil from 12x12” to 42x 
. plate and frame, open and 


ery. 
Day Model 82 — Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V- belt, 3 HP. 
= volt explosion proof 


1—2,000-lb. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

1—1,500-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 
Well established flour importer seeks 
correspondence with eed mills. 


Addre 
a. Merind do Brasil 
P. O. Box 4730 
ao Paylo, Brazil 
Cable Adtrens  Merind Sao Paulo 








To Make Nutritious Appetizing Bread 


Use NON- FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
Conveni ical, Dependable 
ess the Facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. 
201 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ml. 











ELECTRIC SCREENS 


Kill flies, mosquitoes, moths, etc. 
Cheapest and best control of disease 
carriers. Send for complete informa- 
tion. 
Dept. 178, 1834 W. North Ave. 
Chicago 22, Il. 








COMPLETE BAKERY 


1,500 to 3,000 loaves per hour 


Union Dough Divider—2 pocket. 

Union Rounder—bowl dia. 36”, 

Thompson Moulder—8” drum. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven, 8-tray revolv- 
ing tray oven—gas fired. 

Peerless Mixer—3-bbl. capacity. 

Champion Flour Elevator—3-bbl. ca- 
pacity. 

Champion Water Mixer. 

Dough troughs, tables, bread pans, etc. 

Used 3 years—all equipment good con- 
dition, 


Write for prices and complete 
description. 


W. F. TEAGUE & CO. 
714 CENTRAL 
KANSAS CITY 6, KANSAS 

















Conservation 





(Continued from page 9) 


ing part of the food conservation cam- 
paign was implicit in the Department 
of Agriculture’s press release of April 
21. ... Unfortunately, this announce- 
ment seems to have received relative- 
ly little publicity and I agree that 
more should be given.” 

(Mr. Fakler responded to this re- 
ply, indicating that he failed “to 
find evidence of the implicit termina- 
tion to which you refer.” He cited 
several statements and recommenda- 
tions in the USDA release of April 
21, which, he said, would “appear to 
give the impression to the public 
that bread saving is still an essential 
part of the program.” 

(The ABA on June 28 made public 
Mr. Ward’s statement and this com- 
ment was carried in press association 
reports out of Chicago.) 


Congressmen Back Industry 

However, with the onset of the 
harvest of another huge winter wheat 
crop plus an old crop carry-over of 
between 175 and 200 million bushels, 
congressional fire is raging in the 
agricultural bloc. 

Foremost among the indignant law- 
makers is Rep. Clifford Hope (R., 
Kansas), chairman of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee, who in reply 
to a letter from Mr. Creed pointing 
out the situation asserted that an end 
to the conservation campaign aimed 
at the milling and baking industries 
is “timely” and that he is “100% in 
accord.” 

“As things stand, we can easily 
run into a wheat surplus within the 
next year or two,” he wrote. “I see 
no possible argument for a continua- 
tion of the conservation program.” 





Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 


ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


Rene Crespo B. 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


THE CROWN BAG 6 00. - 


2686 Harvard Ave. 
Telephone 64-4412 & re wo 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
.- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
e home office in Minneapolis a 











DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, 


MO. 































PHONE GRAND 1554 
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Mr. Hope also sent letters to the 
secretaries of agriculture, commerce 
and state asking for a swift close- 
out of the conservation program set 
up last fall to curb consumption of 
such cereal products as bread and 
bakery products. 

Equally aware of the danger in 
maintaining conservation programs 
which curtail domestic consumption 
of the wheat crop is Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.), who replied to Mr. 
Creed stating that he was in accord 
with the objectives of the ABA and 
the MNF stated in their letters to 


——————————EEEE 
NEW IRIS NAMED 
“LEE MARSHALL 1948” 


MARSHALL, MO.—A new pastel- 
blend iris, which bloomed for the 
first time this year, has been named 
“Lee Marshall 1948,” in honor of the 
chairman of the board of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York. The 
iris was planted recently at the old 
Rea & Page mill at Marshall, Mo., 
which was the place of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s first contact with the flour 
business in 1891, when he had the 
job of sweeping up wheat spilled 
from wagons unloaded at the mill. 
The ceremonies of planting the iris 
were marked by a luncheon given in 
honor of Mr. Marshall at the Saline 
Country Club by the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., which now operates the 
mill at Marshall as the Midland Feed 
Mills. Among the guests present were 
John Cain, president of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co.; Peter Rea, man- 
ager of the Marshall mill; T. Mar- 
shall Holt, vice president and east- 
ern sales manager of the company; 
Paul Uhlmann, Jr., secretary of the 
firm, and Thomas Evans and Charles 
Yancey of the milling company’s staff 
in Kansas City. 


administration leaders and that he 
would help to induce them to halt 
programs designed to reduce cereal 
consumption, especially in the baking 
and milling industries. 

Other congressmen who expressed 
interest in the efforts of the bakers 
and millers to end the conservation 
fiasco were the House agriculture 
leaders John H, Flannagan (D., Va.), 
Stephen Pace (D., Ga.), Harold Coo- 
ley (D., N.C.), and Gene Worley (D., 
Texas). Sen. Arthur Capper (R., Kan- 
sas), replied to the ABA that similar 
protests had been received at his 
office from Kansas millers and bakers. 


Emphatic Statement Wanted 


Although a subordinate at USDA 
has sounded the knell of the end of 
USDA’s conservation efforts, baking 
and milling industry executives be- 
lieve that the end of the effort should 
be proclaimed with all the crusad- 
ing zeal which characterized its in- 
ception. Nothing less than an em- 
phatic statement by the Secretary of 
Agriculture will be sufficient, they 
believe, and that statement should be 
aimed at the encouragement of great- 
er consumption of bakery products 
and flour. 

In the meantime, Mr. Brannan is 
said to be weighing the problem of 
how to admit defeat and yet in the 
same breath to urge the industries 
to keep a check rein on “wasteful” 
practices. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and - outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


— June June July 
19 


6 3 
Four mills ... 21, 244 26,266 27,713 19,274 
*Three mills. 
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HARD WHEAT + SOFT WHEAT 


| FLOUR 


your doorway to baking 
profits 












the 








old 


OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 


=| \|TRw. STOCK & SONS ine] 


a | GHIUAQASDABAES ° WICGCHIGADLD 


the 

































































































































BY Pye SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
h 
be SAXONY MILLS| MBAs Kesabaked! 
eal canny boul Mo. eT 5X OER 
ing ABLE ADDRESS: ONMILL 
a an OUR 90th VERY rcmnrt v -.% RED WING SPECIAL 
oa 7RED bids Quality, Uniformity, 
Lab Cc l 
aboratory Contro BIXOTA 
a), 
00- HOSTESS ° f 
n- SUPERCAKE CREAM O yd EST 
- NAP! sas \ PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
his e 
a INER ng THE ‘(RED WING MILLING CO 
mM tie oa Cake Flours , RED WING, MINNESOTA ; 
pe WILKES-BARRE, PA. Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
od Misintisiaiies of The Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
= Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours Mennel Milling Co. 
= TOLEDO, OHIO = U.S.A. 
ion. Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
ae Family Flour De Luxe 
ey THE CRETE MILLS | As Kepawaked | 
at- CRETE, NEB Country-Milled 
“ts prs | - <7 N from Country-run 
Af . Vheat located in 
. 101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE CAAT inc se Senee' 
of PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL TYE! VL | the Bien Protein 
~ ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: eS A 
1” -  HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten \ Ba tf 4 OWNER 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent ; L—<— 7 MANAGED 
BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent ; = — ' 
at. LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent a 
pal STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
ith CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
SS” 39 RYE—White - Medium - Dark i~ NG CO, 
' GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. “n'y.” Pa oaa Oe ee 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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Southern Maid Bakeries in Waco - 
were approved recently by the sec- 
; Bake Shop Notes. retary of state in Austin. The amend- 
IT 5 IN THE Nide R D (Continued from page 64) prev Tee canal shack tb 90mm 90,000 
with be used as a terminal and distribut- 4nd changed the number of directors 
ing point, Edward Debus, member of 0 not over seven nor less than five. 
the firm, said, and will cost between | The Richter Baking Co. has been 
$6,000 and $7,000. granted a Corpus Christi building 
: : permit for construction of a $4,300 
NEW MEXICO addition to the firm’s packing sheds. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bartlett have 
; VIRGINIA 
sold their Farmington (N.M.) Bak- 
ery to Lehn G. Engelhart and Joe ~ Pie: nog Bread he wens 
May of Albuquerque. Mr. May will the _— ¢ aan new me. ter .. , 
be the manager of the new bakery. erty Roa espie St., Roanoke, 
The City Bakery in Lovington was Tecently. pee — was oe 
recently redecorated and equipped en a half-page a bee ronpag ts two 
with new machinery. Olle Cook, the y a ton thee agp Bowe agra 
owner, has replaced most of the equip- bs wh “K.. = e “ capes in 
ment in the two years he has owned the celebration. Bus service was pro- 
the establishment. vided by the company to and from 
Approximately 800 guests were the plant, and parking space was 
present at the 14th anniversary open pera od Siete elven’ — 
inl ‘ uae wens mag Cs. onstration of how bread is made. Sev- 
Mr and Mrs Clifford Villa recently eral hundred persons attended the 
opened the Star Bakery in Clovis. two-day celebration. 
po talaga The i saaek wok a dante of the 
: in 
CANADIAN wiathaway Bakeries Tne nas merged Kroger ‘Grocery & Bakery Co. in 
SPRING WHE AT FL UR Suseme pon Bn t “4 sain fl ed Northfork recently was damaged by 
Oo with is aan ot cae fy Albans fire believed to have started in a re- 
A fourth Schenectady branch store, ilies unit in the rear of the 
1628 Union St., has heen opened by 4 
Electrik Maid Bake Shops-Veeder ,,~ fire at the Cherry Tree plant of 
ROLLED OATS Bakeries, Inc. Formerly the Coon’s prety aden — Breage 000. 
* Bakery, the establishment was pur- y i," 
chased by Mrs. Blanche T. Veeder, WISCONSIN 
president of Veeder Bakeries. The Eddie Bednarz has opened a new 
OATMEAL store, managed by Mrs. Lily Ann bakery and building in Coleman. To 
Dotterer, has been completely redec- pe called the Bednarz Home Bakery, 
orated. the plant will specialize in the home 
The Buffalo Zoning Board of Ap- type of baking, the new owner stated. 
peals has granted permission to An- H. Ollerich, Chicago, recently took 
thony C. Pepe to operate a doughnut over the Adams Bakery, which serves 
bakery at 285 Swan St., Buffalo. the communities of Adams and = 
A new bakery department has been Friendship. pa 
¥ installed in the remodeled A. & P. James H. Fairlie has closed his 
supermarket at 522 Westcott St., Sy- Boscobel (Wis.) Home Bakery and is 
J racuse. oneas in the process of moving to another 
location in the same community. 
‘- in 00 oul Two bakeries were incorporated in Mr. and Mrs. Irving Radtke, who 
Texas recently, according to records have owned the Bon Ton Bakery in 
o o - in the office of the secretary of state Janesville for the past 10 years, re- ¥. 
Mills Limited in Austin. Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Inc., cently were able to purchase the 
was chartered in Fort Worth with ey the =— - _ rT 
$3,000,000 by Mrs. Ninnie L. Baird, mma ischer, mother o rs. 
D. C. Baird and C. B. Baird. The Radtke. 
Baldridge Bakery was chartered in Koser’s Bakery in Watertown re- 
Lubbock with $250,000 by Mrs. Lena cently celebrated the 50th anniversary 
Baldridge, Joe E. Baldridge and J. of the company with an open house, 
Don Baldridge. after closing for a week to complete & 
Amendments to the charter of the’ the ecorating oO e shop. 
d the ch f th he red ti f the sh - 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 












WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Travelling salesmen 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 








silent salesmen ... salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 





again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 





help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 





and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDSs 


Mater of the fone Woo €Otton and jute BAGS 


j pe ing; Tents, Ta ~_ = 
other canvas goods; 

Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life ° 

in the Great Outdoors. 


























Montreal @ Toronte ¢ Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg @ Calgary 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Since us 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Jaume Richardson & JUNS 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
dain) bieheiih Shippers wl Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 






GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 











“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” : . WUT | 
Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Coble Addvocs: 'VANESHICE SS 





























HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


TRADE] MARK CABLE ADDRESS ‘“MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE, 





Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILL 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 
































“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





BRANDS 





“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
- + “HOMELAND” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * 


Millers of Canadian 


CANADA 


Hard Wheat F lours 


“Regal” 


“Fleur de Lis” 


“National” 


“Daily Bread” 


“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Bag Sealing Unit 


A. C. Hills & Co., 790 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J., have announced bag 
sealing attachments for their pack- 
age-sealing hot plates for efficient 
sealing of ends of bags made of cello- 
phane, wax paper, etc. The end of 
the bag to be sealed is placed be- 
tween the sealing bar and the hot 
plate and the bar pressed down to 
make the seal. Springs return the 
bar to the open position. 

The heating elements in the plate 
are ample for all ordinary sealing 
and, when not required for sealing 
bags, the bar can be thrown back 
making the hot-plate accessible for 
other sealing operations. Tempera- 
ture is thermostatically controlled 
and adjusted by a knob at the front 
of the plate which is numbered to 
indicate the degree of heat. The hot 
plates are chromium plated with all 
corners rounded for easy sliding and 
cleaning, the company says. Further 
information may be obtained from 
the manufacturer. 








Bakery Enamel 


A brilliant white bakery enamel 
known as “Froslite’” has been an- 
nounced by the Frost Paint & Oil 
Corp., 1207 N. E. Tyler, Minneapolis, 
Minn. It is claimed that the paint 
is highly resistant to, smoke and 
fumes, especially important in the 
bakery where heat, gases and fumes 
are constantly present which turn 
ordinary enamels yellow. The enam- 
el also contains a “proven fungicide 
which resists mold and which pre- 
vents the formation of rope in dough 
rooms and elsewhere if rope is not 
already present.” 

If additional information is desired, 
it will be given upon request by the 
Frost Paint & Oil Corp., 1207 N. E. 
Tyler, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


New Bun Pan 


The Ekco Products Co. has re- 
cently introduced a new addition to 
the Katzinger pan line. It is a bun- 
pan-style “2 in 1” perforated hard 
roll pan. The pan is made of 4XXXX 
perforated tin with seven square 
holes to the inch (each perforation 
is 3/32 in. square), and is drawn 
seamless with rounded corners. It is 
25% in. by 17% in. by 1% in. in size 
and has a No. 2 rod in the rim. The 
pan is interchangeable in nesting 
with other standard size bun pans. 
The pan can be used for both proof- 
ing and baking many types of hearth 
breads, the company said, adding 
that there is no handling of dough 
after make-up, so that losses from 
cripples become negligible. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Egg Freezing Pamphlet 


The practical aspects of freezing 
eggs for storage are discussed by Dr. 
M. E. Pennington, in the latest Ap- 
plication Data Section (AD 29-R) to 
be published by the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers and in- 
serted as Part II of the May issue of 
Refrigerating Engineering magazine. 
The eight-page brochure contains in- 
ormation on raw material standards, 
Sanitary control, control of composi- 
tion, general manufacturing condi- 
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tions, freezing of liquid eggs, holding 
freezer and transportation. Copies 
may be obtained from ASRE head- 
quarters, 40 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y., for 35¢ each. 


Bread Dough Malting 


At the 24th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, held in March, 1948, one of the 
subjects for discussion was “The Im- 
portance of Proper Malting of Bread 
Doughs.” The first of three papers 
on the subject by Earl Johnson, Low- 
enberg Bakery, Ottumwa, Iowa, has 
been released to the membership in 
the form of a two-page bulletin. This 





MILLED FROM 


WESTERN CANADA FLO 


bulletin covers the general subject 
from the viewpoint of the baker. A 
copy of the bulletin is available on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, La Salle Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Ill, if a 3¢ stamped aldressed en- 
velope is enclosed. 


Flavor Catalog 


A new 24-page catalog, printed in 
two colors, listing and describing a 
large group of flavors, was recently 
issued by Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
The flavor materials offered by Givau- 
dan are classified according to sug- 


PATENT 
yy FLOUR \ 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


AN 


SPRING WHEAT 


TORONTO - C 
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gested use and are offered for the 
confectionery, extract, summer bev- 
erage, tobacco, ice cream and other 
industries. According to an intro- 
ductory note, the products listed in 
the catalog have been developed for 
the specific purpose for which they 
are recommended. In each instance, it 
is said, they have been tested for the 
particular purpose shown. Prices, rec- 
ommended concentrations, and other 
information are given in the catalog. 
Where no product is suggested for a 
specific flavor problem, the Givaudan 
laboratories offer in the catalog that 
they willsinvestigate such problems 
and develop flavors to meet the need. 


w 


URIS CUD 


THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - 


PURITY 
STERLING 


THREE 


STARS 
PRAIRIE 


LAKURON'’ 


WORI 8) 


WIDE POPULAR FLOUR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND 


er Feed« 


MAIDS 


atvo Pion: 


HURON 


and Purity 


Oats 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Low Grades and ROGERS BROS. 
Millfeed PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. ROGERS BROS. & co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 308 W. Washington 8t., Chicago 














“Dear Clara,” wrote the young 
man, “pardon me, but I’m getting so 
forgetful. I proposed to you last night 
but really, I forgot if you said yes or 
no.” 

“Dear Will,” she replied by note. 
“So glad to hear from you. I knew 
that I had said no to somebody last 
night, but had forgotten who it was.” 


¢¢¢ 
“Too bad there aren’t any two-dol- 
lar bills around any more.” 
“Why?” 
“One of them would come in right 
handy for buying a dollar’s worth of 
anything these days.” 


$¢ ¢ 

Neighbor: What’s your cat’s name, 
Susie? 

Susie: Ben Hur. 

Neighbor: How did you happen to 
choose that name? 

Susie: Well, we just called him Ben 
until he had kittens. 


¢$¢¢ 
Passerby (to picket carrying a blank 
sign): What’s the idea? 
I’m looking for a sponsor. 


e¢¢ 
Teacher: Who can tell me the name 
of the first man and the first woman? 
Boy: Adam and Evil. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Boss (to office boy): What did my 
wife say when you told her I’d be 
detained at the office and wouldn’ t be 
home till late? 
Office Boy: She said, “Can I depend 


on that?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Prof.: What happens when the hu- 
man body is immersed in water? 
Student: The phone rings. 


¢¢ ¢ 
“I just met your friend Bill and 
he had a pinched look.” 
“What was the matter?” 
“Oh, he was walking between two 


cops.” 
¢?¢¢ 


Little Woman: Let me see that 
letter! That’s a woman’s handwrit- 
ing, and you grew pale when you 
read it! 

Husband: You can have it. ‘It’s 
from your milliner. 


e¢¢ @ 
He: “‘What do I have to give you 
for just one kiss?” 
She: “Chloroform!” 


¢?¢¢ 
Angus McTavish watched his small 
son going upstairs, three steps at a 
time. 
“Why are you taking such big steps, 
son?” he asked. 
“To save wearing out the carpet,” 
the boy replied. 
“Good boy,” replied Angus, “but 
don’t split your trousers doing it!” 
¢?¢¢ 
“Tl never go anywhere again with 
you so long as I live.” 
“And why not?” 
“You asked Mrs. Jones how her 
husband was standing the heat, and 
he’s been dead two months.” 


W.R. ZANES 


AND 


COMPANY 
Yew Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallae 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





[ \BORATORY SERVICE | 








Evans Milling ¢ Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Centennial Hourin< Finlenen 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


, DEALERS IN 
~ a, ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


























R "THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,008 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgarrtxg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 










ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


GROWN 
MILLS 






















































PORBALAND, OREGON sip ahmed 
ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 

7] pom og na INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 

Family and Ex- Policies of this Company United States Managers 
4 PY port Flours. are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
2 — 7 ——— Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canede 
S 

* R 
: WESTERN MILLING CO. | | torth Dakota and Monta | OBEY UL 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS EX 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR OF DOUGH STABILITY 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR b 

ce General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Hi-Protein. . ere | 
Fh A Specialty cert 





Mills In the Heart of the 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 100 Baerels A new development 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS mower} which greatly ex- 

Mills located at Tidewater and Country MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. — SY tends fermentation 

604 LEWIS BUILDING ° PORTLAND 4, OREGON MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. MILL MUTUAL SERVICE | 7° vse, write oF wire 














SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ee ee NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
4  Specializirig in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours as Beta) rie Frestene Sarees MILLS COMPANY 














1821 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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A 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. ....eeeeereeees 79 
Acme-EvanS Co. ..ccceerceccercccvece 54 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .....-.eeeeeeeenee 50 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 71 
Allis-Chalmers ....cccececceccecverence 
Alva Public Terminal Elevator Co...... 
Alva Roller Mills ....eeeseceeeeesvnes 
Amber Milling Div. .....ccceesccvecees 54 
Amendt Milling Co. ...ccsccccccccccees 54 
American Bag Co. ...cescececcesccenee 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ......- 46 
American Cyanamid Co, ......+.5ee006: 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Inc. ......e-eeeeeeee 28 
American Machine & Foundry Co. ..... 34 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .......+e0e085 96 
Anderson Machine & Tool Works...... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ......ccceccecees 57 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. .....-+-++5 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ......++++ 66 
Arnold Milling Co. ....cccccccccccvesvee 25 
Altew TE. THE cic ie cccdescccsctcsts 50 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....ccccccccescece 2 

B 
BaSPack, INC. ..cccccccccsecccccevecce 
Baker-Perkins, Inc, ....ccccsseccscees 
Bang, Flemmin@ .....sccsesssceeccess 71 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ........ 66 
Bay State Milling Co. ........-0eeeees 72 
Bemis ‘Bro. Bag Co. ..ceeeesecccccees 4 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn Py. .....e ccc eeeeeeee 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ........-s+6++ 80 
Mlair Milling CO. .cccccccccccccccccces 79 
Blake, J. He .ccccccccccccssccccvcesecs 
Blodgett, Frank H., Imc.........eeee6. 54 
Bolle & Schilthuls .........ceeeceveeees 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. .........eeeeeeees 77 
Borden Co. ......- CC eee reseroereceeorese 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co, ......... 54 
Bowman Dairy Co. wcccscccccccescccs 62 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. ..ccsccccescccseses 
Brey & Sharpless ...cccccccccecsccccess 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ...eecseeeeeveeee 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. ese cece sececcees 70 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ........+s+0+. 81 
Bryo Company, THE ..cccccccccccccses 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. .........665. 73 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ..........0s00005 71 
DURES GOT ob ccedenstecccscccvecctous 66 
Butler Manufacturing Company ....... 

C 
Cameron, John F., & Co. weessceseeees 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.......cseessees 77 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. ......... 54 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. ........+5.. 3 
Car@ill, Imoerpowated .occcccccvcccccces 66 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr. ........ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 71 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co,.......... 95 
Central Bag and Burlap Co...........+. 
Chapman & Smith Co. ...cseeeeeseees 81 
Chame Bad. Gor. cccdcccdsccrvsveccscvce 63 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co..........55. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ......6..e065 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ........ceeeeees 80 
CHUB B BOM «oes be ccccccccescccscvcces 95 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc...........4.. 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co............ 54 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ..........6. 77 
COMO, WER bs 600 cde nbs ccbecovewtoccss 71 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ....ccceccceecenecece 81 
Coleman, David, Inc. ..........eeeeees 70 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ 33 
Comme, “COPGRIE co cccccccccwsecccece 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 38 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ......... 48 
Continental Grain Co. 2... ccc cee eeenee 70 
Corn Products Sales Co. ........seeeeee 31 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc. .......ceeeeeee 70 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ........ee085 71 
Craweetd GB EW oe cccccsccrecveeceoes 71 
Cream of Wheat Corp. .........eeee00% 54 
Grete Bie, THO ceciccveccccvcccccctvecs 89 
Crookston Milling Co. ........6ceceeeee 94 
GOW TOE Gr cecccccccscccsscccesens 88 
oo | PETTY ERT TIT TT TELE TET 95 

D 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associ- 

GEN. BRB. 66c08ces ccktes sent onbesear 81 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 73 
DAY Ger. sccccccceccccccsncescovecssece 
DO RARBG, AMGPOW 6600s cc cehsiscssiiere 70 
ORNS OVER GO ciscicccsceccccvces 
Be Be. TIGER... weirtngesccscesece 70 
DO BORO Be 6c eee desis cctvivesnsaecce 71 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ......ccccseceee 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 81 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ..........6.565 41 
Deobry WieGP MMI, IMG. 2. cise ccicccess 80 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 92 
Doughnut Corporation of America ..... 81 
Dow Ohemical 00. ....cccccscccesscces, 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 94 
Duncan, Wm, C., & Co., Inc.......... oa 
Dunwoody Institute .........6ceeceees 
Durkee Famous Foods ..........0..+5. 39 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co. .....-.-seeee008% 43 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. ........+.+-- 79 
Mans MINT CO. occvcccccccccccecvecs 79 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. .....-ceeeeeees 
Equipment Engineering Co. .........++ 
Essmueller Co, ..ccceececeeccecrercess 
Evane Milling Co. ...ccccccccccccecers 94 
F 
Farquhar Bros. ..... dogheped de iecheh es 71 
Feast, ©. B., & Go. cccccccccccccccccess 71 
Federal Mill, Inc. .....seseeeeeeveecess 30 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ....s-eeeeeeeeees 71 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
BEIM, THA, cc cccvccsccccccccssccccees 79 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 73 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .........++-: 95 
Flexoveyor Mfg. Co. ..-sseereecceceres 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/8 .....-.eseeeeee 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. .........++ 66 
Flynn, John M., Co. ..ceeeceeeceeccees 7u 
Frode, Troele ...ccccscccsccccscesssvees 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
Franco, Francis M. .....ss-eeeeeeeeeee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills..........++- 80 
G 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. .......+++- 
Garland Milling Co. ....eeeeceecereeees 
General Mill Equipment Co. ..........+. 
General Mills, Imc, .....+++eeee0> Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ........eseeeeee8s 77 
Globe Milling Co. ......ce eee eeeeeecees 94 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. ..........++. 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. .....-e-eeeeees 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ........6.-eeees 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ........- 59 
Goodlander Mills C@ ..-.-+.-eeeeeeees 
Great Bend Milling Co. .......6seeeee: 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. ........... 91 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO.....- eee eeecnes 70 
Grippeling & Verkley ........+e+eeee0% 71 
H 
Haaky Mfg. Co. ..cccccccccscccccccecs 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. ...... 70 
Hachmieiater, Inc. ....ccceccscccceccecs 68 
Hamm, J. M. & ©. My cccccccccccccces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. .........+. 49 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co........... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd............65- 71 
Harris, Upham & Co, ..ceeceeeeeeeeee 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.,Inc. 66 
Hart-Carter Cd. 


Heide, Henry, Inc. ..... eee eee eeeeeeee 
Henkel Flour Mills .....-.eeeeeeeeeeee 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, .....-+-+6+6: 51 
Holland-America Lime ........+s+se+5+ 
Holland Engraving Co. .......--eeeeeee 73 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. .......5+55. 
Howea, &., O0., IMG... cccccvcccccsscccce 
Howse, TRO FJ. Th, GO. 2c cccccccccccece 
Hubbard Milling Co. ........00-eeeeeee 7 
Hunter Milling Co. ..........546. tteeee 68 
I 
Igleheart Broe., ING, ccccccccccccsceces 73 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. .......06ee00es 56 
Innis, Speiden & Co. ...... cs esecsceees 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ............ 79 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........++ 29 
J 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ............ 80 
Jas & Van Walbeek ........0eeeeeeees 
Tommaso, Wa. Big OO ccanie svevccciecvere 79 
Jowell, To. BR., & BOM ccccccccccscccees 50 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. .....eseeeeeees 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .....seeeeeeees 70 
TORNSTON, JOO ceccccccccsccccccccccccs 70 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 72 
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FLOUR PROCESSING NEEDS A £0-PILOT, TOO 


In flying an airliner, the co-pilot aids the captain in routine checks, 
helps carry the strain and gives needed assistance if an emergency should 


arise. 


In flour processing, too, a co-pilot can be invaluable. N-A’s Flour 
Service Division, for instance, has been ‘“‘co-piloting” for over a quarter 
of a century in bleaching, maturing and enriching problems. Its products 
are standards of the milling field and you'll find its trained field staff and 
technical laboratories always ready to assist you and your own consultants. 





Why not let the “co-pilot” check-in today 


acall will bring him promptly. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


GENE 



















AGENE 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a 


whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
ichme 





for uniform enr nt 








-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


CHART YOUR 
FUTURE HERE 


IT’S EASY to make those dreams for the future 
come true—the U. S. Security Bond way. First, 
figure out how much money you could use five or 
ten years from now—to educate your youngsters, 
or complete a retirement program, or take the trip 
of a lifetime. Then sign up for enough Security 
Bonds. It’s the painless, practical way to save... 
your bonds are government-guaranteed, they re- 
turn you $4 in 10 years for every $3 you invest, and 
they’re as easy to buy as signing your name. 


Save And You Will Have: 
Each Week In 5 Years In 10 Years 


f ReerorerTs $ 334.11 $ 719.11 
1,440.84 
2,163.45 
4,329.02 
8,660.42 
10,828.74 





